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What | § | 
j ‘Bharatiya Vidya 
: Stands for 


Bhamtya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of eharacter having faith im Bharat and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should bo left withewt modern 
oducational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2, Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- 
formative, and-cannot have for its end more acquisition of 
knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape thein.as to enable thom to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account net only 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 


which he is capable. A 


Eod 4. Bharatiya Sh%&sha must involve at some stage or 
NIS other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 


end their literature, without excluding, if so desired, the 
ENT study of other languages and literature, ancient and modera 


3 The re-integration of Bharatiya Vidya, which is 
e à A À , 
primary object of Bharatiya Skiksha, can only be attained oun 
a study of forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and ert ef 
creative life-energy through which it has expressed itself ia differom$ - 
eges as a single continuous process, hj 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the students power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordapce with 
the highest ideals attaiged by the great literary masters ix thy 
fateNectual and moral spheres. 


J. The tecbzsuc of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 


(a) the adoption by the teacker of the Guru attitude 
wbich eonsiste in taking a personal interest in the 
student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life wth 
a view to form ideals and remove psychologia 
Perado: and creating in him a spirit of consecratio 
an 


the adoptian by the student of the Sahitya attitudo. 
by the development of— Á « 


- 
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(i) respect for the teacher, 
(ii) a spirit ef. inquiry, 


(iT) a spirit of service towards the teacher, the 
instkutien, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 


8. The ultimate aim ef Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach 
younger generation to appreciate and live wp te the permane 
values of Bharasya Vidya whioh is flowieg from the supreme n 
of creative tife-energy as represented by Shri Rama chandon 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expresse 
themselves in modera times in the life of Shri Ramakris* a 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, and ‘ d 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurebimdo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical traíneng must teach the stydant, nag 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unree: oni sn ‘m 
for change: not to retain a form or attitude which ir ps ight @ 
modern times can be replaced by another form of att” - whion és 
a truer and mere effactive expression of the spirit o. ^haratiya 
Vidya: and to capture the spirit afrosh fc each gencration to 
present i! to the world. ZEN SE 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
—Rigveda, I-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Tue Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of pro- 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis, however, 
was to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, it was decided to 
bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be 
taken in hand almost at once. Each book was to contain 
from 200 to 250 pages and was to be priced at Rs. 2.50. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages : 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus- 
citation of its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit : 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 
progressively transmuted, so that man may become the 
instrument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all 
in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration 
which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they 
Bw the principles we stand for, will also be included. 
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This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre- 
ciate currents of world thought, as also the movements of 
the mind in índia, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and 
aspiration. 


Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a sec- 
tion of it, the Gita, by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist 
and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was pro- 
claimed of the Mahabharata: “What is not in it, is no- 
where”. After twenty-five centuries, we can use the same 
words about it. He who knows it not, knows not the 
heights and depths of the soul; he misses the trials and 
tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 


The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing 
a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard 
to rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, which 
is, as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax 
is reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh 
Canto. 


Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, 1 am convinced, will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modern life. 


Ithankallthose who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan's activity successful. 


1, QUEEN VICTORIA ROAD, 
NEW DELHI, K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October 1951. 


FOREWORD 


Tue role of Subhas Chandra Bose abroad during the last 
World War constitutes undeniably a very striking and singu- 
lar one in modern Indian history. Historically, it represents 
a development of considerable significance and one which did 
not fail to yield consequences of importance. The task of 
judging the exact influence it had upon the course of events 
concerning India in the period immediately after the War, 
which ended with the establishment of the country's indepen- 
dence, is not an easy one. [t will take longer time to have a 
verdict of decisive weight on this issue. But few will deny its 
having exercised a well-marked degree of influence. 

The departure of Subhas Chandra Bose from India at a 
very crucial moment was in accordance with a carefully pre- 
pared plan. It was not a lightly undertaken flight or quite so 
abrupt as it must have appeared when news relating to it first 
obtained publicity. Several factors, undoubtedly, influenced 
the extraordinary decision that Bose took, one that ended in 
so hard a way for him personally. 

Long before the actual outbreak of the War of 1939, Bose 
had already commenced to consider the international events 
heading to a big conflict. He closely held in his mind 
pictures of nations that won their independence out of inter- 
national clashes. He was very impressed and very agitated 
by the vigour and momentum that the urge for independence 
had gained with the Indian people. Bose was most doubtful 
of Britain’s reacting satisfactorily and speedily to this urge of 
the Indian people. In July 1933 he is known to have remark- 
ed in Prague : “I doubt if Britain is contemplating Dominion 
Status for India in fifty years time!" He was getting 
impatient. In the Czechoslovakian watering station of 
Frantiskovy Lazne (Franzenbad), the former President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Shri V. J. Patel, few weeks 
before his demise, while walking with a friend, pointing to 
Subhas Bose who was marching meditatively a few paces 
from him, remarked, “That young man is in a hurry”. 

Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in Europe on what was to be 
his last visit early in 1941. It was a momentous period. 
France had collapsed. The Soviet Union remained still out- 

„side the armed conflict. Italy’s forces stayed untried and 
intact. Britain stood practically alone against Germany’s 
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military machine which was at the height of its strength and 
glory. Bose watched events in Europe very much in terms of 
prospects of developments in Asia and possibilities for India. 

In the autumn of 1941, he listed to an Indian friend in 
Paris the reasons for his having taken the final decision to get 
out of India. It wasalonglist. Bosespoke with practical 
calculation and emotional excitement over (a) the heavy atten- 
dance of people at the previous annual session of the Indian 
National Congress which revealed to him a genuine awaken- 
ing in thc people, the extent of which, according to him, was 
not adequately or appropriately noted; (b) Britain not being 
allowed to declare a second time that no important Indian 
leader with roots well in the country raised the banner of 
revolt; (c) his last talk with Jinnah having convinced him 
that the latter was out for the division ofIndia: (d) his 
inclination to view that a shock administered from outside 
could improve the scope for preserving the country's unity; 
and (e) his role abroad proving beneficial in many ways to 
India when the War ended. In the early part of his stay in 
Europe he had more fears of German Victory than doubts 
regarding it. But this situation changed. 

In February, 1943, Subhas Chandra Bose left Europe with 
his trust in Germany’s victory substantially shaken, but not 
fully shattered. The centre of gravity of the War, as far as 
he was concerned, had already shifted to Sout-East Asia. 
He therefore directed his attention to leaving Europe. By an 
almost ferocious concentration he succeeded in getting out. 
No risk appeared too great to him for the purpose. He was 
wedded to the idea of taking part in the happenings in South- 
East Asia. The turn which the War took aided the execution 
of his plan of leaving Euorpe and entering the South-East 
Asian scene. Bose lived to participate actively in events in 
South-East Asia, though not to see the final chapter and the 
very important aftermath which changed the status of India. 

The book of Shri N. G. Ganpuley deals with the first part 
of Subhas Chandra Bose’s stay and work abroad, mainly in 
Germany, in the war period. From the very beginning and 
particularly after the fall of Singapore, Bose looked upon his 
work in Europe, as preparatory to and helpful for the task in 
Asia. In Europe he directed his attention mainly to three 
aims : extending publicity; developing the Indian Legion; and 
improving contacts, very greatly with Japan. Among these 
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aims, that of raising and expanding the Indian Legion, took 
much of Bose's time and was very close to his heart. For 
giving a true account of this part of Bose's work, Shri Gan- 
puley is specially equipped in certain important respects, and 
it is also to this task that he has applied himself most in 
his book. 


A few points relating to the Legion deserve to be stressed. 
Subhas Chandra Bose took up ardently the idea of raising an 
Indian Legion, greatly stimulated by accounts of the Czecho- 
slovak and Polish Legion. The parallel did not cover all 
points. What is more, Bose was under obvious limitations, 
specially in regard to the supply of recruits. The supply 
came practically exclusively from the prisoners of war. 


While persuasion was resorted to in recruiting members 
for the Legion out of the war prisoners, force was not applied, 
atany time. Nothing bears this out more convincingly than 
the fact that, out of a total of about 15,000 Indian prisoners, 
only near to 4000 were enrolled in the Legion. Persuasion 
and emotion brought large numbers into the Legion. With 
some a bizarre situation too counted. The Indian Legion in 
Europe did not enrol any of the small group of commission- 
ed officers taken as prisoners; this is another proof of absence 
of force. 


The Legion in Europe was raised mainly with the hope of 
taking its members to India. Time and circumstances did 
not ensure closer consideration as to how this was to be 
accomplished. It was, however, clear enough that the effec- 
tive employment of the Legion outside would prove neither 
very advantageous nor quite feasible. Above all, the mem- 
bers did not have the emotional approach for the purpose. 


In one way the Indian Legion is responsible for the great 
body of the Indian prisoners of war being taken back to India 
at the conclusion of the War. It is perhaps not so well 
known, that towards the middle of 1944, when the war in 
Europe reached a crucial stage, there was a strong move to 
use the prisoners who had not enrolled in the Legion for 
physical labour in distant regions where severe conditions 
prevailed. The possible unfavourable effects of such a step, 
particularly on the Legion, contributed to the war prisoners, 
not being employed for such a purpose. They were thus saved 
from a hard fats which otherwise might have b»fallen them. 
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And their return to India was also facilitated. One very im- 
portant aspect of the new status that India has gained is that 
her troops will now be used only in accordance with the 
nation’s will. A soldier discharges his duty all the better 
when he feels that he is carrying out the national will. 


GENEVA, A. C. N. NAMBIAR | 
9th September 1959. | 


PREFACE 


Tue desire and will of the leaders of India to win national 
independence represented the political ambition of many a 
generation of India's people. It was obvious that Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who had studied at close quarters the politics 
and foreign affairs of Europe, was eager to get into close con- 
tact with Germany and exploit the political, military and 
economic resources of that mighty country for the liberation 
of India. He had Himalayan obstacles to overcome in order 
to convince the German authorities of the urgency of building 
up an Indian Legion in Germany. Agreeing to the proposal 
of Bose was a magnificent concession and consideration 
shown to the great personality of Bose by the German Gov- 
ernment in those critical times when all German efforts were 
concentrated on the War. It is to be appreciated that Ger- 
many, while showing a big heart to Bose and his Indian 
assistants, had placed very great responsibility on the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs and the High Command for efficient 
collaboration and successful implementation of Bose's plans 
of far-reaching consequence. 

Apart from the political planning for a new State system 
in general, Bose also intended to conduct an experiment with 
a troop of Indian volunteers, in order to create conditions 
for full and smooth co-operation among different castes, 
religious communities and peoples. He was convinced that 
the time was past when India's people had only to suffer. He 
wanted to induce the active members among his compatriots 
from far and near to act with vigour. His endeavour to use 
the Indian Legion to a certain extent as an object for tests 
was not just a scientific-theoretic affair but in a high degree 
a truly practical one. In fact, Bose himself needed an instru- 
ment for the realization of his plans. The Indian Legion, he 
thought, would form the basis of a future national army. 

The High Command and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
granted Bose the necessary funds and, furthermore, placed at 
his disposal personnel, training camps and material. It was 
at first Bose's task to recruit volunteers with the help of his 
Indian staff. The fact that he was successful was a proof of 
the efficacy of the arguments he used with his compatriots 
who were, in growing numbers, willing to undergo an uncer- 
tain ordeal and face an unknown fate when fighting as sold- 
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iers in the War for India’s freedom in a country far away 
from India. 


The agreement between*the: German'Government and 
Subhas Chandra Bose, according to which the German part- 
ner was obliged to grant the technical assistance as wellas 
the personnel for the establishment of a military unit, and 
according to which no interference was to be made with 
Bose's plans and efforts directed towards India's Indepen- 
dence, was absolutely respected by both sides. The organisa- 
tion of an Indian Legion under such conditions was naturally 
possible only within the German Army. 


The Indian Volunteers had to undergo a basic training 
when entering the Legion, irrespective of their former grade 
and that was the reason why the German Army had to place 
at the disposal of Bose all officers and NCOs. It was indeed 
one of the most difficult problems to find the required suit- > 
able German training staff. The same had to have a good 
knowledge of the English language. Furthermore, it was 
necessary that they should be ready and prepared to acquire 
the essential knowledge of Hindustani. The training staff 
was expected to get into rather close contact with their 
Indian compeers in the official.sphere as well as in private 
life. Only by this procedure could a feeling of confidence 
grow between Indians and Germans. Last but not the least, 
the German training staff had to delve deep into the Indian 
mentality. Their training was based on the fact that the re- 
cruits were men of imagination and feeling far different from 
their own. It was evidently necessary that the members of 
the training staff themselves should learn about India's his- ] 
tory and psychology, that they shou!d acquire the ability to 
win over tbe volunteers and teach them the necessary military 
knowledge. The Legionaries often expected from their military 
training staff a high measure of knowledge of all kinds as well 
as personal integrity. Finally, the German training staff had 
to transfer their military knowledge to their Indian friends 
with the firm aim of enabling them to fill their proper places 
efficiently after having finished the basic training. Be it said 
here that it was not easy to find a training staff with all the 
abilities required, in adequate measure. Nevertheless, it was 
possible to find officers as well as NCOs who were highly 
interested in their task of training India friends and who 
gave their best to form the Legion into an efficient fighting 
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force and to make them conscious of their mission. The 
mutual understanding and respect between Indians and Ger- 
mans and the increasing contact between them in the in- 
terest of the common task made it possible for the Indian 
Legion to sustain and keep up discipline right up to the 
German capitulation in 1945. During the period of training 
and even afterwards the comradeship between Indians and 
Germans could not be destroyed. The training staff was 
steadily decreased as and when an Indian replacement was 
available. At the end of the war, the bulk of the German 
NCOs were replaced by Indian Legionaries, and in the ad- 
ministrative offices as well, Indians were employed to a large 
extent. The Company officers were in large number Indians, 
whilst the Company commanders and commanding officers, 
including the Regimental Staff, were guided by Germans, 
especially with regard to relations between the Indian Legion 
and the German Army. 


The Legion was based on the voluntary co-operation of the 
indian Volunteers. The German personnel was often im- 
pressed by the eagerness of the Legion to become well-acqu- 
ainted with the new circumstances. Difficulties which natu- 
rally arose were overcome by the iron will to work for the 
winning of India's independence. The Legion was inspired 
by a good spirit of comradeship, the feeling of belonging 
together and the mutual will to help each other. A living 
national will was the distinguishing character of this Legion. 
The troops made every effort to maintain discipline in all res- 
pects, and the co-operation and relations with the German 
troops caused no serious difficulties. Even in difficult situa- 
tions, the Legion suffered privation and proved their courage 
and readiness for battle. With diligence the Legionaries un- 
derwent the drilling in different arms; they were eager to learn 
much in a short time. It must be emphasised that Bose's 
principle that preferment and advancement within the Legion 
Should only depend on ability and proof of aptitude, indepen- 
dent of birth or former grade, was recognized and esteemed 
by the Legionaries. It can be said that the experiment to 
form Hindus, Sikhs, Moslems, Punjabis, Mahrattas and Ben- 
galees and members of other religious communities into a 
close military unit and to form an efficient fighting force, 
was crowned with success. The Indians in the Legion proved 
to be good soldiers beside their German comrades-in-arms. 
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The intellectual basis for the growth and success of the 
Legion was created by Subhas Bose. Repeatedly he explained 
to his compatriots and the German personnel his ideas about 
the Legion and their future task in free India. He was very 
anxious to see preserved in the Legion traditions of the cul- 
tural and political past of his country. With a feeling, fine 
and noble, he did his utmost to banish the danger of losing 
the cultural roots of his Legionaries. To many a man Sub- 
has Bose seemed to be a reserved and contemplative persona- 
lity. But when he stood in front of the Legion and expressed 
his ideas for a free India in detail, then the fire of a fighter 
and a revolutionary could be felt. He was never too tired to 
inspire trust and confidence in various discussions. He was 
the great idol of the Legion, and it was the ardent desire 
of each Legionary, up to the day of the German capitula- 
tion, to try to emulate him and to help him in the ex- 
ecution of his ideas. A meeting with Subhas Bose was a spe- 
cial event for the German training staff. We spent many 
evenings with him, discussing the future of India. He lives 

in the minds of the training staff members as an idealistic 
and fighting personality, never sparing himself in the service 
of his people and his country. 


The association with the Indian Legion was, for the Ger- 
man training staff, very profitable. They had the unique 
opportunity of coming insteady and intimate contact, and 
of being acquainted with a great nation and of entering into 
a world, unknown to them, and which had completely dif- 
ferent thoughts and emotions and sentiments. German offi- 
cers and NCOs engaged in this work had in the course of 
their duties got the chance to think on a wider scale, to en- 
large their horizon and to perceive developments in the world 
which would not have become evident to them during any 
other military service. Each single day brought new pro- 
blems, required new adaptability and the mastering of new 
situations. The problem was to act with skill in a diploma- 
tic way, to develop a pedagogic ability, to spread warmth in 
human relations and finally to act in a constructive way. 
Each member of the German training staff could gain a lot 
of experience by hisactivity in the Legion. It was for each 
one an experience on which he would like to think back with 
gratitude, as it brought him personal enrichment. The most 
rewarding fact was the real comradeship which grew bet- 
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ween Indians and Germans, which proved true in dangerous 
hours and exists still to-day in numerous cases. The Indian 
Legion was a precious instrument in strengthening and con- 
solidating Indo-German friendship. 

Mr. Ganpuley, in a very competent and inteligent way, 
participated with great patience and with considerable results, 
in the organisation and the set-up of the Indian Legion. His 
name will be associated with the Indian Legion in Germany. 

I eagerly welcome the edition of this book as it describes 
an important era of national activity and is a genuine contri- 
bution, indicating how different ways and means were neces- 
sary to help India become a free and independent country. 


STUTGART: GERMANY ADALBERT SEIFRIZ 
14th August 1959. 


PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


This is a translation from the original, which is in 
German, by Dr. Adalbert Seifriz. He was one of the import- 
ant officers in charge of the training of the Indian Legion in 
Germany. He is now the President of the Labour Office in 
Stutgart. He has established an Indo-German Society in 
Stutgart. 

He had been also to India, once with Mr. Bluecher, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, and again with Dr. Erhard, the Mini- 
ster of Industry and Trade. 
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THE comparatively long and highly destructive world war 
of out times was over in April 1945 and the ever alert 
British bureaucracy was already on the heels of those on 
the continent of Europe who had actively participated 
in the Indian Freedom Movement abroad, especially in 
Germany under the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
It was not until 1947 that they were allowed to be repa- + 
triated and I happened to be one of them. I returned to 
India after eight long years sufficiently broken in more 
senses than one. However, it was a great consolation for 
me to find on my arrival that the public was still taking 
lively interest in the doings of Subhas Bose, who had be- 
come a national hero since the famous Red Fort trial of 
the INA, the Indian National Army. 


I was agreeably surprised to see in bookshops a great 
variety of publications containing some truth, some fic- 4 
tion, some guess-work about Bose since his mysterious 
disappearance from Calcutta, till his untimely and tragic 
death in the air-crash in 1945. Every writer seemed to 
be trying to impress on the reader that his book contain- 
ed the most authentic story of the adventures of Bose- 
These books were printed and published at the time when 
the brave men of the Indian National Army were being 
tried in the Red Fort. 'They were very ably defended by 
the late Bhulabhai Desai and finally acquitted to the great 
relief and genuine joy of the whole nation. This Army 
was the creation of Subhas Bose, a patriot to the core, a 
fearless and uncompromising fighter for Indian Freedom 
and therefore an eyesore to the British bureaucracy. 


These books tried to give vivid accounts of his escape 
from the house-arrest at his Calcutta residence, his jour- 
ney to Kabul dressed asa Pathan and his stay in Kabul 
until such time as he got the necessary permission and 
passports to proceed to Europe. Some books contained 
the account of his activities after his arrival in Singapore 
in May 1943. I have no reason to doubt the general cor- 
rectness of the description given in some of the books 
till his departure from Kabulto Europe. The account of 
his activities in the Far East must have been written by 
those who were there when he reached Singapore and 
later by those who were the ministers of his Provisional 
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National Government. These men must have had first- 
hand knowledge of all that took place there in those two 
years. 

I hope that the writers have included all the available 
facts in their narratives which they presented to the 
public. At that time everyone in India Was very eager 
and interested to read and hear as much as possible and 
in the smallest detail about Bose and his work. He was 
their hero who dared oppose the legendary British might 
with an armed force which he created outside India, out 
of the selfsame traditional, subservient Indian army, which 
the British used in foreign countries, always against 
Indian public opinion, on the plea of defending India 
against foreigu aggression. 

I could see, however, that whatever was related in those 
books did not make a continuous and complete story. 
One missed something very important and that was the 
account of what happened during the period between his 
departure from Kabul to Europe and his arrivalin Singa- 
pore from Europe. The accounts of the Indian National 
Army howsoever detailed, describe only the activities of 
the forces in the Far East which decided to fight for 
India’s Freedom and marched as far as Imphal under 
Netaji’s leadership. It said nothing about the ambitious 
original conception of his to train Indian officers in Ger- 
many which idea later led to the birth of the INA. The 
inquisitive and eager public wanted to know something 
about this period but no one came forward at that time 
who could satisfy their curiosity and place before them 
an authentic picture of the activities of Bose in Europe 
and especially in Germany. 

On my return, I was often asked by many friends and 
organisations in-various parts of India, to tell them about 
my experiences of war in Germany particularly with re- 
ference to Subhas Bose. Many friends who happened to 
know that I was intimately connected with the activities of 
Subhas in Germany expressed the desire that I should write 
that account to fill up the gap in the epic story of Bose. 
I did not do it all these days partly for want of time and 
partly thinking that some one more capable than myself 
would come forward to do this work. But seeing no one 
who would take up the matter and fearing that an impor- 
tant piece ofa historial account of our struggle might be 
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lostto the coming generation, I published a few articles 
in the Hindustan standard of Calcutta. Now I am trying 
to narrate through the pages of this book all that I per- 
sonally witnessed and experienced. No doubt, recently 
in a book called “The Springing Tiger", the author has 
narrated some incidents of that period. But one cannot 
be satisfied with such a brief account of something very 
heroic and patriotic that Bose and his compatriots did in 
Europe in those days. Therefore, I will here emphasize 
and try toconfine myself in this Book particularly to that 
phase of Subhas Bose’s activities in Europe which con- 
sisted in the formation of the Indian National Army in 
Germany. It was his aim to make that army the spear- 
head of the fight for freedom and the nucleus of the Free 
India Army of the future. 


Subhas Bose was by that time already a well-known 
figure in Indian politics. He was admired and respected 
for his personal sacrifices and love of his country, for 
which he suffered heavily like many other great leaders 
of India. His re-election to the presidentship of the 
National Congress for the second time in 1939, despite 
some opposition from well-known Indian leaders was a 
convincing proof to show that he had great popular sup- 
port in nationalist India. He could not however con- 
tinue for long in the Congress as his views differed radi- 
cally from those of Mahatma Gandhi and others. He 
wanted to havea free hand to carry out his programme, 
and he had no other alternative but to quit the Congress. 
He bore no personal ill-will either towards Mahatma 
Gandhi or Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who were the most 
powerful leaders of the country at that time. 


[t was therefore no wonder if the public was more anxi- 
ous to know, in as detailed a form as possible, about the 
activities of this great man after he very tactfully and 
courageously succeeded in escaping the vigilant eye of the 
police and prison authorities in Calcutta. It was no mere 
superficial curiosity that accounted for this anxiety but it 
was the expression of a deep-rooted interest in the doings 
of this man who had so often risked his life bravely for 
the sake of his country. 


It wasa puzzle to all as to how he could reach under 
those unfavourable war conditions, countries like Italy 
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and Germany which are more than five thousand miles 
away from the Indian mainland; thenafter two years, how 
he could reacha still more distant place like Japan; and 
how after reaching there, he could start his campaign aga- 
inst the powerful British forces with a view to help India 
in her objective of gaining complete freedom through 
means other than passive resistance, compromises and 
self-suffering. 

Subhas Bose was of opinion that passive resistance or 
non-violence was a strong moral weapon which had helped 
the Indians to bargain for certain social and political 
reforms but that it was not enough to attain complete 
political freedom at which Indians were aiming for 
decades. He saw in the second World War India’s 
opportunity to attain or at least come much nearer this 

3 long-cherished goal of complete independence. The de- 
feat of the British armed power in the West by Germans 
in 1940 aud in the East by Japan in 1941, had to a very 
great extent lowered the British prestige. Those defeats 
had strengthened his conviction that he would succeed if 
he were to decide to make the best use of the situation 
which was not likely to repeat again in his lifetime. 
Taking into consideration the circumstances which the 
war had created, he based his policy for the future 
struggle for freedom on the following main principles: 

1. The enemies of our enemies are our friends. 

2. In order to attain a great thing like Liberty, one is 
required to pay a very heavy price and that price is 
blood. 

3. Liberty of a country can never be a gift but one has 
always to pay for it. 

4. Liberty obtained as a gift cannot last long if one is 
not prepared to fight for it and defend it at all costs. 

He would never have been able to actin pursuance of 
these principles, had he remained in prison in India like 
almost all the Congress leaders and followers of the Con- 
gress party and members of many other national organi- 
zations. Having succeeded in getting out of the great 
prison that was India, he saw better prospects and un- 
dreamt-of opportunities opening before him. He was 
perhaps the right man to make use of those opportuni- 
ties in a manner that could help further the cause of 
India, without compromising India’s position and self- 
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respect, and without mortgaging her interests to any 
power which might agree to lend a helping hand in the 
struggle. 

His wasa unique enterprise in the whole history of the 
Indian struggle for independence which is worthy of being 
carefully recorded, even though opinions -may differ as to 
its intrinsic value and importance. Patriotism of any 
kind and in any form shown by a victorious party or a 
ruling race has been always praised and rewarded as a 
great virtue and an achievement, but if the same is shown 
by a vanquished or a subject nation, it becomes a crime 
punishable by death by the rulers! At least this was how 
the foreign bureaucracy looked upon everything that 
Subhas Bose or his followers did, but surely this can never 
be the view of any Indian, whatever his differences with 
Subhas. He not only rendered yeoman service to the 
Indian cause by whatever he did, but he also served as a 
beacon light to all the surrounding countries struggling 
for their freedom. He broke once for all the myth of 
British supremacy and that of the white race, and showe 
that India, or any other nation, once united, could oppose 
and overthrow the yoke of foreign rule. !t is true that 
Bose had a very ambitious plan which could not succeed. 
But by doing whatever he could do and achieve in those 
conditions and under those circumstances with the help 
of Indians resident outside India, and with the help of 
Indian soldiers, who once were the backbone of British 
rule in India, he has contributed his own humble mite 
towards gaining our freedom in such a short time after 
the close of the great war. 

As this period of his life and his activities abroad would 
form an important part in the history of our struggle, I 
am trying to place before the public a short but authentic 
account of those happenings in Germany in book-form 
in order to complete the heroic career of Subhas Chandra 
Bose. 

In this short account it will not be possible for me to 
give in allits details those many-sided activities of Sub- 
has Bose who was trying to find solutions to various other 
problems which he thought free India would have to face; 
nor do I propose to give the names of various actors in 
the great drama. It is a great misfortune that india 
should have lost this dynamic and realistic leader at a 
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time when our country very badly needed him. Even 
though he is no longer amongst us, his name and doings 
are sure to be cherished in our memory, as the living ex- 
ample ofa tireless and fearless fighter in the cause of our 
country's freedom. 

Iam confident that this account of the extraordinary 
activities of Subhas Bose in Europe, perhaps the first and 
the last oftheir kind in the history of the political strug- 
gle of India, would make interesting reading for those who 
know nothing aboutit. It is today almost an unknown 
chapter. It will also give some idea to the reader about 
the work of those Indians who happened to be in Ger- 
many when the war broke out or who were brought to- 
gether at a later date by force of circumstances. Unfor- 
tunately, I lost much documentary evidence which I had 
so carefully put together, in air raidsand confiscation by 

> the British police who took us into custody at the end of 
the war. Fortunately for me, many ofthe German train- 
ing staff of the INA, from the Commander to NCO, are 
still living and cherish in their hearts the unforgettable 
memory of Subhas Bose and his Legion. They are very 
proud and thankful to the Almighty for having had the 
opportunity to do some good and constructive work even 
ata time when the world around them was engaged in 
wanton destruction of culture, civilisation and humanity. 
All of them had been very good and kind to me and they 
provided photos and other important information to me, 
so that I am not required to depend entirely on my mem- 
ory while presenting to the Indian public this valuable 
and important chapter of our country's history. 

In my narrative, I have tried to be as much near the 
facts as possible. It is likely that I have forgotten or 
overlooked a few good points but I can assure the readers 
that Ihave nowhere tried to exaggerate or paintthe nar- 
rative in false colours with a view to make it more inter- 
esting. This narrative, being an authentic account of 
things which actually happened, is without any ornamen- 
tation. It may make dry reading but that is perhaps the 
case with every history where more attention is paid to 
bare facts than to richness of language. 

Whatever I have tried to relate in this book in com- 
pliance with the request of my friends and in order to 
satisfy the desire of the eager Indian public is a true 
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account of what I saw in Germany, Holland, France and 
Italy in those unusual days. I happened to be in close 
touch with the Legion from the time of its inception to 
the end as the representative of Free India Centre and as 
an intermediary between the Indian Legionaries and the 
German training staff and the German Army Head Quar- 
ters at Berlin. 

The photos which I could collect, and a few of which 
have been published in this book, offer documentary proof 
of the work and its progress. 

Ido not know as to how the general public will receive 
this small narrative in book-form, but with its publica- 
tion I shall have done my duty of leaving behind an 
authentic account of some events in the life of Netaji for 
the pages of our history. I am happy that I was there 
with Subhas at that time, which gave me the privilege of 
serving my country then and my people now. 

Before I close I must thank all those who have helped 
me to bring out this book in its present form. First of 
all, heart-felt thanks are due to my friend ‘Shri R. R. 
Diwakar for helping me to recast my articles in Hindustan 
standard and giving me the necessary guidance from time 
to time. I thank my friend Dr. M. R. Vyas for contributing 
the first chapter and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for bringing 
out this book in their Book University Series. Shri 
A. C. N. Nambiar, who was the most elderly of us all 
and who guided our work in Germany after Subhas left, 
has laid me under great obligation by writing a Foreword 
to this small book of mine. I am indebted to Dr. Seifriz 
for contributing a valuable Preface since he was one of 
the most important German Officers in charge of training 
our Fauj. I would like also to mention specially Shri 
R. S. Rao, now in Hubli. He took the trouble of going 
to the National Library, Calcutta, to find out references 
with: regard to Netaji’s escape from India. In this diffi- 
cult task Shri Keshavan, the Librarian, and his colleague 
Shri Mulay helped Rao beyond expectation. I extend 
my thanks to all others who have directly or indirectly 
asisted me in paying this humble tribute of mine to 
Netaji’s glorious memory. 


HAMBURG, N. G. GANPULEY 
15th September 1959. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BACKGROUND WITH A LIFE-SKETCH 


WHEN one looks back upon the final phase of India's struggle 
for independence, the figures of three great leaders, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Subhas Chandra Bose stand 
prominently before our eyes. Mahatma Gandhi was no doubt 
the prime mover, but each of the other two contributed 
substantially, though in a very vastly different manner. 
Jawaharlal Nehru's co-operation with Mahatma Gandhi was 
most harmonious. This of course did not mean that they 
agreed on all counts. 

Subhas Bose, though in all respects a creation of the Gan- 
dhian era, was ofa different mould. Yet, many superficial 
observers have made the mistake of describing Netaji as 
somebody who was opposing or defying Mahatma Gandhi. 
This isfar from thetruth. Surprising as it may sound to 
many, Subhas Bose held Mahatmaji in great esteem. Even 
if he had to differ from the great leader, Subhas Bose always 
asked himself what would Mahatma think of that. A much 
more appropriate description of Subhas Bose would’ be to 
cali him a rebellious pupil ofa great master. He was im- 
patient, asa young pupil always is, at the slowness of the 
Guru's working. Subhas Bose was always confident that 
Mahatma Gandhi was a shrewd politician. What he felt 
was that Mahatmaji’s striking power needed greater fury. 
He only wanted to perfect what he believed to be the anga- 
larities of a grand strategy. 

Due to his having taken to military means and adopted a 
uniform during the armed struggle in the second World War, 
Subhas Bose has been often painted in the garb of a dictator. 
Men have done this as a token of their great appreciation of 
his leadership. But the description certainly misrepresents 
his great character. Determined, steadfast and even at times 
stubborn as he was, Subhas Bose was never dictatorial. ln 
fact, beneath the steel-cast frame of a great revolutionary, 
Subhas Bose carried a soft heart. He was greatly pained 
when his colleagues in Congress misunderstood and even 
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misrepresented him. He did not mind if he differed from 
Mahatma Gandhi. But he shuddered if Mahatmaji were 
ever to think that his action was unpatriotic. He was a man 
who carried his head on his palm for the sake of his country, 
but he shed tears if someone close to him broke a little bone. 
He could sit for hours like a nurse at the bedside of even the 
humblest of his co-workers. There was something great 
even in his kindness. 

I can vividly recollect that morning in Berlin, sometime 
in April 1942, when on entering his chamber, I saw Subhas 
Bose gravely worried and in tears. I was greatly astonished 
atthis because just then his policy of organizing a struggle 
from outside the borders of India was beginning to bear 
fruit. What is it? I inquired. Subhas Bose flung a Reuter's 
report at me. It stated that Subhas Bose had died in an air- 
crash while proceeding to Tokyo from Bangkok. J just 
could not get what was happening and what made him shed 
tears. So I said: “But you are safe and sound here." “Oh, 
that is not the point; what will happen to my mother when 
she hears this? And I can’t send hera message that I am 
happy and alive." Yes, the difficulty was real. He was ac- 
tually in Berlin and not in Asia and probably the news was 
a kind of kite-flying to make him reveal his whereabouts. If 
that was so, the British did hurt his kind heart but did not 
disturb even in the least his austere frame of mind. He 
could have instantly asked the German or the Italian News 
Agency to flash back the message that he was alive. But he 
feared that it would just serve the purpose of the British, 
namely, to find out whether he was in Europe or in Asia. 
So, sorry as he was for his old mother, he just bit his lips 
and kept quiet. He had a great capacity for burying his 
sorrows in the depths of his own mind. 

Subhas Bose’s opponents have often charged him with 
having had ambitions to rule dictatorially. This is a great 
injustice. Even in the days when his programme of an armed 
struggle was making great headway, Subhas Bose always 
used to lay stress on one point. Jf he succeeded in return- 
ing victorious to India, he would straight proceed to 
Mahatma Gandhi and say: “Here I am; now tell me what I 
should do.” In short, he never thought of absolute power 
for himself! He considered himself a part and parcel of a 
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great national movement, of which Mahatma Gandhi was the 
leader and he a faithful follower. 


It was not in Subhas Bose's nature to get things done by 
his people only on command. He was full of sweet reason- 
ableness and often went out of his way to win over a small 
opponent. No one appeared to him so small as not to dis- 
cuss with him his political or other problems. In reality, 
those who worked with Subhas Bose sometimes felt exaspe- 
rated at his ultra-democratic method of handling things. 


It should not appear, however, from the above, that he 
ever wavered in his purpose. It was astonishing how he 
could get things done, despite what appeared to be waste- 
ful discussions. That may be the reason why he was hailed 
as Netaji, a commanding leader. He consulted and listened 
to all around but always finally convinced others of the cor- 
rectness of his plans. To Subhas, political work and per- 
suasion of his followers came naturally. i 

From his young days, he was used to organizing some kind 
of collective activities. While he was still at school, he once 
organized a band of volunteers from amongst his school- 
mates for social service in his own town and in the neigh- 
bouring villages. But, with all his love for organisational 
work, he never neglected his studies. He maintained almost 
an uninterrupted record of being first or second in all his 
major examinations. His early schooling was done in Cut- 
tack, where his father, Janaki Nath Bose, was practising as 
an eminent lawyer almost at the top of the legal profession 
in the district. 

The early years of schooling are sometimes the most de- 
cisive ones in a person's career. So wasit with Subhas 
Bose. He had the good fortune of having Beni Madhav Das 
as his teacher. In him he found a great spiritual companion 
despite the big difference in age. Subhas could open his 
heart to his teacher and listen with great interest to what 

eni Madhav Das wanted to tell him. The trends of spiri- 
tual longing and intellectual freshness which Subhas Bose 
always exhibited in his after life could be traced back to 
these early tender years. It was a matter of great sorrow 
for Subhas Bose when he parted from his teacher and left 
Cuttack in 1913 to join the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
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He had passed his matriculation, achieving the distinction 
of being placed second in the entire list of the Calcutta 
University. In the then atmosphere of the Presidency Col- 
lege, Subhas Bose never felt at ease for the first few months. 
He felt out of touch with his surroundings and his heart 
yearned for more knowledge. He remembered with great 
longing Beni Madhav Das and the training he had received 
at Cuttack. There was something missing in Calcutta. He 
just could not make out what it was. At that juncture he 
came across a new guru, not in flesh and blood, but through 
books. It was Swami Vivekananda. His mind began to 
think of emulating Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 

A point of time finally came when he could not just sit 
idle and think. One summer day in 1914 he left home 
(when only 17—he was born in 1897) without the knowledge 
of his family. He set out ona pilgrimage and in search of 
truth. He had heard of a number of places of learning. He 
thought he would find mental peace there. He went to 
Lakshman-Jhoola, Hrishikesh, Hardwar, Mathura, Brindavan, 
Banaras, Gaya and such other places. He met all kinds of 
yellow-robed Sadhus but he came back disappointed with 
the experience that such Sadhus would not be able to satisfy 
his thirst for spiritual knowledge and the kind of ideal life 
which he was anxious to build up. He was disgusted at the 
shallowness of the spiritual knowledge of these so-called 
pious men. Two months of wandering completely disillu- 
sioned him. 

Bt, after all, it did him some good. Now he went back 
to his University with greater enthusiasm. He did not iso- 
late himself and wrap himself up in meditative moods. His 
interest in his own education grew more and more. iets 
his academic career was not destined to pass off without 
some exhibition of the rebellious spirit he harboured behind 
a quiet appearance. In Jaunary, 1916, Subhas Bose was in 
the third year class. He was the monitor. The stu- 
dents were unhappy about the arrogant attitude of one Eng- 
lish Professor, Mr. Oaten. One dayit was too much for 
the boys to take. Some drastic decision was taken by the 
boys to teach Mr. Oaten a lesson. It was none too pleasant 
a decision. Mr. Oaten reported next day to the Principal 
that five boys in mufti had pounced upon him, man-handled 
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him and thrown him intoa gutter. The whole class was 
asked to name the boys. But no one came forward. But 
Subhas Bose was suspected to be the culprit as he was re- 
garded as the ringleader. He was expelled from the College. 
He appealed to the University for permission to study at 
some other College. Thatr too was refused. It was feared 
that this would bring Subhas's brilliant educational career to 
an end. But finally he was readmitted in 1917 and he 
joined the Scottish Church College. 


This year and a half of enforced holiday was not idled 
away by Subhas Bose. He joined his father at Cuttack. 
While he was there, two epidemics broke out in Orissa. He 
organised and led volunteer corps to aid suffering humanity 
in those parts. 

For his readmission, Subhas was indebted to Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji, who was then the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, and to Dr. Urquhart, the Principal of the Scottish 
Church College. After rejoining, Subhas decided to acquire 
some military training through the Unverersity Training Corps. 
This training stood him in good stead during the Second 
World War when he had to lead the Indian National Army 
into the battle-field. Subhas completed his college career 
at Calcutta by securing first class honours in philosophy in 
B.A., and was placed second in the order of merit. He then 
took up the M. A. course with experimental psychology as 
his principal subject. Butby that time, the war in Europe 
had ended and his father was anxious that he should con- 
tinue his studies in England. 


Subhas reached London towards the end of October, 1919. 
He joined the University of Cambridge. He had only some 
eight months left to prepare for the Indian Civil Service 
open competitive examination, which was to be held early 
in July, 1920. 

Though he had never any heart for becoming a bureaucrat 
of the British imperialistic regime, the examination itself. 
was a challenge to him. He wentall out for securing a high 
rank. At the time of the examination, he was a bit dis- 
heartened. He madea blunder of spending a lot of his 
time in first making a rough Sanskrit translation and then 
trying to write it out in a fair copy. The result was that 
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when the bell rang he had completed only a portion of his 
rough translation. He was afraid that in view of the keen 
competition, he would stand no chance. But, to his great 
surprise, he was declared fourth in the list of successful 
candidates. 

Now a new conflict arose in the young boy's mind. e 
had successfully faced the challenge of the examination. His 
father and relatives were all proud of his achievement. But 
what to do next? His rather reluctant approach towards 
the I.C.S. examination had been further shaken by the visit 
of Lokamanya Tilak to Cambridge iu 1919. This “Father of 
Indian Unrest" had asked the Indian students not to go in 
for Government service but to devote themselves to national 
service. 

The events in India were already heading towards a great 
upheaval under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
special session of the Congress in Calcutta in September, 1920, 
had approved of the non-violent non-cooperation movement. 
Bengal, then the leader of the Indian revolution, had res- 
ponded whole-heartedly to the call of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The movement was assuming gigantic proportions in Bengal 
under Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. The latter’s call to 
the country to sever all connections with the British bureau- 
cracy brought Subhas nearer to his final decision. 


Despite his knowledge of all the disadvantages of such a 
drastic step as his resignation from the Civil Service, he was 
convinced that his personal sacrifice and suffering were need- 
ed when the country was ablaze with the non-cooperation 
movement. It took him seven long months to argue within 
himself as well as with his parents and brother Sarat Bose 
to arrive at a decison. But it seems obvious that he was 
always mission-conscious and he-was always guided by the 
dictates of that mission. After a hard struggle, he took his 
decision and sent in his resignation in the third week of 
April, 1921. When Subhas had a talk with the Censor, Mr. 
Reddaway, who helped him in the beginning to get admis- 
sion at Cambridge, the latter was Surprised to hear about 
the resignation, because no Indian within his knowledge had 
ever done so before. 


From England, he came back to Calcutta in the middle of 
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July, 1921, and from Howrah station he went straight to 
the house of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, and it is now 
known that Deshbandhu's magnetic personality was responsi- 
ble for making Subhasa great figure in India. Deshbandhu 
used to call Subhas “young old man” meaning young in age 
but old in wisdom. Subhas Bose himself has frankly acknow- 
ledged in his book, “The Indian Struggle," how his first in- 
terview with Chittaranjan Das deeply impressed him. This 
was in marked contrast to his first talk with Mahatma 
Gandhi. The latter was, according to Subhas, rather dis- 
appointing. He found Deshbandhu resolute and clear and 
Mahatmaji wavering and inexact. Of course, this was only 
a first impression and later events made him alter his views 
radically about Mahatma Gandhi. But, as far as Deshbandhu 
Das was concerned, the dazzling effect he produced on the 
young Subhas never left him. His heart, which was always 
on the lookout for a beam of light, found a flood of sun- 
light in the great Chittaranjan Das. 


A political partnership gradually developed between them 
which was to last until the sad and sudden demise of Desh- 
bandhu Das. The first assignment he received was that of 
being the Secretary to the Publicity Board of the Congress. 
He was also nominated as the Principal of the National 
College. The first non-cooperation movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi was then infull swing. Leaders after leaders were 
courting jail. But it was apparent to many that the move- 
ment had lost its momentum by 1922. 


C.R. Das, who had been arrested during the civil disobe- 
dience movement, was released in August, 1922. While in 
Alipur Jail, he had an opportunity for calm reflection as to 
the steps to be taken when once the non-cooperation move- 
ment had ended. He was thus one of the first to realize the 
failure of the movement and the urgent necessity for avoid- 
ing frustration. 

He evolved a programme for a constitutional fight against 
the dyarchical system which the British had introduced, as 
a result of Montford constitutional reforms. Hc became the 
hero of the post-civil disobedience period, and was elected 
the President for the Gaya Session of the Congress in De- 
cember, 1922. Unfortunately, his resolution for a constitu- 
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tional fight was rejected by a majority of votes. Asa con- 
sequence, he resigned from the presidentship. From first of. 
January, 1923, he formed the all-India Swaraj Party, of 
which he became the first President and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the General Secretary. 

In all these activities, Subhas Bose stood firmly by the 
side of Deshbandhu. In fact, he was the corner-stone of 
the entire Swaraj Party organisation. He was also one of 
the principal architects of the great all-India campaign that 
followed. The success wasso great that the majority of 
the Congress leaders veered round to the Swarajist point of 
view. A special session of the Congress was held at Delhi 
under the presidentship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. It 
passed a resolution endorsing the policy of constitutional 
fight as advocated by the Swaraj Party. As soon as the 
session was over, the Swarajists founded an English Daily 
“FORWARD” as their official organ with Subhas Bose in 
charge. The whole movement was now in full swing. In 
the elections that followed, the Swarajists came out victori- 
ous with a thumping majority. At Calcutta, Deshbandhu 
Das became the first elected Mayor of the Corporation and 
Subas Bose, the Chief Executive Officer. More than ever 
before, the young Subhas had now opportunity to exhibit 
his talents as a political leader in command. It was no easy 
job to impose the public will on. the British bureaucracy. 
which ruled the country with a firm hand. The officers of 
the Corporation had at first believed that they could play 
with the newly elected body. Butthey had misjudged the 
men who had come to power. One of the most difficult 
officers to deal was Mr. J. R. Coats, the Chief Engineer. 
It was Mr. Coats' habit to show as much of negligence to- 
wards the elected representatives of the people as ‘possible. 
He wanted to annoy them as if to create a scene. One day, 
Subhas Bose got the chance to pull him right. Mr. Coats 
entered in a casual and jaunting manner into the Chief Exe- 
cutive’s cabin. He started talking with a cigarette in his 
mouth, with an unruffled face, butin a tone of biting but 
sweet irony. Subhas asked: “Ts it proper, Mr. Coats, to smoke 
before a superior officer?” Mr. Coats had many juniors to 
deal with and he knew immediately the consequences if he 
failed to take the hint. He said "sorry" and threw away 
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the cigarette. After that no one had any reason to complain 
about Mr. Coats" misconduct ! 

The greater the laurels that Subhas Bose earned in the 
service of his country, the worse he became inthe eyes of 
the British rulers. In fact,he grew to bea great menace. 
His work at the Coporation was shaping him into a bril- 
liant example to India's youth. This was too much for the 
officers of British imperialism to bear. They did not wish 
to lay hands on Deshbandhu Das himself. But they wanted 
to hit him by removing his principallieutenant, Subhas Bose. 
One day in October, 1924, he was whisked away from the 
field of public service and put into jail. 


The extent to which the British considered Subhas danger- 
ous is illustrated by two facts. Firstly, arrests were rare in 
1924. Secondly, after two months of intense deliberation, the 
British decided to deport Subhas to Burma indefinitely as 
in the case of two other outstanding leaders, Lala Lajpatrai 
in 1907 and Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 1908. He was sent to 
Burma in December, 1924. He suffered very much. The 
result was that after two and a half years of imprisonment 
he became seriously ill. Under medical advice, he was 
brought back to Calcutta and released in May, 1927. The 
sufferings in the Burmese jail would have worn down the 
spirit of any ordinary freedom fighter. But this was not the 
case with Subhas. Even in his emaciated condition, Subhas 
remainded an untamed lion in the service of his country. 
Besides the physical sufferings, Subhas Bose had also under- 
gone mental torture no hearing of the sudden death of Desh- 
bandhu Das no 16th June, 1925. To him, C. R. Das was 
the great hero in the epic struggle for freedom. He was his 
guru and the leader to be followed blindly. But at the time 
when his master passed away, Subhas sat there helpless in 
a prison cell. It was a heart-breaking experience for the 
young patriot and politician. 

He slowly recovered from his illness. Bht, as he cast his 
eyes around, he found the Indian National Movement in an 
extremely sorry plight. Deshbandhu was dead and Mahat- 
maji had withdrawn from active politics. There was dif- 
fidence among the other older politicians. Subhas Bose 
took some solace in building up a youth movement. In his 
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efforts he was joined by another youthful Congress leader, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The youth of the day was no more 
satisfied with the modest approach of elder statesmen. The 
effect of the efforts of Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose 
was felt at the session of the Congress held at Madras in 
1927 under the presidentship of Dr. M. A. Ansari, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Subhas Bose, and Shuaib Qureshi were appointed 
general secretaries for the Congress. By this time Subhas’ 
prestige had spread far and wide all over India. In May, 
1928, he was called upon to preside over the Maharashtra 
Provincial Conference at Poona. In his speech there, he 
advocated new lines of activity and organisation in the field 
of labour and students all over the country. Speaking a little 
later at Calcutta he said, “We can no longer livein an iso- 
lated corner of the world. When India is free, she will 
have to fight her modern enemies with modern methods, 
both in the economic and in the political spheres. The 
days of the bullock cart are gone and are gone for ever. 
Free India must prepare herself for any eventuality as long 
asthe whole world does not accept whole-heartedly the 
policy of disarmament.” This was spoken some 30 years 
ago and every word of it is true even to-day. 

Subhas was a politician who thought in terms of freeIndia 
and not merely as an agitator. This was a distinguishing 
mark all through his career. While most of the national 
leaders thought in terms of the anti-British struggle, very 
few visualised that freedom was near and meant more. 
Subhas was convinced that the British could not hold India 
for long. He, therefore, not only talked of fighting the 
British but also of administering a free India. He never 
failed to think as to what we should do when we were free. 
He therefore wanted the youth to be geared up to shoulder 
the responsibility of solving the problems of free India be- 
sides giving their share in the struggle. Such was the bold 
approach made by Subhas, the hero of the Indian youth. 
He went from one youth conference to another giving a new 
call and preaching a bold philosophy of uncompromising 
fight, and, if necessary, a destructive struggle to achieve 
freedom. Here was the beginning ofa new trend in the 
thinking of India’s leadership, as distinct from that of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Presiding at the Madhya Pradesh Youth 
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Conference in Nagpur in November, 1929, Subhas said, ^ With- 
out destruction you cannot have a new creation............... If 
we believe that construction is possible without destruction, 
we shall be sadly mistaken. So also shall we err if we re- 
gard destruction to be an end in itself. The growth and 
expansion of the freedom movement in any sphere of life 
means destruction and sometimes ruthless destruction. 


There can be no compromise with untruth, hypocrisy, bond- 
age and inequality." 


The developments after 1929 were quick. First came the 
Congress declaration of complete independence as the na- 
tion’s goal in 1929, December. It was followed by the 
launching of Salt Satyagraha on March 12, 1930. Fora 
year, thestruggle went on unabated. By March, 1931, about 
80,000 people had been arrested. This was followed by the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Round Table Conference and finally 
the repudiation of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact by the new Vice- 
roy, Lord Willingdon. Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on 
January 4, 1932, soon after his return from England in 
December 1931. One of the first leaders to be arrested 
soon after was Subbhas Bose. He was travelling to Bombay 
by the Calcutta Mail when he was taken down at Kalyan 
station and sent straight to Seoni Jail in Madhya Pradesh. 
That was on the fifth of January, 1932. From the way the 
British swooped on him, it was apparent that they regarded 
him as their worst enemy. 


Having never fully recovered from his ill health, Subhas 
Bose fell seriously ill at Seoni. He was then transferred to 
Jabalpur Central Jail, and to make things lighter for him, 
his elder brother, Sarat Bose, was also brought there. But 
his condition continued to grow worse. Doctors advised 
a change and preferably a release. But the British were 
in no mood to release him. So he went to Madras Jail. By 
that time he had lost some 82 pounds and could eat 
and digest only liquid food. But even in this agony of suf- 
fering, Subbas Bose’s kindness of heart never left him. 
Whenever there was an opportunity, he would cook for other 
fellow prisoners, most of whom were there for long terms. 
His sternness towards his opponents also never left him. 

One day, Mr. Abbas Ali, the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
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of Madras, called upon Subhas Bose and asked, “Are you 
comfortable?” The mockery in the question was apparent. 
But back came Subhas’ reply, “why don't you put yourself 
in this position and then get the answer?” To the amuse- 
ment of all other prisoners, Mr. Abbas Ali left without any 
further conversation. 

In October, 1932, Subhas was transferred to Bhowali Sana- 
torium. His condition was so bad that the British doctor 
attending on him advised that if Subhas Bose agreed to 
proceed to Europe for medical treatment; he should be al- 
lowed to doso. He was, therefore, brought to Bombay on 
23rd February, 1933, and was allowed to sail for Europe. 
He went to Vienna for treatment; there he had the good 
fortune to meet Vithalbhai Patel with whom he found him- 
self in agreement as regards many ideas. They jointly 
issued a manifesto strongly disapproving Gandhiji’s action 
in suspending the Satyagraha movement. 

In Europe, Subhas Bose had time to rest and study the 
world situation and ponder over the development of the 
Indian struggle. His dissatisfaction of the methods of strug- 
gle followed by Mahatma Gandhi led him to fresh thinking. 
He toured round Europe, met a number of Indians and some 
of the European leaders. This was the next stage in the 
development of his formative mind. He put down some of 
his ideas and reminiscences in the from of a book, ‘‘The 
Indian Struggle.” The book is far from being a clear re- 
flection of his'mind. Subhas Bose was himself dissatisfied 
with some -of the aspects of the book and he wanted to 
rewrite the same. But he never again found time to do 
So. In 1936, the Congress was to hold its Golden Jubilee 
Session, with Jawaharlal Nehru as the President. Having 
now fully recovered, Subhas Bose could not hold himself 
in check. Through he was informed by the British Embassy 
in Vienna that he would bearrested if he returned to India, 
he saw no benefit in remaining in Europeasa virtual exile. 
He landed at Bombay in April, 1936, and was arrested im- 
mediately at the port. He was removed to Yeravada Jail 
and from there to Kurseong in May, 1936. In December, he 
was brought to Calcutta and kept at the Medical college 
Hospital for treatment under police vigilance, as his health 
had begun to failagain. The treatment there did not help 
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him and his condition became so critical that he was finally 
released unconditionally in March, 1937. After six months 
of rest and some intermittent period of activity in connection 
with the A.I.C.C. session at Calcutta, Subhas Bose again 
left for Europe in November, 1937. This time he was allow- 
ed to go to England where he received a great ovation from 
the Indian student community. He also met leading labour 
leaders of Britain. It was while he was in England that he 
received the message that he had been elected President of 
the Haripura Congress of 1938. It was a fitting tribute to 
an ardent life of devotion and suffering. Great as the event 
was, the election of Subhas Bose to the presidentship of the 
Congress marked a period of conflict with many of his col- 
leagues at the top. The three years he had spent in Europe 
had brought Subhas Bose much closer to the arena of in- 
ternational politics than some of his other colleagues in the 
Congress. Whatever contact some of the other leaders had 
was with and through England. Consequently, their estimate 
of the world situation was different from that of Subhas 
Bose. Subhas had travelled wide and far with open eyes 
and open ears. He had learnt to see England from a dif- 
ferent angle. His vision of European politics was closer and 
more intimate. 

Therefore, when he assumed the Congress leadership, his 
mind- worked differently from that of other leaders. He had 
now a set conception of an approaching conflict between 
Britain and the Central European powers. So, when he be- 
came the President, the strategy he had in mind was to 
launch an active anti-British movement in a manner as would 
weaken Britain to such an extent that she would have to 
come to terms with nationalist forces in India. 

The other leaders, principally Mahatma Gandhi, worked 
with a different background. They had mainly the Indian 
masses before their eyes and buta vague conception ofthe 
European situation. They worked on the premises that the 
public in India was not sufficiently recouped from the effects 
of the 1930 movement to be able to carry on another 
immediate struggle successfully. Thus, there was truth in the 
thinking on either side and what was required was a proper 
bridging of the two assessments. Just as Mahatmaji and 
others knew the pulse of the Indian people, Subhas had 
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measured the pulse of modern Europe. Nothing could have 
been more desirable than a combination of such far-sighted 
thinking on both sides. 

Unfortunately, Subhas Bose had been separated too long 
from his other colleagues. Though he was a national hero 
and known to every Congressman, in the field of actual work 
and co-operation, the opportunities had been few. From 
1921, except fora brief spell from 1928 to 1931, Subhas 
Bose had been in jails or in exile, right up to his election 
as the President of the Congress. Mahatmaji, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhai Patel, Pandit Pant,  Rajendrababu, 
Rajaji, had all been cooperating and working together close- 
ly for many many years. They knew each other's angulari- 
ties and knew also how to avoid internal conflicts. But to 
them all, Subhas Bose was virtually an unknown factor, and 
vice versa. More than anything else, this was at the root 
of the misundertanding which arose. Many have painted 
the tussle that followed as between rightists and leftists. 
That is misleading. Subhas Bose was never a leftist as 
such in the sense the word is used generally. He was, no 
doubt, an independent thinker. That he believed in youth 
and inlabour organisations was in keeping with the times 
in which he lived. This did not necessarily make him either 
a Marxist or a leftist. The only factor which made him 
dear to the leftist element in India was that he was a radical 
and a fast-thinking politician. 

As Subhas Bose began his work as the President of the 
Congress, the respective differences in approach grew. To 
make matters worse, certain interested elements tried to give 
the differences an ideological colour. The leftists, alterna- 
tively called also socialists, had lost a political leader when 
Jawaharlal Nehru was made the President of the Congress 
in 1929. Now they needed a symbolic head with an all- 
India reputation. So, they were eager to keep their hold 
on Subhas Bose even after he become the President, out of 
the fear that he might go the way of Jawaharlal Nehru. What 
had attracted them to Subhas Bose was not so much ideo- 
logical identity as practical considerations. They hardly 
knew Subhas Bose’s tnind or they knew only as much as 
other Congress leaders. On the other hand, the so-called 
rightists, who should be better described as “old guards" 
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were overcome by a wrong apprehension that Subhas Bose 
was out for jettisoning their policies from the Congress. 
What was required under these circumstances was a mind 
which understood the falsity of fear on either side. But they 
had very few common friends. Those few who were there 
were out of the picture due to the conflict being misunder- 
stood as between the right and the left. Asa result, before 
the year was out, it was apparent that the Working Com- 
mittee consisting of the old guard and Subhas Bose had 
fallen out. But there was no heat in the controversy and 
many believed that the conflict would end as soon as the 
term of Subhas Bose ended. 

Even the question of a new President would have been 
solved amicably if the minds of the opposing parties had 
been properly interpreted to each other. Subhas Bose was 
merely eager that the torch of the freedom fight should be 
kept burning and that a struggle should be launched before 
the second world war commenced. The old guard, some- 
times referred to as rightists, feared that if Subbas Bose 
remained as the Congress President, he might take the hasty 
step of launching a movement when the country was not 
prepared. They had nothing personally against him and it 
is certain that he would have retained his important posi- 
tion in the Working Committee, even under a new President. 
But, unfortunately, matters came to such a pass that Subhas 
Bose decided to fight the election for the Presidentship of 
the Congress to prove the strength of his following. He 
laboured under an illusion that Mahatma Gandhi and others 
underestimated his popularity in the country. He therefore 
was eager to demonstrate his strength. After a victory, he 
thought he would extend his friendship to the old guard 
and everything would be all right. But strength means 
strength. Subhas Bose’s victory against Pattabhi Sitaram- 
ayya was taken up as a challenge by his colleagues, who 
clamped down his powers by a resolution at the Tripura 
Congress by which Subhas Bose became dependent in 
Mahatma Gandhi for the selection of his Working Commit- 
tee. There was no more any question of Subhas Bose 
accepting the old guard as his colleagues asa matter of grace, 
but it turned out to be a matter of right. Now two irresist- 
ible forces were pitched against each other. A division, 
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a parting of the ways, was unavoidable. The years 1939 
and 1940 saw the intensification of the conflict. 

1939 proved that the assessment ofthe European situa- 
tion by Subhas Bose was cent per cent correct. In March, 
1939, he had predicted that a war would break out in six 
months’ time. He was correct almost to the day. He had 
predicted that the war would find Britain on shaky legs. 
This was in contrast to many other Congress leaders’ ideas 
that Britain would have an easy walk-over in any European 
country. Subhas Bose was almost prophetically correct in 
his analysis. Subhas Bose had wanted that the Indian strug- 
gle should be on by the time the war broke out. This would 
force Britain to come to an understanding immediately with 
Indian national leaders. There was a chance that had a 
Satyagraha movement been on in 1939, Britain might have 
surrendered more easily than in 1942, when they had regain- 
ed their breath and had obtained the cooperation of the 
U.S.A. By 1942 August, when the Quit India movement was 
launched, the British were in no mood to come to terms. 
In fact, they had used the years 1941 to 1941 to bolster up 
the mnoster of Muslim League and partition. All these, how- 
ever, are but might-have-beens. : 

Having realized by 1940 that a mass movement without 
the active cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi and Congress 
leadership was doomed. Subhas Bose set himself to the 
task of evolving a new way of weakening or defeating Bri- 
tain. He feared that due to various considerations, the bulk 
of Indian leaders would hesitate to strike while the war 
was on. He was afraid that thus a golden opportunity to 
free India might be lost. There was very little he could do 
from within India without the help of the Congress organi- 
sation. The leftists’ honeymoon with him was short-lived. 
Either they deserted him or they were merely some weak 
individuals who rotated round his orbit. He himself was 
bound to be kept in prison by the British as long as the 
war lasted. What was he to do under these circumstances? 
He felt hedged in and his master-mind began to work with 
the zeal of a revolutionary. He had read the histories of 
many countries which had regained their freedom by the 
help of “the enemies of their enemies.” Looking to recent 
history, he remembered the case of Lenin. Lenin had not 
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hesitated to takethe help of the reactionary monarchy of 
Germany to defeat Czarism and bring about the triumph 
of Communism. He had never hesitated to use one reac- 
tionary force to destroy another. Why should he therefore 
not utilize the Fascist reactionaries to destroy the Imperia- 
list monster? In such planning, as was also the case with 
Lenin, it is immaterial who wins. The main idea is to hit 
the enemy while he is weak and gain power. Having been 
convinced of the soundness of his arguments, he laid down 
a plan, which his resolute will and undaunted courage help- 
ed to make a success. 

By this time he was again in jail. He began with a game 
of death. On November 19, 1940, he started a fast unto 
death. His motive was to get released in order to be able 
to carry out his plan. He went on with his job with a 
calculated coolness. He knew how to frighten the British 
and sidetrack them. He realized that if he commenced the 
fast with the avowed and open purpose of getting his re- 
lease, the British would never do him the favour. So he 
created an atmosphere by systematic letters and talks to 
his friends, relatives and Government that with his fast he 
aimed at martyrdom. So, he wrote to the Governor of 
Bengal, "What greater solace can there be than the feeling 
that one has lived and died fora principle? What higher 
satisfaction can a man possess than the knowledge that his 
spirit will beget kindred spirits to carry on his unfinished 
task? What better reward can a soul desire than the cer- 
tainty that his message will be wafted over hills and dales 
and over the broad plains to every corner of his land and 
across the seas to distant lands? What higher consumma- 
tion can life attain than peaceful self-immolation at the altar 
of one’s cause? This is the technique of the soul. The 
individual must die, so that the nation may live. Today 
I must die, so that India may live and may win freedom 
and glory." 

Having created this atmosphere, and with the will to ap- 
pear to be in dead earnest about his threat of martyrdom, 
it did not take long for the British to get scared. He was 
released on 5th of December 1940. But something like a 
house-arrest continued. The cases against him were post- 
poned fora month or so. The British thought that they 
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would arrest him again as soon as he had recovered suffi- 
ciently. Subhas Bose himselt was also aware of this. He 
knew that he had a very short time at his disposal to carry 
out his plans. He was to appear in court on the 27th of 
January, 1941. So, whatever he wanted to do had to be 
done by that time. In his planning, Subhas Bose was helped 
by one great. capacity he had. He could keepa secret to 
the extent that one could really say that his right hand 
did not know what his left hand was doing. He also kuew 
how to misguide his opponents. Therefore, he did every- 
thing to make the British believe that he was planning à 
big all-India Satyagraha movement. He would call to his 
place persons he knew to be agents of the British who would 
go and report whatever they thought was a secret plan of 
his. Hence he told them everything that would keep the 
British misguided. He talked often of sannyas, going to 
the Himalayas, and so on. He pretended to remain very 
weak, called for more doctors than necessary and all that 
would show to the British that he was unfit for any major 
activities. 

On the night of 17th January, 1941, however, he left his 
home secretly, dressed as a Lucknow Moulvi. He had in- 
formed no oneas to his actual plan. Some were told he 
was going underground. Some were told he was going on 
a pilgrimage and all that. His trip right up to Kabul passed 
off according to plan. On 25th of January, that is, eight 
days after his departure from home he was breathing the 
free air of Kabul. The British discovered only on the 27th 
of January that the bird had flown away. At Kabul he had 
friends and. with the help of the contacts he had established, 
particularly with Signor Mussolini, he could prepare for his 
departure to Europe without great difficulty. He was given 
an Italian passport bearing the name of Orlando Mazzota. 
With this he flew to Berlin. 

He had achieved only a part of a great plan at very great 
risk to his own life. Now the second and further task faced 
him: the task to commit Hitler and Mussolini to acknow- 
ledge the right of complete independence to India. He knew 
it would be easy with Mussolini, but being a realist, he rea- 
lized that it was really Hitler that counted. For that very 
reason, Subhas Bose stuck to Berlin. He turned down fre- 
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quentovertures from Mussolini to settle down in Rome. 
He knew he would have easier times in Rome but he always 
used to say, “What is the use of easier life at Rome if it 
cannot help India's independence?" 


Convincing the Nazi was not an easy job. Subhas Bose 
had to pass through six crucial months of trial and tribula- 
tion before he could achieve all about his object. It would 
be a long story to narrate everything here, but we may cite 
only one instance to show the firmness with which Subhas 
Bose acted. 

For months, certain Nazi officials went on insisting on 
terms for their cooperation which were impossible for a 
nationalist and a patriot like Subhas Bose to accept. Rather 
disgusted with them, he once coolly told his Nazi partners, 
"For the sake of my country, I have risked my neck to 
come to Germany. Forthe same reason I am prepared to 
risk my neck to return to India if I cannot achieve my 
purpose. The British C.I D. is very efficient and just as I 
escaped in spite of it, I shall escape your Gestapo also.” 

The Nazi had never heard such language. But now they 
knew the man with whom they were dealing. The road 
thereafter was cleared. He got all the terms he wanted ex- 
cept a declaration regarding independence. Hitler personally 
sanctioned all his demands, gave him the status of the head 
of a Free State and the fullest diplomatic immunity. The free- 
dom that Subhas Bose enjoyed in war-time Nazi Germany 
was so great that a Hungarian diplomat once remarked. 
“We are the allies of Germany but Subhas Bose's organisa- 
tion enjoys more freedom and rights than any of the East 
European States." A more fitting tribute was paid by the 
doyen of pre-war world diplomats, General Oshima, the war- 
time Japanese Ambassador in Berlin and one of the archi- 
tects of Berlin-Rome- Tokyo tripartite pact. Speaking in- 
formally at Berlin, the General said, “I have met many 
Asian, European and American diplomats in my life, but I 
have yet to meet one of the calibre of Subhas Bose." 

This is not exaggeration because Hitler who was imbued 
with the philosophy of racial superiority of the Nordic race 
and who was seldom known to have changed his views, 
agreed to delete derogatory remarks he had made about 
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India in his book “Mien Kampf” following a representation 
by Subhas Bose. The impression he had made in Berlin 
and on Hitler can be gauged from the remarks Hitler made 
when it was decided that Subhas Bose should proceed to 
East Asia to lead a frontal attack from the Burma border. 
Replying to Subhas Bose’s doubts about Japanese sincerity 
towards India’s right to independence, Hitler said: “Your 
Excellency, I am prepared to tear my tripartite agreement 
with Japan if she should refuse to honour your wishes in 
respect to India's independence." 

The real tribute to Subhas Bose is really in his own work 
and achievements. All shallow glorification only serves to 
mar his great personality. He was indeed a great man if 
to serve one's country unflinchingly is a great thing. He 
was a great democrat if the ideal of democracy is to serve 
the best interests of one's country. He was a great soldier 
if fighting without fear is the real attribute of a soldier. He 
wasa general who never commanded but attracted his 
soldiers by his love and affection. He was a politician whose 
strategy and skill were directed only towards his country's 
enemies and never towards his own countrymen. But if 
Subhas Bose were ever to describe himself, he would say, 


“J am the humble son of my mother-country and a disciple 
of my great Guru." 


CHAPTER II 
GERMANY IN THOSE DAYS 


WHEN Hitler came to power in 1933, Germany was the most 
backward military power in the whole of Europe. Except 
for the great name of Field-Marshal Hindenburg, who was 
the President of that Republic, there was no navy and no 
air force. No armaments of any kind were allowed to be 
manufactured in her factories and her army consisted of 
only 100,000 infantry with light equipment. It was more 
a police force than an equipped modern army as such. 

The German economic condition also was at its worst. 
Germany was without any gold reserves in the bank but she 
was burdened with a debt of reparations which still weighed 
heavily on her shoulders. There were about seven million 
unemployed in a total population of sixty millions. There 
were seventeen political parties fighting for power. It was 
almost a miracle that, under those circumstances and in the 
face of such a strong opposition from the Allies of the first 
world war, Hitler could develop her economy in the course 
of six years which was sound enough to cradicate unemploy- 
ment and create a land, sea and air power, strong enough 
to fight the greatest military powers in the world for about 
six years. 


What the Allied diplomats, politicians and their Gov- 
ernments were doing, while he was thus developing himself and 
growing stronger, remains an unsolved mystery to this day. 
Could they have not stopped his march into Ruhr area or 
checked him when he took possession of Czechoslovakia? 
The Allied forces could have easily stopped him then. Or 
were they really so weak or had they a guilty conscience 
because of the injustice done to Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles? And then instead of supporting Strassman and 
Bruenning, the Allies submitted themselves meekly to a 
wrong man. Like Russia, Hitler was not building his mili- 
tary power behind the iron curtain, but he did this quite 
openly. On various occasions, he paraded and displayed 
his growing power in modern armaments before foreign 
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diplomats and military attaches who attended such functions 
in large numbers. What were these diplomats doing, or were 
their Governments so complacent as to pay no heed to the 
reports of their diplomats? Did they believe that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other East European countries whom 
they were financing would do the fighting for them? By 
1939, Hitler had already developed Germany into a strong 
military power and even a layman could prophesy an armed 
clash if there was not going to be a revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles as he demanded it. But, unfortunately for the 
world, the self-complacent Allied powers turned a deaf ear 
to his demands and openly declared that the rattling of his 
sabre was sheer bluff. It was even said tha! internal jeal- 
ousies among Allied powers and their faulty diplomacy 
helped Hitler to power. 

Many important newspapers in India, and even in other 
European countries, dida great disservice to their people 
at that time, in their enthusiasm to run down Hitler. By 
their irresponsible writings hey had misled the people to 
believe that all those tanks and guns which Hitler so pround- 
ly paraded before foreign diplomats were made of "papier 
mache"! This type of misleading propaganda and the easy- 
going attitude of powers like France and Britain, were res- 
ponsible for what happened afterwards. Whatever excuses 
these countries may but forward today, the fact remains 
that the refusal of these powers to see the impending danger 
and to put an effective brake on Hitler’s activities in time, 
made him bold enough to demand more and more each time. 
It was this policy of appeasement which ultimately resulted 
in war. 

Because the Allied Powers did not oppose Hitler ener- 
getically when he came forward with fresh demands and 
even timidly tolerated his unjustified entry into Czechoslo- 
vakia, he put forward his other claims which were perhaps 
more reasonable than his occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
These claims were for the return of the free city of Danzig 
with the port of Engadin and a free passage to the province 
of East Prussia which was arbitrarily cut off from the rest 
of Germany by a corridor which had been created to give 
Poland an outlet to the North Sea. Poland, supported by 
England and France financially and by military pacts, felt 
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secure forthe time being. She could not agree to any 
change and briskly repudiated every German proposal in 
connection with the corridor and Danzing. 

Hitler was also claiming back the German African pos- 
sessions which are now practically annexed by England on 
the plea that Germans are incapable of colonising. Ger- 
many had spent a good dealof money and patient work in 
those colonies and developed them for the supply of cer- 
tain raw materials which she needed for her industries. This 
was with a view to make those industries independent of 
British control. Britain controlled the raw materials not 
only of her Empire but also of many other Asiatic and 
East European countries. Next came France and Belgium 
with their colonial empires controlling the supply of raw 
materials and then the small country, Holland, with her rich 
Indonesian colonies. This left German industries and con- 
sequently her whole economy, which was primarily based 
on industry, at the mercy of these nations which could at 
any time effectively strangle her progress. 

In spite of this adverse supply position with regard to raw 
materials on one side, and high tariff walls raised by these 
colonial empires against German goods on the other, Ger- 
many was slowly building up her economy in a manner 
that would enable her to hold out successfully for a long 
period in the event of a crisis. In those days, German in- 
dustry was working full swing, manufacturing not only war 
materials and consumer goods for home markets but pro- 
ducts needed by foreign markets, which were then ex- 
changed against raw materials or products of those coun- 
tries which German industry needed. As Germany had no 
gold reserves to purchase her requirements in the fore gn 
markets controlled by colonial powers, the famous barter 
system was introduced with great succes. It was based 
on the principle of estimated value of work in producing a 
certain product which was then exchanged f r equivalent 
value of the foreign product. It worked very well and 
for a time created a stir in the commodity markets and the 
world of finance. 

German scientists were also busy inventing and German 
engineers were erecting factories for new synthetic products 
to make their industry independent of certain foreign 
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materials. Buna rubber, synthetic benzine, high quality 
light metal alloys, right up to the manufacture of a butter- 
like fat from a coal base, with all the properties of butter 
but with a higher melting point soas to make it fit for use 
in the African heat, were already being manufactured in 
large quantities. 

Since the famous Treaty of Versailles till 1937-38 France 
had been the largest and the most well-equipped military 
power in Europe, except perhaps Russia about whose mili- 
tary strength every other country was in the dark, in spite 
of the prying cyes of various diplomatic missions. Western 
powers and America had all the time helped France to build 
her economy and her military strength. In spite of this 
great military strength of France and of her allies and in 
spite of the restrictions imposed upon Germany, which ac- 
cording to the terms of Versailles Treaty could only main- 
tain a Police Force of 100,000 men, the French people did not 
feel quite safe. They built alongside the German frontier 
the most modern line of fortification known as the Maginot 
Line. This Maginot Line was equipped with all modern 
technical devices of defence and offence and France was 
basking comfortably behind this invulnerable defence and 
her heavy gold reserves in the bank vaults. 

Hitler was also busy constructing a defence system like 
the Maginot Line. A western border wall known as the 
Siegfried Line was built just opposite the French Maginot 
Line of defence, with all modern military equipment. In 
short, everything, beginning from the creation of a well- 
equipped army, a modern air force, a first class navy, heaviest 
batteries and other defensive and offensive armaments, syn- 
thetic raw materials and large stocks of food grains and 
other commodities, was being done by Germany before the 
vigilant eyes and to the fullest knowledge of all foreign 
powers. Germany had not closed her doors hermetically 
like Russia against foreigners. Everyone could come and 
go, see and hear and form his own opinion about the state 
of affairs in that country. There were thousands of foreign- 
ers working in important armament factories and other 
places, so that it needed only intelligence to be convinced 
that Germany was preparing for an eventual armed conflict. 
When such were the facts, to complain of unpreparedness, 
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as England did, was nothing short of folly. The world war 
and the suffering of whole world was the result. 

The tension in those days mounted daily. Hitler's de- 
mands became more and more pressing every day. This 
time he demanded Danzig and a free passage to East Prus- 
sia. No one took him seriously but, on the contrary, ridi- 
culed him as a *bluffer.? The situation was getting out of 
control. The Polish-German dispute was becoming increas- 
ingly bitter while foreign diplomats in Moscow were busy 
wooing Stalin for friendship. There was great activity in 
all the political and diplomatic circles. Exchange of cables, 
diplomats flying between Moscow and their own metro- 
polis was the order of the day. [here wasa good deal 
of speculation, and at last Britain and the world were 
surprised to learn that Germany, the arch enemy of Com- 
munism, succeeded in signing a non-aggression pact with 
Stalin. One cannot visualise the fate of the world today 
if Hitler and Stalin had been able to keep true to this ar- 
rangement. This was a fresh blow to Allied diplomacy. 
Hitler strengthened his position by his checkmate to west- 
ern powers. There was nothing now to prevent him from 
taking what he wanted instead of begging for it. That was 
the situation in 1939. 

Those were the hot summer days of August 1939. The 
summer season was exceptionally good that year. The sun 
was shining for days radiating warmth, which is a rare phe- 
nomenon in all the North European countries. People eagerly 
looked forward for such a season. Everyone hopes that when 
he or she does on a holiday, the Weather God would smile 
and send the bright shining sun to make the days happy. 
Everyone in Europe, whether a clerk, a worker, an official 
ora banker, a housemaid or a barber's assistant plans his 
or her yearly leave in advance a id hopes that those days 
would be sunny days. 

erlin is a nice city with beautiful surroundings, with a 
bit of a forest round about and ample scope for water-sports 
of every kind. Like all other large capitals of Europe, 
Berlin was also busy and gay that year. Germans are by 
habita very hard-working and industrious people but that 
does not mean that they despise the comforts and joys of 
life made available by modern science and technology. All 
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cafes, restaurants, theatres, dancing halls were always packed 
as people had money enough to spend for these small luxuries. 
Summer resorts, bathing places, river and lake districts were 
crowded with men, women and childern swimming, boating, 
fishing, lying on the sand or on the green grass to get sun- 
burnt. At the same time, talks about war had become 
common, as were also the talks, conferences, congresses and 
meetings denouncing war, in which all the European coun- 
tries participated. However, the beautifully clear August 
horizon began to be spoiled gradually by dark clouds of the 
approaching storm. But the threatening clouds that were 
gathering were not those that carry along with them their 
fury ofthunder and lightning as also the blessings of rain 
to cool the scorched earth. These were clouds of war that 
carried in their folds fire, death aad destruction, instead of 
life-giving water. 


The common people of all the countries never wanted 
war and they could not believe in what was coming. Every- 
one thought that having gone through a fiery ordeal just 
twenty years back, reason would prevail and the Govern- 
ments would be able to settle matters amicably in the in- 
terest of all concerned. This was the only thing that could 
have saved the people of all countries from death, limitless 
sorrow, poverty and complete destruction of cultural, eco- 
nomic and social life. But all their hopes were shattered. 
The war came and lasted for five and a half years. This 
was the beginning of the great war. Hitler marched through 
Poland on the 3lst of August to take possession of Danzig. 
By the time England declared war on the 3rd of September, 
half of Poland was already in German hands and from the 
other side, Russia was bagging certain areas. Poland was 
overrun by German forces and was completely defeated in 
the course of three weeks. Thisplunged the whole of the 


world into war, with what disastrous results, we all know 
to our cost. 


It was in the middle of the second year of this war that 
Subhas Chandra Bose entered Germany most unexpectedly 
and organised what might well be called the Indian INational 
Army of Liberation in the West. 


CHAPTER III 
FREE INDIA CENTRE 


SiNCE September 1939, Germany was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle, but, by the end of 1940, she had consoli- 
dated her position considerably and was master of the situa- 
tion. The entry of Italy in the war was not received by 
Germany with any enthusiasm; on the contrary, it was con- 
sidered as very inopportune and undesirable. This event 
seemed to have come in the way of Germany's future pro- 
grammes and caused a good deal of confusion, as she was 
required to go to help Italy, whose armies made the poorest 
show wherever they went. The German war-front had al- 
ready extended considerably and, with the entry of Italy, 
she was required to send some of her best troopsto North 
Africa and the Balkan countries. 

At such a time, one Mr. Orlando Mazzota appeared in the 
German Foreign Office with Italian passport. It seems 
his arrival had already been made known to the department 
in question. and therefore the officer in charge knew that he 
was receiving a very important Indian leader with an Italian 
name and passport. This was no one else but Subhas 
Chandra Bose who had obtained an Italian passport in Kabul 
in the name of Sgr. Orlando Mazzota and arrived in Ger- 
many via Russia as that country had not yet engaged itself 
in war with Germany. 

Subhas Bose was a problematic figure for the Germans 
who were then in the thick of war. They did not know 
whether to be glad at his arrival and welcome him or to be 
cold and reject him. They did not know how to deal with 
him, particularly under those extraordinary conditions. In 
normal times it would not have mattered at all, as was ac- 
tually the case when, earlier, he visited Germany in 1935. 

He had been to Germany in 1935 to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of political and social conditions in that country 
and was, therefore, not very particular about the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards him. Although he was a well- 


known and popular Indian leader, he avoided at that time 
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Government recognition and reception. He preferred to be 
left alone. That enabled him to see things for himself and 
form his own opinion about the actual state of things exist- 
ing in that totalitarian country against which a good deal 
was being written in the world press. He feared at that 
time that if he were to be the guest of the Government, he 
would be shown only such things which, according to the 
Government, would leave the most favourable impression 
on his mind as a guest, and he would never have an oppor- 
tunity of sezing things about which the world had been so 
shocked. He wanted to see for himself the life and beha- 
viour of the German people and the working of the Gov- 
ernment machinery which had given the newspaper report- 
ers sufficient reason for those bitter attacks which had be- 
come a common feature of the daily press in all the demo- 
cratic countries of the world. 


As a private man, he could very carefully study, with the 
help and influence of some Indians who were staying in 
Germany in those days, the industry, the condition of 
Jabour, various amenities given to labour while working, 
and when old or sick, social welfare establishments, old age 
insurance and the like. He studied very carefully the work 
done in the agricultural sector which was very important 
for Germany. That sector had been very much neglected 
in previous years at the cost of industrial development and, 
therefore, agriculture was being particularly attended to in 
recent years in order to make the country self-sufficient as 
regards food. He also observed carefully the system of 
compulsory training for social work and a well-organised 
and disciplined army of social service youth, both boys and 
girls, particularly to help the farmers in their drive for 
self-sufficiency. He saw himself the ruthless persecution of 
Jews, Communists and other political opponents. He form- 
ed hisown opinion about Germany by seeing with his own 
eyes, by listening carefully to all, by coming in close contact 
with the people of that country, and by studying the situa- 
tion on the spot with an objective mind. He did not allow 
himself to be elated or prejudiced by the irresponsible writ- 
ings of some of the Indian papers which he read and which 
were being fed with news by Reuterand the Associated 
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Press. In those days, those news agencies were important 
British organs for foreign propaganda. 

This time, however, when he came to Germany in 1940, 
he had no other alternative but to seek for recognition at 
the Governmental level, because only then he could stay 
in Germany and decide upon his future programme. The 
German Foreign Office was very well-informed about Bose 
through its pre-war Consul-General in Calcutta and also 
from its representative in Kabul. The Foreign Office had 
all the information about his great past and knew from 
their reports that, as an active fighter against British im- 
petialism, Bose could be trusted with any help that the 
Government thought fit to extend to him. Jn a dictatorial 
state like Germany, however, and that too in times of war, 
the Foreign Office could not take any decision by itself 
about a great person like Bose who had special plans of his 
own and, as such, needed special consideration. The Foreign 
Office could not proceed without first referring the whole 
matter to Hitler. 

Bose had to wait till all the formalities which, in such 
cases, are of a very confidential nature, were gone through. 
This was good ina way as he too wanted some rest after 
that long, risky and eventful journey. It also gave him time 
to study the conditions then ruling in that country and his 
own surroundings. He could quietly gather his thoughts, 
think of some positive proposals and work out concrete 
plans before he was asked as to what he intended to do 
and how he proposed to utilise his time then and later. 

While Bose was thus busy with himself, the Foreign Office 
had already informed Hitler about him and his arrival in 
the capital, and was now waiting for the orders. One could 
not expect either an immediate decision or a ceremonial 
pompous welcome. All such things take perhaps much 
more time ina democratic country, where everything that 
looks like a responsibility is shoved from shoulder to shoul- 
der, than in a dictatorial state, where responsibility for 
good or bad decisions, with all their eventful consequences, 
is borne by a single person or a select group of persons. 

Hitler had no great admiration for India which had been 
rotting under British domination for centuries. According 
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to his power-ridden mind, he thought that, with such a big 
population and with those resources, Germany would have 
been able to dominate the whole world. Somehow he had 
formed the opinion that, if with those resources of theirs, 
the Indian people could not even win back their freedom, 
there must be something radically wrong with them. Natural- 
ly, on account of these thoughts and conclusions, his appre- 
ciation for the capacity of the British, who could keep in 
subjugation for centuries such a mass of people, at such a 
long distance, rose considerably. India was stilla British 
possession and England was utilising every possible human 
and material resource ofthat country in the war against 
him. But he knew that, at least this time, England was do- 
ing all this against India's will expressed openly by the 
public. He knew that Bose was one of the foremost leaders 
who represented this Indian opposition to Britain. T 

Asa matterof fact, while appreciating the way Britain 
had built a colonial empire and maintained it, Hitler, like 
some other continental politicians, had not only become an 
admirer of everything English but had developed somewhat 
of an inferiority complex in relation to Britain. He did not 
want to destory that power, if he could help it. This had 
yet another reason and that was his well-known race-theory. 
The superiority of Nordic races was a mania with him; on 
account of that he was in favour of conserving this dominant 
Nordic power. Had not Britain been panicky with the fear 
of being forced one day to play the second fiddle in Euro- 
pean power politics and declare war, Hitler would have 
continued to be an admirer of Britain. Perhaps it was for 
the good of many oppressed nations that this Anglo-German 
combination did not become a reality; otherwise, the coming 
of Indian Freedom would not have been such an easy walk- 
over. 

Hitler knew about India only indirectly, and, probably, 
mostly through writings by the British. Hitler like many 
other foreigners might have also read or heard about India’s 
struggle for freedom and self-rule carried on for decades, 
butatthe same time he must have been surprised and con- 
fused at the millions of Indians fighting for the British 
cause in Flanders and on other European fronts in the First 
World War, when he happened to be an ordinary soldier 
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and also now in Ethiopia and Egypt. With this psycholo- 
gical background, it is no wonder if Hitler found it difficult 
to take any early decision which could commit him to un- 
known risk and responsibilities. 


To the foreigners and in foreign political circles, only the 
names of a few Indian leaders were known in connection 
with the freedom struggle in India and that of Bose was pro- 
minent among them. But this information was not enough 
for Hitler to promise Bose an all-out support which he natu- 
rally desired, without any practical and perceptible benefit 
to the German cause. Moreover, at that time’ Germany was 
engaged in a war on fronts extending from the snow-bound 
regions of Norway to the sun-burnt deserts of Lybia. It 
was also possible that at that time Hitler was very busily 
engaged in making extensive plans for his contemplated 
large-scale offensive against Soviet Russia whose military 
strength was an unknown factor. That offensive was actu- 
ally launched on the 22nd of June of the same year. This 
shows clearly that at that time the leading lights of German 
politics must have been so busy that they had no time to 
consider in detail the case of a man, even of Bose’s political 
status, who had appeared suddenly on the scene, with his 
uncommon demands. He was unknown to them personally, 
except for the information they had received in advance 
from their representatives in Eastern Countries. 

Bose had not come to Europe with any letter of authority 
either from the Indian National Congress or from any other 
responsible, recognised political organisa ion in India to dis- 
cuss and negotiate with the German or the Italian Govern- 
ment the possibilities of armed co-operation. That might 
have roused their interest to some extent. But Bose was 
there on his own personal initiative without any proposal 
of that nature from his nation. Naturally, therefore, the 
most that these two countries could do for him in those cri- 
tical days of war, was to give him political asylum and treat 
him as an honoured guest. 

Whe one takes into consideration these technical and 
practical difficulties, aggravated by conditions of war, it was 
not atall surprising if the minds of the German authorities 
were pre-occupied with the most vital problems of their 
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own and ifthe question about Bose and his plans did not 
receive any priority. Accoring to them, Bose had no 
burning and immediate problems which needed prompt 
attention and action and, as he was well-looked after, he 
could as well wait for some time! 


Even though Bose himself was not yet fully ready with 
hiscomplete plans and programme, still he felt uneasy at 
the delay. He had not risked that long journey to sit here and 
enjoy his life, if war-worried cities could at all offer enjoy- 
ment of any kind. His mind was working on quite different 
lines. For him, every hour that passed meant a loss of a 
strategic point in the great struggle which he had mentally 
Jaunched against foreign rule in his own country. 

In those days, German armies were successfully progress- 
ing on all fronts. "That was an important psychological fac- 
tor in his favour, and it could help him to achieve some- 
thing positive which would ultimately brighten his prospects. 
Ina great war like that, there are always ups and downs 
and he rightly thought that he would miss the greatest op- 
portunity of his life if he were to miss this psychological 
moment when the Gemans were jubilant with success. He 
thought that in that mood they would appreciate the Indian 
situation better and would concede to him his requirements. 


He was not in search of a mere political asylum where he 
would be treated as an honoured guest by the German peo- 
ple. He wanted to have something substantial wherewith 
he could help his country in her struggle for freedom. The 
results of the war so far exhibited the weakness of British 
power to some extent and had considerably lowered their 
prestige. This was obviously the proper time when India 
ought to strike to attain her goal. Experience had, how- 
ever, shown him that, without proper military training and 
equipment, india was too weak to oppose Britain which was 
fully armed and ruthless. 


Bose had not yet been very long in Germany and yet, for 
him whose mind was always active and restless, it appeared 
as if he were there for years. He was free and yet he could 
not doanything. Tt wasthat which worried him the most. 
So much of his valuable time had already been taken for 
planning and plotting for his escape. It had cost him many 
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days and sleepless nights to get out of his Calcutta house, 
followed byan equally anxious and adventurous journey to 
Kabul. Even in Kabul he was not safe until he was in pos- 
session of the Italian passport for getting out of the coun- 
try and reaching safely the German capital. As days passed, 
he began to think if all that was going to end in a fiasco, 
inan empty nothingness. It perturbed him all the time, per- 
haps unnecessarily. He came to Europe with an Italian 
name and an Italian passport from Kabul. Mussolini pro- 
mised to give him every help, but Subhas chose to go to 
Berlin because something prompted him, and rightly too, 
that Italy, in spite of her desire to help and her well-mean- 
ing heart, would not be able to give him that security and 
assistance which he wanted. He had very ambitious plans, 
but, to carry them out, Italy did not possess adequate re- 
sources and Rome was not the right place where he could 
stay and develop his plans to success. Rome with the free 
Vatican city was the nest of foreign spies. He had conse- 
quently decided in favour of Germany where he was impa- 
tiently waiting, mindful of every minute that he was losing. 


Germany was at that time winning, no doubt, but, after 
all, she was fighting an unequal war; consequently Germans 
had their own difficulties. One could not therefore blame 
them for this casual, but from Bose's stand-point almost 
murderous, delay. At that particular moment, the War-God 
was in their favour, but as long as the war was not at an 
end, there was no knowing whether this temporary success 
even though magnificent, would not turn into a complete 
defeat. Only a few wrong decisions, some wrong disposi- 
tions of the army, meant a complete change of the course 
of war. 

Bose's name was not much known to the people in Ger- 
many. Asa matter of fact, Germans never took any interest 
in the political affairs of India, obviously because it was the 
affair of England. It was moreso during Hitler's regime 
as he did not want to spoil his relations with England. Indi- 
ans staying in Germany had very unpleasant experience of 
this attitude of the German Government. At no time after 
the First World War, was the German Foreign Office so re- 
luctant and evasive in supporting any activity or entertain- 
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ing any complaint of a political nature against England by 
the nationalist Indians staying there, as was the case in the 
period between 1933 and 1932. Even during the course of 
war, Hitler always talked of coming to terms with England, 
but failed. 

The Operation Dunkirk gives very clear evidence of 
Hitlers sympathies for Britain. Between 29th May and 
14th June 300,000 British troops were allowed to be embark- 
ed from Dunkirk because Hitler refused to allow the victo- 
tious German forces to mop up the routed Britains. At 
that time Germany hada very strong Air Force, a well- 
equipped submarine fleet and the German army was victo- 
riously following the demoralised enemy at its heels. If 
Hitler had wished it, nota single British soul would have 
ever reached England. That was also the occasion when 
Germany could have invaded England; but Hitler’s decision 
was to the contrary. 


It was therefore not very easy to change this pro-British 
attitude of Hitler into a friendly gesture towards India which 
was indirect opposition to England. Moreover, the ap- 
pearance of Bose in Germany was quite unexpected. No 
one was prepared for it and as such the Germans could not 
make any promises off hand, which they might not be able 
to keep. This may besaid to be a peculiar trait of the Ger- 
man character. Sometimes, it brings upon them the blame 
of being impolite and rude. Even ata later stage, when 
Bose wanted the German Government to make certain dec- 
Jarations, they were not made, obviously because the 
Government wanted to make such declarations only when 
they were hundred per cent sure of their fulfilment and not 
merely in anticipation. 

At the same time, Germany surely wanted every foreign 
co-operation that could directly or indirectly affect the ene- 
my’s war machine. India happened to be an import- 
ant bastion and the biggest reservoir of British supplies of 
men and material and India had been pushed into war with- 

out the consent of the people. Therefore, Germany would 
: io: like to displease Bose totally or allow his proposal to 
apse. 


It was not possible to get from Bose any direct help and 


ea. 
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Germany too was not very keen about it. But no one had 
any clear conception of the manner in which he could be of 
any help to German war efforts and also of help to India. 
The only way for the time being seemed to be the Radio 
propaganda, calling upon Indians to abstain from taking any 
active part in war and from helping Britain in her war ef- 
forts. But this was not the work after Bose’s heart and not 
at any rate work which was important enough for a man 
of his status. Moreover, talking occasionally to Indian peo- 
ple on the German Radio did not require any effort nor oc- 
cupy even a fraction of his time. Surely every Indian would 
have listened to him gladly and many would have also follow- 
ed his instructions for crippling the British and weakening 
them. Perhaps that might have compelled them to accede 
at Jeast to a few of Indian demands. But that was a very 
yague thing, a chimera. 


While Hitler was thinking over these things in between his 
multifarious activities, Bose was contemplating and waiting 
for an opportunity to do something substantial, something 
very dynamic that could really and directly help India to 
freedom. Like Germany, Britain also was engaged in alife- 
and-death struggle. She had received grievous wounds at 
the hands of Germans at Dunkirk, as well as in North Africa, 
and was not feeling sure of her ground. She was making 
all-out efforts by collecting every possible help in men and 
material from the Commonwealth countries and from India 
under compulsion. Indian leadership was not in favour of 
fighting the British battle with Indian men and material. 
Bose was confident that his call from Germany supporting 
the views of his colleagues would certainly help to strengthen 
their hands. 


As he was freeand out of the clutches of the British at 
this juncture, Subhas wanted to make the best of this valu- 
able opportunity by doing something more concrete and 
more effective than mere talking. However, while doing sc, 
he did not want to be a pawn in the hands of one of the 
belligerent powers to be used as a tool. He wanted to 
work on his own, in his own way, without outside influence 
or direction and with the one definite purpose of helping 
India to freedom by weakening the British power. The task 
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was difficult although the enemy was common to both India 
and Germany. It was not easy either for the German 
Foreign Office or for Bose to find out a workable formula. 
It cost him many a sleepless night. He often felt desperate 
and despondent for not finding a way out of this dilemma. 
He often asked himself the question: How could he con- 
tinue to remain inactive in Germany after all these risks 
and sufferings of a long journey from home? 

Slowly Bose got over this stage of self-rebuke, forgot what 
had happened, began to live in the present and started forg- 
ing plans for the future. The delay from the German side 
came to him at times as 2 boon in disguise. He utilised 
this time in observing, in thinking, in investigaing the 
possibilities and in devising tentative plans for those things 
which he considered practicable. He had to be very care- 
fulin drafting these plans in the execution of which he 
sought the satisfaction of having done his duty by render- 
ing concrete service to his people without playing into the 
hands of anyone, and at the same time not against German 
interests. 


He knew that, if he had these plans ready beforehand, he 
would be realistic in his talks with the German officials and 
could give them a clear idea of the kind of co-operation or 
help he expected from them. He saw and studied a good 
deal in those few months and came to the conclusion that 
he could very conveniently start with the help of the Indians 
still residing in Central Europe, a representative office in the 
name of FREE INDIA CENTRE, in order to carry out the 
day to day routine work that he had planned. This would 
act asa guiding and controlling centre for two activities 
namely, Radio propaganda and the organisation of the Indian 


Legion which, according to him, could b i 
J j eo 
E b g ; rganised almost 


He was no longer gloomy, as he had now before hi 
definite plan and progamme worked out by himself, ae ful. 
filment of which would be his only care in the future 
Among the two main projects chosen, the first one, that is 
the Radio programme, was simpler to carry out with the hel 
of a few educated civilians who had already gathered around 
his person. It was easier to manipulate and make it ac- 
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ceptable to Germans without much argument. Moreover, 
that programme needed very little special preparations. The 
second project of forming a Legion was decidedly very diffi- 
cult, both for Bose to organise and for the German Govern- 
ment to support. Another small but important project he 
had in view was a Planning Committee which was expected 
to study the economic and social problems of Free India. 
This, however, did not advance much. 


But he was not in favour of only easy tasks. He equally 
welcomed all difficulties if, by mastering them, he could 
gain his objective. Behind the idea of the Legion, his ob- 
jective was decidedly very great, and, once he was convinced 
of it, he was not the man to give it up because it was difficult 
to achieve: he would goafter it assiduously, diligently, till 
he got over the ridge. 

After finalising the preliminaries of his plans, he appro- 
ached the authorities armed with a clear-cut programme of 
work, and a list of his requirements for that purpose. He 
gave them a fair idea about the help and aid that he expect- 
ed from the German Government. They were not a little 
surprised to see him in the best form and so well-prepared 
with his plans and arguments in support of them in a com- 
paratively short time. His ambitious plans fell within the 
purview of two different departments of Government. Radio 
belonged to the Civil Department whereas the Legion was 
the concern of the all-powerful Wehrmacht (German Army). 
Although the decision of Hitler was the last word with 
regard to both, still the details of the plan had to be work- 
ed out departmentally. That required its own time. It took 
him some time to convince the German officials of his bona 
fides in order to get from them all that he wanted in a form 
which would keep his work free from any external inter- 
ference. 


At times one is likely to spoil the good work of years by 
being impatient and short-tempered at a juncture when an 
important decision is to be taken. But Bose had the neces- 
sary discretion and patience. After many a rough and 
tough discussion and patient waiting it was ultimately 
agreed that, on principle, Bose should be given all the help 
and facilities to carry out his programme. It was agreed 
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that the German Government should bear all the expenses, 
place at his disposal the necessary technical staff for Radio 
broadcasting and reserve experienced military personnel for 
the training of young Indians in Germany. 


It was further agreed that all the costs for the main- 
tenance of the Central Office, for the civilians engaged 
in the office and for Radio work, so also the expenses of the 
training, formation and maintenance of the Legion should 
be considered as a ‘national loan’ to Bose’s Movement pay- 
able to Germany, if and when Bose succeeded in his great 
mission. It may be noted that funds were not stinted. 
Bose's personal allowance was fixed at £800 per month. 
The monthly grant. of the Free India Centre, which started 
with £1200 in 1941 rose to £3200 in 1944. The expenses 
on the Legion were of course in addition to these grants. 
Tt was a gentleman's agreement made in good faith. 1t was 
a personal debt of honour to Bose and the Indian Nation 
was not made responsible for its re-imbursement. 


It is necessary to mention here that Bose had been feeling 
from the beginning that a declaration by the Axis powers 
about India's right to independence would give the best start 
to the working out of his plans in Germany. But neither 
Italy nor Germany favoured such an open declaration though 
both were for giving all-out help to Bose for carrying out 
his plans. Ribbentrop, who was in direct touch with Bose, 
conveyed to him that that was Hitler's view also. Bose could 
not persuade Hitler to change his view. When he had 
an interview with the Fuhrer at the Military Head Quarters 
on May 29th, Hitler said that the time was not yet for 
such a declaration and that he would not do it unless the 
time was ripe. In his view the time would be ripe when 
the Axis forces, along with those of Bose, would be in a 
position to knock at the doors of India held by Britain. 


Bose was promised every help, however, by the Foreign 
Office, to carry out his objective without any interference 
from any quarter. In order to cater to his needs, to attend 
to his special wishes and to safeguard his organisation from 
any outside influence or interference, a special department 
was set up in the Foreign Office. All the arrangements 
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agreed to were meticulously carried out, from the day they 
were approved till the very end of the war. 

From the day the office of the Free India Centre began 
functioning, it was given the status of a diplomatic mission 
and was respected throughout. The office got all the faci- 
lities which had been extended to other accredited missions. 
Like other foreign missions, the Free India Centre staff got 
four times more ration cards than an average German citi- 
zen and also some other articles which the general public 
did not get. Finances once sanctioned were kept at the dis- 
posal of the office punctually, so that there was not a day 
when the Centre was placed in an awkward position of not 
having enough funds to defray its expenses. There was 
no need to make any fresh applications to the Finance De- 
partment for the money once allotted or to ask for the sanc- 
tion of any Government office for the expenses pertaining to 
internal management. There was no question of having to 
beg for anything. There was no friction of any kind with 
any of the German Government offices so far as the smooth 
running ofthe organisation and its day to day work was 
concerned. if at all there was any hurdle or difficulty it 
was talked out and decided at the higher level between 
Netaji and the department of the Foreign Office set up for 
that purpose. 

It took some more time than was anticipated, to get 
everything finalised, but it was more than compensated since 
everything was well considered and decided in all its details. 
This avoided possible misunderstandings and eventual trou- 
ble atalaterstage. Everything functioned later like a clock- 
work from the day the India Centre started working. The 
credit for this smooth-sailing goes to the sympathetic attitude 
and the accommodating spirit of the officials in the Foreign 
Office commissioned for that purpose. It was also a proof 
of the organising talent, discipline and sense of responsibility 
of the citizens of that nation. 

After having secured all that he wanted and, particularly, 
complete freedom of action, Bose took the next important 
step of getting necessary co-workers from among the 
students and other Indian citizens who happened to be 
there. The Indian colony in Germany had always been very 
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small in comparison with that in Britain and, even amongst 
them, there were a few weak souls who were afraid of taking 
any risk. From out of those who were there, only a few 
could be taken into complete confidence for the type of work 
Bose wanted to do. 

Bose was a born revolutionary. He had a great past be- 
hind him. He had offered everything that was his, includ- 
ing himself, for the national cause, whereas those in Europe 
at the time were mere students and some others who 
managed to live by their wits. They had not gone through 
that hard. school of national discipline and work and as such 
had limitations; they could be made to do only certain 
things. There was not much choice left and Bose had to 
make the best use of the man-power that was available at 
that time in Germany. 

It was not very difficult to select men for doing routine 
office work with the aid of German stenographers. The 
choice of those fit for Radio work was not quite so easy 
but even that problem was solved in a comparatively short 
time. In this case, Bose had to select men who were ac- 
quainted with the politics of our country and who were 
not bound by any commitment to anyone or to any party. 
When, one after another, those staying in Berlin and in 
other parts of Germany were called and, after being screened 
by the German Foreign Office, were interviewed by Bose 
personally, most of them readily agreed to do the work. 
A month later, seven more men came from France to work 
in the office. By the end of November 1941, the total 
strength of those working in the office and the Radio was 
about thirty men, in addition to German lady typists and 
other personnel. 

A well-furnished decent building in the Tiegarten area 
where all the foreign embassies were located, was kept at 
the disposal of Bose for his office. There in that place Bose 
opened without any great ceremony the office of Free India 
Centre or the Indian Independence League which began 
functioning regularly from October 1941. He had with him 
his old friend and secretary, Fraulein Schenkle, who had 
helped him produce ‘The Indian Struggle’ in 1934, while in 
Vienna. Who will say that it was not a great triumph fora 
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man who came as a stranger to Germany in the most critical 
and trying days for that country, and that too while it was 
being governed by a dictator who did not seem to have any 
sympathy for Indian aspirations, to have extracted from him 
all the concessions which he wanted, without humiliating 
himself or surrendering his high principles? 

The first metting of Free India Centre was held on 2nd 
November, 1941, to discuss a few important questions relat- 
ing to certain principles and the objective, and to frame 
rules and regulations for the proper conduct of business. 
At this meeting, the staff was first sworn to Subhas Bose 
as their leader for obedience, secrecy, honesty, confidence 
and conscientious work, with the sole object of attaining 
‘Freedom for India. After that solemn ceremony, the mem- 
bers settled down to discuss the details pertaining to the 
work of the office. The work was divided amongst the 
staff, making each one responsible for the proper execution 
of the work assigned to him. Bose, in a short but earnest 
and impressive speech, outlined the nature of the work 
which he had undertaken with the help of the honest and 
willing colleagues gathered there. He told them of the risks 
involved and the responsibilities they had to shoulder in 
undertaking that work which would bringits reward only 
if successful; butif, by any chance, he added, everything 
failed, they would have only the satisfaction of having played 
their modest part in the great struggle of their nation. He 
emphasised once more the necessity of team work, obedi- 
ence, strict discipline and secrecy for which they had already 
taken a pledge. The importance of the work had placed 
them in line with other foreign diplomats and in future it 
was the responsibility of everyone individually and collect- 
ively to prove that they were all fit for playing the import- 
ant role. He thanked his colleagues for the implicit con- 
fidence placed by them in his leadership and for their faith 
in the great and difficult task undertaken by him. 

Ofall the resolutions passed and adopted on that day, 
only four need a special mention here because the same were 
of far greater importance than the immediate activities of 
the centre. The subjects embodied in these four resolutions 
embraced a. wider field and were likely to go down in history 
as very significant in our national life. "These were with re- 
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gard to the war-ery —JAI HIND, the title of the national 
hero-NETAJI, our national anthem—JANA-GAN A-MANA 
and our national language—HINDUSTANI. These four items 
were the necessary accompaniments of a national organisation 
whose members were expected to follow certain great 
objectives in the interest of the nation. 


In order to bring to mind pointedly and repeatedly the 
main objective and to keep the workers wide awake to their 
duties, it was found necessary to give ita special ideological 
expression, in the form ofa greeting and a war-cry. The 
aim and object of Free India Centre was complete freedom 
of India. There was therefore, no other more appropriate 
expression than JAI HIND (let India be victorious), which 
could keep the great ideal always undimmed before the eyes 
of the workers. This expression was meant to be used for 
mutual greeting, and its significance lay in the fact that it 
conveyed the wish and the ardent aspiration of the people 
for ‘Victory to the Nation’. 


Jn our country with its many ‘castes and creeds, each 
group has introduced its own formula of greeting like 
Namaste, Ram Ram, Jai Gopal, Salam and so on. With JAI 
HIND as a common national greeting, it was thought possi- 
ble to bring about unity in diversity and at the same time 
to remind us of our great aim and objective of Free India. 
This form of salutation or greeting was not meant only for 
the period of the life of Free India Centre. As one now 
observes, it has come to stay as a national greeting, irrespect- 
ive of caste, creed or religion. 


We in India need at least one all-embracing symbol, be 
it in the form of a word, or a gesture or even a head-dress 
or something that embodies a feeling of oneness, a feeling 
of belonging to one national family. The expression JAI 
HIND well serves the purpose. It does not hurt anybody’s 
religious or caste feelings, provincial sentiments, or local 
sentiments for language or culture. It restores to every 
Indian from the North to the South, from the East to the 
West, something that was his own and of which he could 
be always proud. All earlier forms of greeting were limited 
and helped to nurture group feelings which did not bring 
us any the nearer as nationals of a single country. 
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Oftentimes we do not meet each other as sons of one and 
the same soil, but as so many strangers when we wish each 
other with Namaste, or Salam Aleikum. We so often forget 
our common motherland which has given us birth and 
nurture. The expression JAI HIND tries to bring us back to 
one common denomination, and to remind us of the fact 
that we are all Indians, and that we should stand together 
as Indians, first and last. When we greet even a foreigner 
with JAI HIND, it means that we greet him in the name of 
our nation, and not as mere individuals or groups. 

Now let us see the significance of the designation NETAJI, 
by which name Subhas came to be called. We Indians 
have our own way and traditions about expressing Our res- 
pect for our elders, for the learned and for our heroes. 
Apart from our subdued and respectful behaviour towards 
them, it is usual for us to give a special title, a particular de- 
signation, which expresses our feelings for them and points 
out their great qualities. This is a common practice in our 
country. The expressions Mahatma, Sardar, Pir, Sayee, 
Gurujee and many others indicate this characteristic attitude 
of ours. Accordingly, those in Berlin felt a bit uneasy in 
using the common name for the towering personality and 
outstanding figure of Subhas Chandra Bose. It was there- 
fore quite in keeping with our usual way of paying homage 
to a person of acknowledged greatness to decide to call him 
from that day onwards as NETAJI, the Leader. He will be 
mentioned hereafter in this narrative as NETAJI. 

The third thing of national importance which was consi- 
deredat that meeting was the choice of one good and im- 
pressive National Anthem whose tunes would thrill our 
minds and give us always fresh life and energy to defend 
our liberties and uphold our national honour. We had 
nothing like a recognised National Anthem in India and in 
its stead some song or other was sung at the beginning or 
the close of a meeting according to the choice of the orga- 
niser. That song or songs did not carry the spirit and seri- 
ousness of a National Anthem. Sometimes songs of provin- 
cial or local importance only were sung as ‘national songs.’ 
They had neither the content nor the appeal of a “national 
song’. After the upheaval of the Bengal partition, when the 
extremist group began to dominate the national movement, 
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Vande Mataram came to be sung at the Congress and other 
political meetings, butit was hardly sung with the spirit 
and emotion of a national hymn. It appealed more to our 
religious sentiments and as such was sung in the mood of 
a prayer to our deity, Mother India. It was very cogently 
and enthusiastically argued at the meeting in Berlin that 
JANA GANA MANA which defined India as the union of all 
provinces and religions was more suited for being a National 
Anthem and was therefore adopted after some debate on 
the subject. This choice too proved to bea right choice 
and it was later adopted after six years by the Constituent 
Assembly and the National Government of Free India. 
Vande Mataram too has been given an honoured place and 
is of historical significance. 


This adoption of JANA GANA MANA is no small tribute 
paid by the Republic of India to the small band of patriots 
under Netaji. 

This National Anthem was played and sung for the first 
time with full orchestra accompaniment on the occasion of 
the opening ceremony of Indo-German Cultural Society in 
Hamburg in 1942, anda gramophone record made of the 
same on that occasion is still available. It was also on this 
important and historic occasion that, for the first time, the 
Indian National Flag fluttered proudly in a foreign country, 
side by side with the National Flag of that country. 

Addressing the gathering on that occasion, which was 

also attended by diplomats of other nations present in Ger- 
many in those days, the political head and Mayor of Ham- 
burg welcomed Netaji to the Free City of Hamburg and 
gave him honours dueto the diplomatic head of a free na- 
tion and said that by opening the society there, they were 
acknowledging India as one of the free states and that it 
would always be their endeavour to maintain friendly and 
cordial relations with her in future. Whatever one may 
think about this and other matters, it remains a fact that 
that was an official recognition by the head of the Govern- 
ment. It wasan assurance given to Netaji on 29th May 
1942, and assuch could be considered as a historical fore- 
runner of that great day of freedom which was to dawn 
upon India in 1947. 
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The fourth important item on the agenda was about one 
common inter-provincial language or lingua franca for India. 
Even this point was decided that day after going into the 
prosand cons of the subject. It was essential that Free 
India should have a common language for her varied people 
to understand each other. That it should not bea foreign 
language but an Indian one was very obvious. A common 
language gives us the feeling of belonging to each other. 
It brings people nearer. A common language helps one to 
reach another’s heart. Since already a great number of 
people in India spoke and understood Hindustani, that lan- 
guage had a just claim and qualification to be the common 
language of the country. It was also a good language. It 
was expressive, polite, high-flown and could be conveniently 
adopted for military commands as well as for civil affairs. 
Netaji was of the opinion that while adopting that language 
there should be no hard and fast rules about the use and 
adoption of new words from languages other than Sanskrit 
such as Arabic, Persian or English. It should be our at- 
tempt, he said, to base our vocabulary as far as possible on 
Sanskrit, but one should not be rigid and fastidious about 
it, if we could enrich our language by adopting easy and ap- 
propriate foreign words. Allthe languages of the world 
usually grow and develop in that way and we need have no 
compunction about that process. Dictionaries could be writ- 
ten to explain the words adopted from other languages. We 
should try to simplify the system of adopting and using 
foreign words. They should be as limited in number as 
possible. 

With a view to making it easy for people of different pro- 
vinces in India and for foreigners tolearn Hindustani and 
progressive foreign languages, Netaji thought it advisable to 
introduce *Hindustani written in Roman script’ as the official 
language of the country. i 

This device had good many advantages apart from the 
knotty problem as to whether the common language Hin- 
dustani should be written in Devanagari or Arabic charac- 
ters. That question was likely to bea bone of contention 
in united India. He thought that it would help publishers 
to transfer easily the existing mechanical equipment in the 
Roman script to the benefit of our newspapers and books. 
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Post, telegraphs and such other utility institutions could 
be advantageously switched over to the new script overnight 
and they could function satisfactorily with the existing 
equipment. Those knowing the Roman script, for instance, 
the English-knowing people in Southern India, could more 
easily take to Hindustani. They would otherwise feel greatly 
handicapped. And since more than eighty per cent were 
yet to learn to read and write, they could be easily taught 
this script which would make learning also foreign languages 
easier. In the same way, Europeans, Americans and others 
who use the Roman script could learn with greater ease, 
ourlanguage. Taking allthese and other advantages into 
consideration, he decided in favour of the Roman script, 
without any more fuss about it. As he was a man of action, 
he introduced this system when he went to the Far East 
and printed large-size newspapers and magazines in Hindus- 
taniin that script. Azad Hind Fauz had already started 
composing books on military commands in Hindustani. In 
this way, in the very short time at his disposal, he made 
many people interested in that language by giving a bold 
and definite lead in the matter. 


It can be easily seen that Bose was guided by a great 
vision and was able to inspire and persuade his followers to 
apply themselves assiduously to the tasks. The German 
Government, true to its word, helped the Centre on from 
step to step and by May 1942, it may be said that it had at- 
tained a status of significance in Germany and in all the diplo- 
matic circles. Shr A. C. N. Nambiar, an Indian journalist 
of note who had been working in Central Europe for about 
two decades, also joined Bose in January 1942 and he 
brought his experience and contacts with him, which proved 
very useful. He was easily the most well-informed among 
those who had joined and, when Subhas left later for the 
Far East, he was recognised as the Deputy Leader. He was 
afterwards able to establish a centre in Paris as well. The 
Free India Centre thus functioned right from the day of its 
inception in 1940 to its last day, though with varied for- 
tunes and effect, according to circumstances. 


CHAPTER Iv 
AZAD HIND RADIO 


ATTER months of waiting and many moments ot disappoint- 
ment often bordering on despair, Germany agreed to give 
Netaji unconditional and all-out help. While making his 
plans and programmes he had naturally counted upon the 
help and co-operation of all Indians staying there. In 
Netaji’s opinion and according to his estimate, the young 
men there with average intelligence would be able to func- 
tion properly and carry out the plans, provided they were 
loyal to the cause and had the will to carry out their assign- 
ments. All of them joined the work in youthful enthusiasm, 
out of love for their country and respect for their chosen 
leader, Subhas Bose. They had never before done any office 
work, revolutionary national work orany team work. It 
was all quite new to everyone of them, perhaps with a few 
exceptions. But they had the will to do the things ordered; 
Netaji hoped to get the best out of them by using his moral 
influence coupled with his own self-discipline and suggestive 
power. 


Thereavas not much of routine office work in his plan 
except the accounts section which had to be very correct. 
It is well known that money spoils character, and he wanted 
to be strict in that respect. Although the Free India Cen- 
tre had not the obligation to submit any accounts to any- 
body, still Netaji was very particular about the proper use 
of public funds. He did not like to be loose in accounts and 
wanted his accounts section to be above comment. This 
was managed very ably without the least trouble, from its 
beginning in 1941 till the end of April, 1945, by a young 
Parsee student of engineering, who is today holding a res- 
ponsible post in a private undertaking in India. Here isan 
example as to how a young man without any experience of 
accountancy or book-keeping could do a splendid and fault- 
less job of very responsible work entrusted to him, only by 
the force of his will and character. This young man deser- 
yes particular mention here because management of funds 
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has atall times been the subject of somewhat justified criti- 

m. 
GS was a well-trained staff of German lady stenotypists 
knowing English, German and also some other continental 
languages. They looked after the routine correspondence and 
helped typing the radio programme every day. These ladies 
had very heavy work todo. But they dutifully stuck to it 
to the last. The immediate programme of work before 
Netaji was that of broadcasting. A continuous, purposeful, 
well-convinced propaganda, suiting the temperament and 
psychology of the general public, isa powerful weapon for 
enthusing one's own people and undermining the morale of 
the enemy. Lectures, writings, newspapers and mouth-to- 
mouth propaganda which have been in the field for long, have 
now been strengthened by their big brother, the Radio. Not 
only is it very effective, but it isa formidable instrument, 
because its range is very extensive. You can carry your 
message to the ends of the world by sitting in one remote 
cosy corner and beyond the reach of your opponents. One 
can play on the psychology of the people by controlling 
this unassuming and yet very powerful medium. But for 
this instrument, Netaji would have had no chance of any ap- 
proach to the hearts of his people from that distance. Now, 
fortunately, he had a hold on that weapon from a country 
which was well developed in that line. It was now for him 
to wield it carefully and to his country’s advantage. 

He was confident of using it well. He wasa writer and 
a good public speaker. He knew his country and her wants. 
He knew his people and their mind. He could stand be- 
fore the microphone and speak out his mind to those who 
were eager to hear him and know his mind. Butit was not 
a job for onlyaday. It was everyday work, to be done 
punctually at a given time when his listeners would be wait- 
ing to hear him. Once started, he could not disappoint 
them, and for that, he had to train up other young men 
also. They could not take his place, no doubt; but they 
could atleast carry out his instructions and relieve him of 
the burden of many a small detail in the beginning. Per- 
hapsatalaterstage they could do things, first under his 
directive, and then quite independently, on the lines chalk- 
ed outby him. He chose an intelligent set of young men; 
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but even then, they had not done so far any public work, 
or taken any active part in freedom movements or used 
the Radio. So, for them it was not easy to take charge of 
the Radio department and that too ofa responsible organi- 
sation which intended to broadcast to their distant struggling 
countrymen important news and some very effective talks 
from a leader of the stature of Netaji. 

According to the arrangements made with the German 
Government, the Indian radio programme was to be sent in 
the name of Azad Hind Radio, transmitted on a special 
independent wave length and was on no account to be mix- 
ed up with any German broadcasting programme. It was 
to be completely manned by Indians except for radio techni- 
cians who were to record the talks and to broadcast the same 
at given hours through specially chosen powerful stations 
meant for the Far East. Indians responsible for this depart- 
ment were to be allowed to listen to the news from all parts 
of the world and then to write outa suitable daily news- 
reel for India. Political talks under the guidance of Netaji 
were to be broadcast so long as he was there, and later 
under the guidance of his representative. 


These political talks were to be in relation to exclusively 
Indian subjects and of Indian interest. They were to be 
of immediate political importance for India. All these were 
to be broadcast in different Indian languages and only the 
report of the everyday programme was to be presented to the 
German Foreign Office for their records, after it was already 
broadcast to India. There was to be no censorship of any 
kind from the German side and there was to be no dicta- 
tion about the subjectsto be selected. In spite of all the 
internal difficulties, all the ups and downs of war, some poli- 
tical troubles in Germany like the unsuccessful plot of some 
officers of the army to murder Hitler, this arrangement was 
strictly adhered to, without a day’s break, till the end of 
the war. 

As Netaji’s working plans were already complete and de- 
finitely fixed, there was now no need for his remaining incog- 
nito any more. He was very anxious to come out and to 
continue his work of telling his brothers and sisters in India 
about the British, abcut their betrayal, about the evil of 
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foreign rule and about their own duties to their country and 
their people. It was for this work of educating Indians poli- 
tically, that he and many other leaders of the Indian people 
had been thrown into prison by the British Government. 
None of the Indian leaders, however, had ever preached an 
armed revolt, or killing or murdering the British. On the 
contrary, the public was always asked to be passive, not to 
use force in spite of all the provocation, not to hate the Bri- 
tish, but to gather moral strength by suffering. But cven 
for this passive and innocent advice, for asking people not 
to become tools in the hands of those who were engaged 
in a murderous warfare, men like Gandhi and his followers 
including Netaji were thrown into prison. In Europe, the 
British declared war on Germany as a protest against the 
use of armed force by Hitler against Poland in order to re- 
cover Danzig and to have a free passage to German East 
Prussia; but in India the same British incarcerated thousands 
of unarmed men of high moral standing for preaching to 
their fellow countrymen not to use force or bea tool in 
the hands of those using force. If Britain could justify her 
action of going to war against Hitler because he used force, 
what other argument or justification cou!d she possibly have 
for imprisoning Indians using only peaceful means, except 
the jungle law of ‘might is right? Had Netaji remained 
in India, he would have been in prison like his other distin- 
guished countrymen. By being out, he was at least free to 
do what he liked to do. He was glad that the Britishers 
could no more gag his mouth, and thathe was free to tell 
his mind to the people and awaken them to the needs of the 
time. This time he thought it need not be passive resistance 
but active defence of their freedom and their interests. 
Since his disappearance from Calcutta, the Indian and the 
British C.I.D. were untiring in their search for him. As they 
—could not trace him for a long time, with a view to getting some 
clue in the way of reaction, they spread a false rumour that 
he met with a tragic death. Indians and even his colleagues 
like Mahatma Gandhi were taken in by this sad news and 
his mother and relatives received letters and telegrams of 
condolence from all parts. Bose, living in Berlin, while 
hearing the sad news of his own death through the Radio, 
knew full well that it was a very naive trick of the 
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C.I.D. Ina way, it gave him a somewhat humorous satis- 
faction to know while living what the Indian public thought 
of him. He must have been inwardly happy to hear that the 
Indian nation was so warmly attached to him and was 
mourning his death so deeply. Not that he doubted it, but 
even then this meant a vivid confirmation while he was still 
alive. 

Broadcasting preparations were now complete. As for 
the technical side of it, it was not necessary to fit the re- 
cording apparatus in the office itself as that could be easily 
done by sending over men tothe Radio broadcasting station 
where talks could be recorded. They could be transmitted 
from there at given hours in the afternoon or the morning 
as found suitable; as for the subject matter to be broadcast, 
it was prepared under the direct guidance of Netaji. It was 
not much in the beginning, as the time allotted was only 
45 minutes in which a talk and some news were to be sent 
out in two or three languages. This was a somewhat. satis- 
factory solution of the radio problem in the beginning. The 
young men could gradually get used to this sort of work and 
later, in the absence of Netaji, they would be able to manage 
the programme independently. Right in the beginning the 
talks were written by Netaji himself and -were «then trans- 
lated in Hindustani and Bengali and other Indian languages 
by rotation. 

The first day of broadcasting to India was an eventful 
day both for Netaji and India. It was the day for which 
Netaji was feverishly waiting. Although by temperament a 
very patient man, he looked that day unusually enthusiastic 
and even a little excited. He wanted to make sure that 
everything was correct and properly arranged. Already, for 
a few days previous, trials were taken to ascertain that the 
transmission froma particular station at a particular time 
reached India. That was found to be quite satisfactory so 
that there was nothing in the way to delay the start any 
longer. 

In November, 1941, Azad Hind Radio opened its patriotic 
programme with an announcing speech by Netaji himself. 
This was an exceptionally solemn and yet interesting occa- 
sion on which he was supposed to have come out from his 
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grave to inform his Indian brothers and sisters that, absolu- 
tely contrary to the mischievous rumour spread about his 
death, he was alive and active, fighting in the cause of India 
which had always been nearest his heart. His only de- 
sire was to see India free, and to liberate her was his life’s 
only mission. He was thankulto the Almighty for having 
spared him to fulfil his mission and not killed in any acci- 
dent and that he was all alive and alert, to the great. annoy- 
ance and embarrassment of the British authorities who wish- 
ed his death. It was the first time since his imprisonment 
in 1940 that he could talk again to his countrymen and 
open his heart to them, though he was not face to face and 
amidst them, as he would have very much liked to be. Al- 
though thousands of miles away and speaking to an invisi- 
ble audience, his mental vision could sce before him those 
care-worn and famished faces, those half-starved, half-naked 
bodies of millions of his countrymen, whom he used to see 
when speaking tothem on several occasions. Tears of pity 
and compassion were in his eyes as he spoke, visualising 
those faces which seemed to ask for advice and assistance 
to improve their lot. There were tears of joy and satis- 
faction also for having been able to talk to them once. more. 
For a time, tears dimmed his eyes on that occasion and 
choked his throat. After all, he was a soft-hearted and 
sentimental Indian patriot speaking across continents to his 
pape in distress and engaged ina life-and-death strug- 
gle. 


This was the beginning of the open activities of Subhas 
Bose in Germany, Subhas who had been transformed into 
Netaji, the hero of the story. 


This radio propaganda work showed definite improvement 
as days passed and it was found through the German re- 
presentative in Kabul that the same was eagerly listened to 
and very much liked by the people in India. Encouraged 
by this news, the work was continued with greater zeal and 
energy. The German authorities were also happy at this 
success and proposed to give to the Free India Centre three 
hours’ time on the transmission line for its Indian pro- 
gramme, if only the Centre could manage it. Netaji was 
overjoyed with this first success of his plans and, without 
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losing any time, accepted the proposal and informed his co- 
workers about it. The young colleagues were equally happy 
to be patted for the good work done, but gota little ner- 
vous when they learnt that Netaji had already accepted the 


German proposal to send out three hours’ programme every 
day! 


Given all the facilities, it was not very difficult to main- 
tain regularly this broadcasting activity with the help of a 
few educated, enthusiastic young men, who had some strong 
national feeling and adequate political understanding. So 
long as Netaji was there to give a nice talk each day to be 
translated in other languages, and the programme was only 
for 45 minutes, it was very easy to manage the programme 
with the addition of some selected news and thus to cover 
fruitfully the 45 minutes at their disposal. But to fill three 
hours everyday, with the same small staff and perhaps with 
Netaji not having time to write his talks regularly, was a bit 
problematic. There was, however, no retracing the step 
taken by Netaji. Some solution had to be found out and the 
great opportunity of being able to use the radio for three 
hours should not at any cost be lost. Netaji was great at 
it. Once an idea caught his fancy, he was not the man to 
leave it on account of ordinary difficulties. He said to his 
colleagues that, if that meant only more hard work, they 
will have to do it. By now, more men had joined the office 
and it was decided to send the programme at least in six lan- 
guages every day. Apart from Azad Hind Radio, two more 
independent transmissions were begun in the name of Azad 
Muslim Radio and Congress Radio. 


Azad Hind Radio used to broadcast regularly everyday 
in English, Hindi, Persian, Pushtu, Tamil and Telugu, and 
alternately in Gujarati and Marathi, and the Congress Radio 
in English and Hindi. 

The young men who had gathered round Netaji rose to 
the occasion and applied themselves diligently to the task 
assigned to each one of them. They developed themselves 
into first-rate writers of news and talks on subjects of day- 
to-day importance to India. Even after his departure to the 
East, they worked faithfully and efficiently under the guid- 
ance of his representative. 
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For the sake of convenience, this radio work was divided 
into different sections, such as listening to the world news, 
selecting proper items of news in which Indians would „be 
interested, compiling news with suitable comments, choosing 
the right subject for a political talk to India after hearing 
about world politics, writing out a talk to suit the times 
and purpose, translating the news and talks in different lan- 
guages and, finally, broadcasting. The young men volun- 
tarily took upon themselves the responsibility for each one 
of these items and sections and discharged it to the last. 
This individual responsibility had its advantages. Each one 
was proud of his work and that feeling increased his effici- 
ency. It gave no chance for one to depend on the other 
and it developed in each one the sense of duty. Every one 
of them knew that if he failed to do his job, for which he 
alone was responsible, the whole programme of the day 
would be upset. They knew that that would not only 
mean losing his own but staking Netaji’s reputation 
also. It was no noubt strenuous work to compile every 
day fresh, interesting and reliable news or to write 
political talks on topical subjects and tosend them out re- 
gularly in various languages. For certain types of work, 
there were sometimes only one man for each, so that if 
he were to be indisposed, it meant a great gap and a tra- 
gedy. It was really very creditable, therefore, for those 
young men to havedone this work remarkably well, with- 
out a day’s break in any item of the programme till the last 

ay. 

_ The work of writing talks for Azad Hind Radio was prac- 
tically monopolised by one intelligent young student of 
chemistry and by one other student who was only a few 
months in Germany and who had come there for training 
in the newspaper line. Both were quite inexperienced for 
. the _type of work which they undertook to do, but in course 
' of time they developed themselves into very good writers 
of short talks on topical and political subjects. All India 
Radio and the B. B. C. kept them informed of what was go- 
ing on in India, so that they could always write on the topi- 
cal subjects of interest, such as the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Jinnah's negotiations for Pakistan, or the tragic fa- 
mine in Bengal. Apart from these talks, talks on important 
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happenings in other countries were also sent out. This 
young student of chemistry, who had completed his studies 
in England, could talk in faultless English and was therefore 
the main English speaker on Azad Hind Radio. This dou- 
ble work of writing and speaking was carried out by him 
creditably to the last day. 

Hindi translation and also speaking in Hindi was done by 
a young gentleman from Delhi, who was a student of film 
production. After workingin Hollywood, he had come to 
Germany for more experience, when the war broke out. He 
did first class translation work in Hindi and had a parti- 
cularly good voice for the radio. His delivery in Hindi too 
was very effective. He too kept on unchanged to the end. 

Persian translation and talking in Persian was done by 
an Afghan student of economics, who was introduced and 
recommended to Netaji by a well-known Afghan diplomat 
of the time of Amanullah. He was a very shrewd and ex- 
perienced man who had spent many years in diplomatic 
service in Russia, Germany and other countries. He liked 
and respected Netaji and wanted to help him in his great 
mission. This Afghan youth came from a very respectable 
family in Kabul and very gladly accepted to work for the 
cause of India which he made his own. He had good com- 
mand of the Persian language and his voice was suited for 
broadcasting. 

The Pushtu translation and transmission was done turn 
by turn by two young men from the North West Frontier 
tribal area. They were both in the army and had become 
prisoners of war. They were very much devoted to Netaji. 
The elder brother of one of them had also helped Netaji in 
his flight. These youths worked for Radio broadcasting 
for some time, but after a while they liked to go back to 
their military work in the Legion, which they preferred to 
this kind of propaganda, and hence the Pushtu programme 
had to be discontinued. 


The Tamil translation and broadcasting was done by a 
national-minded businessman who had been living for a long 
time in Paris. He was doing good business and running 
a restaurant there. At Netaji’s call, he came to Germany, 
giving up everything in Paris, and stayed with the organi- 
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sation till the last. He was a fire-eater type and was a 
middle-aged gentleman. He was a conscientious and de- 
voted worker, so much so that in spite of his delicate 
health, he would not neglect his work. He used to carry 
on his programme even when he had fever. He was a 
very forceful speaker in Tamil and did his work unimpair- 
ed and uninterrupted to the last date. 


Telugu was done bya young enthusiastic man from Hy- 
derabad. He wasa store-keeper in the army. He imme- 
diately joined the work when Netaji called him for it and 
did his work carefully without anyone having to remind 
him ofit. He was an active and intelligent young man 
from South India, always ready to help his colleagues. 


The News section of Azad Hind Radio was taken over 
from the very beginning by a young student of economics. 
He wasa Gujarati youth from East Africa, who was study- 
ing economics in London and had come to Germany to 
study the German language when the war surprised him. 
He worked first as Netaji’s Private Secretary till the time 
Netaji was in Germany and so he got the opportunity to 
know his views. He was a conscientious, ambitious young 
man, precise and systematic in his work. To listen to 
the international radio news, to select such items as would 
be of interest to India, to compile the same in neat and 
expressive language and to prepare about four pages of 
matter every day, was his work. It was very heavy work 
which this enthusiastic young man did throughout the 
period without being required to be reminded by any one 
atany time. i 


The work of the Radio section become heavier and more 
diversified when broadcasting began under two more names, 
namely Congress Radio and Azad Muslim Radio. Asa 
result of the Quit India Movement, disturbances broke out 
in India in Angust 1942 and it was felt necessary to open 
two more stations. Netaji was as intense and earnest as 
ever and he often made fervent Radio appeils to the peo- 
ple of India. He struck sometimes a personal note also 
when, for instance, he said, “My whole life is one long, 
persistent, uncompromising struggle against British imperia- 
lism and is the best guarantee of my bona fides." 
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The work of keeping up the Congress Radio was done 
by two young men who had previous experience of poli- 
tical work in India. The young gentlemen who did Eng- 
lish talks and transmission for the Congress Radio had 
worked in the Congress movement and was studying journa- 
lism in those days in Western countries. He was then 
called to Berlin. Having some previous experience in wri- 
ting and knowing the programme and the work of the Con- 
gress, he could do his work more confidently and easily 
than the rest. 


The Hindi for Congress Radio was done by a young stu- 
dent who had completed his studies in France. He had 
also done some work in the Congress in India. He wrote 
good Hindi which was well suited to the listeners in India. 


The programme of Azad Muslim Radio was written by 
a young Mohammedan gentleman from Hyderabad. Never 
in his life had he taken any interest in politics nor had 
he doneany political work before. He was also a stu- 
dent of economics and was studying in Germany after fini- 
shing his studiesin Manchester. But for Netaji, he would 
never have joined a political movement of this nature. He 
was a graduate from the Aligarh University, and belonged 
to a very respectable family in Hyderabad. After having 
joined the work, he applied himself very diligently to it 
and became a good writer of effective talks to the Muslim 
world. They were transmitted by a young man from the 
army who had joined this group and did his work to the 
last day intelligently and carefully. 


For a long time the location of these radio stations was 
kept a guarded secret. While transmitting, only the time 
and the wave lengths were announced but the place from 
which the same was being done was kept unknown. How- 
ever, in course of time, this must have been found out by 
other stations. Particular mention of the workers of. this 
radio section has been made here with a view to show with 
what kind of untrained personnel Netaji had to begin this 
difficult task. All tbe young men werein their twenties 
and thirties, without any previous experience of this. type 
of work. They were required to manage a programme of 
broadcasting, useful and sensible, for three hours every- 
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day without a break. It was notan easy task. There was 
to be no repetition of talks and decidedly no repetition of 
news, which had always to be fresh. The news always 
pertained to day-to-day happenings of interest in the world 
and the talks were on topical subjects covering politics, 
economics and the correct account of the war in Europe. 
Instructions were transmitted to the Indian public as to 
how they should act and what they should do uuder cer- 
tain given conditions and circumstances to better their poli- 
tical prospects and ultimately get their freedom. All the 
young men there were extremely devoted to Netaji and loved 
the cause he was upholding. They had intelligence, enthusi- 
asm, diligence and self-confidence, and because of these 
qualities, Netaji could fashion out of them good propa- 
gandists to help the Indian struggle. 

These young men, in the beginning, went hrougha very 
hard school of radio technique and learnt to manage it 
well. They made the Radio section of Free India Centre 
an exemplary institution in point of material they wrote 
out and broadcast regularly everyday. A comparatively 
limited staff managed successfully a huge programme with- 
out a day's break and under very trying war conditions. 


Six months after the depature of Netaji from Germany, 
the Radio section was required to be removed from Berlin 
to Holland in order to ensure the safety of this limited group 
of workers, and thereby to ensure the continuity of radio pro- 
paganda which Netaji had so carefully planned and built up 
after great thought and in spite of many difficulties. This 
change of place became necessary because intensive bombing 
of Berlin began at that time, and just after three months 
of this transfer, the office of Free India Centre in Berlin 
was completely demolished by a heavy raid in November 
of the same year. 

Even this transfer from Berlin to Holland was so well 
arranged that there was not a day's break in the pro- 
gramme. In Holland, the workers in the section stayed at 
Hilversum because that was a very powerful transmitting 
Station. It used to send news from Holland to present 
it to Indonesia. The section stayed there for one year 
doing its work as usual. Then when the Allied troops in- 
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vaded France in 1944 and were nearing Holland, the whole 
estalishment was again shifted back to Germany. This 
time the department was stationed in Helmstedt which is 
today's frontier between the British and the Russian zones 
of Germany.. From there, the propaganda was transmitted 
ovei the powerful Obisfelde Transmitting Station to the 
Indian continent till the 9th April, 1945 when the Allied 
troops were only fifty kilometers from the place. In Helm- 
stedt although the department was comfortably lodged 
in a good hotel and all the arrangemeet for the receipt and 
transmission of news was made in the large cellars 
of the hotel, still the work was extremely nerve-racking 
as by that time the bombing of German cities had become 
very intensive. Sirens were howling night and day. The 
working staff had to pass sleepless nights and anxious days. 
There was ‘alert’ at any time of day or night and, while writ- 
ing the news, while transmitting, while eating or resting, 
huge bomber formations were flying overhead with their 
loads of heavy bombs to destroy Berlin or Braunschweig 
or Hanover; yet the work was continued patiently and with 
stoical fortitude. . 


CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST FIFTEEN 


MANY of the national leaders and daring revolutionaries who 
fought and died in the struggle for Indian Independence and 
most who spent the best part of their lives behind the prison 
walls have at one time or the other cherished the patriotic 
desire of giving Indian young men military training, and 
wished to have at their command a national militia, in order 
either to free the country from bondage or to protect the 
same against foreign invaders or for both the purposes. For 
obvious reasons, this remained an unfulfilled dream. till 
Swaraj was actually won. India as an ancient but living 
nation had had a military tradition of its own and possessed 
the knowledge of military strategy. India had always had 
her martial races, had a great reservoir of able-bodied, 
courageous, daring, sacrificing and tactful men capable of 
protecting the country against any foreign aggression. Un- 
fortunately, in the middle of the eighteenth century and 
later, Indians weakened themselves by internal feuds and, 
at a later stage, became an easy prey to the cunning diplo- 
macy of the Western powers. The latter appeared on the 
scene equipped with better weapons, superior organising 
power and stricter discipline. They had developed new 
military tactics which they had successfully used against 
each other in Europe. Some of the important nations of 
Europe today have at one time or {the other tried to esta- 
blish sovereignty over the whole of Europe and invaded 
and ruled the European continent with temporary and indif- 
ferent success. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
till the middle of the eighteenth, this process was going on. 
'They however started exploring and exploiting other conti- 
nents and hemispheres which they had contacted but casual- 
ly before. Because of the grace of bountiful nature and 
for various other reasons the people in the Eastern hemis- 
phere and America lived in comparative peace and abun- 
dance. They had not yet developed the technique of fight- 
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ing with new and more effective weapons and they fell easy 
victims to the aggressors. 

The Portuguese, the Spanish, the Dutch, the French and 
the British people came in turn to the Far East, first as ad- 
venturers, then as traders and ultimately as empire-builders 
and colonists. Out of these, the British succeeded in 
establishing their rule in India by methods well known in 
power-politics, such as mutual agreements or treaties with 
gullible and easy-going Rajahs and Nawabs of those days, 
bribery whenever it was needed, creating and supporting 
internal conflicts and trying to foment trouble in the already 
disrupted, degenerated India of those days. Once the British 
rule began to be established in India, the method of ‘divide 
and rule’ was used with full effect in order to maintain 
their supremacy in India. Britain created an army of Indian 
mercenaries out of those races which were known for cen- 
turies as good fighters. However, in the formation of this 
army, they did not forget to adhere strictly to the principle 
of ‘divide and rule’ with the different groups of people. Thus 
we had in India, Baluchi, Pathan, Sikh, Punjabee, Moham- 
medan, Jat, Dogra, Garhwali, Gurkha, Rajput and Maratha 
regiments which went to form the famous composite Indian 
army. But if need be, they would shoot down each other 
as there was no cohesive national sentiment—it was kept 
down and never allowed to develop. All these Indian 
forces were systematically used in battles and wars in the 
country itself as well as in the wars of expansion against 
Afghanistan, Burma, Malaya, China and Egypt, in South 
Africa against the Boers and as far as the battlefields in 
Lybia, Turkey, France and Germany. After the complete 
conquest of India, the Indian tax-payer was required to 
maintain a huge army of mercenaries for England and often 
had even to participate in the expensive wars which Britain 
waged against peaceful neighbouring countries. The poor 
Indian farmer worked, laboured and even starved some- 
times, to feed and clothe this army which was at times used 
against his own kith and kin when they began to demand 
their country's freedom. f 

The Indians who had now awakened to a sense of nation- 
alism and realism, saw. this anomaly and thought of enlisting 
the sympathies of their own men in the British army in the 
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cause of Indian freedom. It was no wonder that every 
national-minded Indian and more so every far-sighted, ac- 
tive and realistic leader of the Indian millions should have 
thought of organising and possessing a moderate National 
Indian Army, devoted to the cause of India as a nation. 
None liked the idea that the Indian army should be used 
to suppress Indian aspirations or forthe matter of that, to 
invade and conquer the neighbouring countries with whom 
India herself had no quarrel. 

Netaji was one of those leaders who thought along the 
lines indicated above. He was in essence a dynamic per- 
sonality. Passive submission to foreign rule could never be 
dreamt of in the case of people like him. He was for the 
use of force when such force was necessary, at least as a 
last resource. Passive resistance, he appreciated. To try 
to live in the world of today without violent and bloody 
retaliation and without harming anyone, was for him an ideal, 
for the achievement of which, he thought, one should con- 
stantly try; but even in order to be able to live for that 
ideal, he realised that one had to create a protective armour 
around oneself, if one was not to be butchered like sheep. 
He was of opinion that passive resistance could only be one 
phase in the great struggle for our freedom and that it could 
not be an ultimate solution; it could not lead to throwing 
the enemy out of the country. It was, he thought, only a 
partial treatment of the great malady of slavery. Passive 
resistance, he said, ought not to be glorified too far. Ma- 
hatmaji used the weapon, he said, knowing full well that it 
was the only possible weapon left which he could wield 
effectively under the given circumstances. But it did not, in 
Netaji's opinion, mean that it would be a right and effective 
weapon for all times and could be used by every one on 
all occasions with success. 

The idea of training the Indian youth in military science 
‘had been a cherished desire of his since very long. Having 
himself gone through that kind of training once, he appre- 
ciated its value in the national life of the country. He saw 
the need for a disciplined organisation. The Congress 
volunteer corps and many other similar volunteer organisa- 
tions which sprang up in the country from time to time 
were a good barometer to show which way the wind was 
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blowing. Their activities were no doubt very much res- 
tricted for many reasons. First and foremost, the alien 
Government did notallow any such organisation with even 
a semblance of militarism, to grow. Secondly, most of these 
volunteer corps sprang up as a result of efforts by the mid- 
dle class intelligentsia, because they realised their necessity 
even in social life. This class, however, had neither the 
means northe time to maintain such a costly organisation 
for long. The rich did not find it necessary to have any 
such organisation at all and tried as for as possible to keep 
themselves aloof from this kind of activity, for fear of the 
displeasure of the Government. And the poor were too 
poor even to think of it. Therefore, most of the volunteer 
corps which sprang into life on the rise of each wave of 
national awakening died soon after, for want of financial 
and moral backing and a strong political lead. The National 
Congress tried to maintain for a long time a well-organised 
volunteer coips which filed inline and marched past their 
leaders, to maintain some order and render help at the 
Congress functions as well as other social and religious meet- 
ings. But even this kind of innocent disciplined work was 
looked upon with suspicion by the Government and these 
corps were declared to be unlawful bodies during the civil 
disobedience movement. On account of the above circum- 
stances, national militia remained only a dream of many a 
leader of India. 

Netaji himself, when he left India, could not have, by 
any stretch of imagination, thought of forminga national 
army unit outside the country, and therefore he had no de- 
finite plans chalked out for its realisation. Even while in 
Berlin, he could not think of it during the first few months 
of his stay there. It was all due to a brain wave of Netaji, 
which started working by a simple incident. He read one 
day about some halfa dozen Indian prisoners of war who 
were brought to Berlin by the Radio department to listen 
to the BBC and other stations which sent out their pro- 
grammes in Hindustani. He saw them there going about, 
not as free Indians, but as prisoners of war. They were 
brought to the Radio officer every day to listen to and trans- 
late the Hindustani programmes, and were sent back to 
their quarters escorted by asentry. For this service they 
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received a little better food and some other petty amenities. 
After he had a talk with them about war, about their cap- 
tivity and their present life, his active mind started working, 
putting things together and thinking of ways and means for 
utilising this valuable young Indian material for some bet- 
“ter purpose, useful for the country, if not immediately, at 
least atalater date. He could not tolerate such fine mate- 
rial rotting in the prisoners camps. There were at that 
time about 10,000 Indian prisoners of war in the nearby 
Annaberg came and at other centres. Having come to 
know all about it, his militant and fighting instincts were 
aroused and he could not bear to see the well-built healthy 
youth of his homeland being wasted in that foreign country. 
He pondered over it for some time and decided to forma 
small national military unit out of that material, which, 
fortunately, had already some military training and experi- 
ence. No sooner was this decision taken by him in his mind 
than he started negotiating with that section of the German 
Foreign Office with which he was in constant touch. He 
put before them his plans for training Indian youths from 
the prisoners’ camps for a national militia. It was rather 
a bold plan which did not mean much to Germany except 
some more expense and worries. However, psychologically, 
_ the time was well chosen by Netaji. Germany was at that 
time marching successfully through Russia eastwards after 
having defeated and subdued France. Germans were at 
that time masters of the continent, so that they were ina 
mood to consider even such proposals favourably. There 
were in those days some other groups of Indians of that 
type, under training in Germany, and hence the German 
Foreign Office did not like to disappoint Netaji by refusing 
his request. Moreover, they thought that the success or 
failure of this experiment would also give a further proof 
of his popularity or otherwise with Indians. Some of them 
were still doubtful about Netaji’s hold on the Indian mind. 
It was a Gold-sent opportunity for Netaji. With those 
few Indian students or business men who were staying in 
Germany when the war broke out, it would never have been 
possible to do anything of that kind. But with that large 
number of Indian prisoners of war from the Africa. war 
front, he could at least visualise the possibility of forming 
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a nucleus of the powerful Free India Army of his dream. 
He was able to realise the same to some extent ata later 
stage. There was no one else in Germany capable of inspir- 
ing the young Indian prisoners of war and attempting such 
an experiment. It is obvious that no one would have suc- 
ceeded either. 

The presence of a personality like that of Netaji and the 
simultaneous presence ofa large number of young Indian 
military men as prisoners of war, were factors of fundamen- 
tal importance for the formation of this Indian Legion. 


It was all a happy coincidence. For, who would have ever 
dreamt of Netaji’s escape from prison and his long and 
successful journey first to Germany and then to the Far 
East at a time when the greatest war of ouc time was raging 
in the West and later on in the Far East? And who could 
conceive of the presence of so many Indians in Europe or 
the Far East as prisoners of wai? Immediately the idea 
took possession of his mind, Netaji began to work out the 
details and started for its realisation. To start with, he had 
to take the permission of the Political Department of the 
German Foreign Office and then to approach the war lords 
of that country for their sanction to train such a military 
unit in Germany in those days. Although Netaji was given 
an asylum as an [ndian nationalist, and as such was regard- 
ed as an avowed enemy of Britain, still, full confidence in 
his leadership. his integrity, his honesty of purpose and his 
ability were not as yet fully established to the full satisfac- 
tion of the German High Command. He was recognised as 
a well-known figure in Indian politics and as one on the same 
fcoting as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; but because he had 
fallen out with the Indian National Congress and had form- 
ed a separate party, those in the German Foreign Office who 
wanted to make themselves look more important by assum- 
ing to possess more intimate knowledge of Indian politics 
than others,expressed their scepticism about Netaji. In- 
directly this led to the creation of some obstacles in the 
way of his getting the all-out support and confidence of those 
in command. 

For Netaji, the formation of a legion wasa new sphere 
of activity. It was in his opinion more positive, more na- 
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tional and more gratilying than mere Radio propaganda. 
He rightly thought that the Radio talks might or might not be 
heard or would be heard and forgotten as so many others; 
but here, out of the good human material which was lying 
idle, getting rusty and frustrated in a foreign land, he 
could forge a weapon in the form of a national militia which 
would be a permanent asset to the country. Noone could 
ever tell as to how long the war was going to continue and 
how long those poor men, pulled out of their homes, would 
have torot in those far-off lands, under different climatic 
conditions and surroundings, huddled together, lying prac- 
tically idle in the prisoners’ camps, shut in like so many 
sheep in a fold surrounded by barbed wire. These men were 
surely deteriorating in that environment. They would be- 
come more lazy, degenerate and callous. This kind of life 
could ruin their future lives, even if ever they.went home. 
As an Indian, it was his concern to think about them be- 
cause they were after all Indians, his own people. They 
would be going back to his country, India, one day, after 
this prison life which was forced upon them by the British. 
In the circumstances in which he was placed, Netaji could 
not have done any greater service to those people than 
arranging to get at least some of them released and trained 
for future useful service to India. They could, if need be 
and if opportunitizs offered themselves, fight for the freedom 
of their motherland and hold her honour high. 

Although in the beginning a little hesitant and sceptical, 
Germans ultimately welcomed the idea, as a far-sighted poli- 
cy. It was then decided that he should contact the Indian 
prisoners in the wat-prisoners’ camb at Annaberg. 

His first visit to Annaberg was only with a view to feel 
the pulse of those who were there, to sce with his own 
eyes the kind of material which was available and, only after 
that, to form his own opinion as to how far they would res- 
pond to his call and what chances he had in making his 
great project a success. Germans also wanted to convince 
themselves about the project before setting up a costly 
machinery for the legion whose size they could not gauge 
b.forehand. They had as yet no precise idea about the 

future activities of the legion when once the training was 
Over. in every country, military recruitment is predomi- 
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nantly from the youth of thecountry. Ina free country, 
military service opens a lucrative avenue for the youth who 
join itas a means of living. It always means a certain 
sacrifice in times of war and, therefore,as an incentive, 
this service is better looked after and cared for by every 
Government. Morever, in this service, there is always 
a sense of national duty, of protecting one’s hearths and 
homes, as well as the economy and theculture of the coun- 
try, from foreign invaders. Even though the young men 
of the country join military service of their own accord 
and are quite free to hold their own views about matters, 
still every Government tries to keep the men of the regu- 
lar army as aloof from the political affairs and activities 
of the country as possible. They are not expected to take 
any active part in the political life of the country, or be 
entangled in party politics. Parties often change and come 
to power according to circumstances. In order to prevent 
any one party from influencing the army and using it against 
other parties, particular care is taken to keep it out of poli- 
tics. In Europe and America, even the army knows the 
politics of the country, but it does not take part in it, be- 
cause in the first place it is kept satisfied and secondly be- 
cause it knows that itis there for the protectiou of their 
own country and their own people. lt also knows that 
any party which comes to power has to maintain it for 
self-defence and self-protection and ifatallit is used for 
foreign aggression, it will always be in the interest of their 
own country. 

The conditions in India were unfortunately quite differ- 
ent. The alien Government did not want to encourage edu- 
cated Indian youths to take to regular military service: 
even when they were recruited for they army, the were em- 
ployed mostly as clerks. The British Government in India 
wanted Indians in the army only ascannon fodder without 
any national patriotism or sentiments. They were paid 
mercenaries always used in the interest of Britain and even 
against their own countrymen, if need be. Therefore these 
men recruited from villages were very carefully shielded 
against all political influences. In spite of all this care, 
however, the work of the Indian National Congress and of 
patriotic leaders for the last fifty years had not failed to 
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reach the smallest village. The message of national free- 
dom percolated even to the illiterate youths who joined 
military service. These youths had already begun to realise 
that their poverty, illiteracy and want, which threw them into 
the arms of the recruiting agents, were due to foreign rule 
which they should try to get rid of. The question of one's 
daily bread, however, was more acute and more urgent. It 
was sheerly on account of this utter material necessity 
that a youth usually enrolled himself as a soldier in the Bri- 
tish army. It was neither for the protection of his own 
country not for ihe extension of her limits that he fought. 
Strangely enough, it was in order to strengthen the hands 
ol those who kept his country in bondage that helf ought. 
Such was the type of men whom Netaji was going to meet 
in Annaberg. 

Netaji did not go to Annaberg straightway to enlist men 
for his proposed Indian Legion nor to influence them to 
join immediately any movement sponsored by him. He 
went there in the first instance to see the condition of Indian 
citizens in prison camps and to see to what formations they 
belonged. He wanted to understand their mental attitude 
and to judge, from the reception he would get, the response 
he was likely to get from them in the event of his appeal 
to join him. 

One could easily see that the fear of losing their jobs, 
losing the small incomes given by the government to their 
families even when they were prisoners, the fear of their 
being denounced by their colleagues, were all there. These 
came in the way of their meeting with a free mind their 
national leader even in that far-off land. At the same 

time, though dormant for the time being, there was that 
innate patriotic feeling in their hearts for their country. 
Everyone desired strongly that India should be free. They 
thought that they could not take any active part in the 
freedom struggle but every one very much liked to see free- 
dom attained without their being personally involved in the 
sacrifice. Had Netaji visited the camp without notice, the 
response would have been more spontaneous and more satis- 
factory. But because of Security reasons and other forma- 
lities and also because the Army Head Quarters did not know 
_ the real object of his visit his visit, Was already announced 
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to the POWs days in advance. That gave the officers and 
the ranks more time to think and be prepared. Further, as 
no elaborate arrangements could be made in the camp to 
enable him to see and speak to all the men at one time, it 
was arranged that he should first meet and talk to all the 
NCOs in a hall and his speech should be transmitted by loud- 
speakers to other ranks in the camp. 

The first meeting with the NCOs was not very enthusias- 
tic; it was rather reserved and cold. The NCOs consisted 
of those elderly men who had put in about ten or fifteen 
years of service and were naturally hesitant and afraid of 
losing their pensions and jobs. On their miids was hanging 
the nightmare of the ultimate consequences which threatened 
them. They were therefore afraid of greeting the great lea- 
der of their country who was looked upon as an avowed 
enemy of the British bureaucracy. It was no wonder that 
this first meeting, particularly with the NCOs, was not very 
warm, at least to all outward appearances. But, in spite 
of all that, in their faces one could read signs of happiness 
and joy for having been able to meet and hear Netaji in 
that far-off land. Such a meeting was impossible in India. 
The second day, however, the ice was broken and when he 
visited the other POWs in their camp, he was received and 
garlanded with great enthusiasm. The men made garlands 
for him out of paper and whatever other articles they could 
conceive of, to express their great joy and dovotion to their 
national leader, and the whole camp was agog and jubilant 
with loud cries of welcome. The whole scene was very 
impressive and looked rather comic on account of the ra- 
ther strange surroundings and circumstances in which it 
took place. They were but poor Indians drawn from villa- 
ges, away from their homes and tied down here by bonds 
of military regulations, sitting as prisoners of war behind 
barbed wire fences. They seemed very little cowed down 
by the NCOs’ threats. They broke out in loud cheers of 
joy, forgetting the consequences, forgetting the prison sur- 
roundings, when they saw amongst them their national lea- 
der. They could have had no chance of hearing him in 
India and they would never have bzen able to meet him 
freely there as he was freesly meeting th-m here. The elder 
men in service also were not so resrved on this day. The 
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youth, as everywhere, was more vociferous, and loud in its 
expression of joy. After he left the camp, this visit of his 
was the subject of talk for days. Everyone was thinking 
in his own way and drawing his own conclusions about his 
arrival in Germany and about his future intentions. 1 

At any rate, this visit of Netaji to the camp was quite a 
success. It also created a very favourable impression on the 
German Foreign Office. Netaji did not want to play into 
the hands of the Foreign Office but wanted an absolutely 
free hand in whatever he did. This was not quite easy, espe- 
cially during the time of war. Netaji wanted to form an 
Indian Legion not to fight the battles of Germany as many 
other legions of the type. He wanted to train our young 
men in the military science to fight and oust the British 
out of our country and later to be part of the training staff 7 
of the new Indian Army which was necessary to help pro- 
tect the freedom of our land. 

Similar to what he did in the Radio section, Netaji laid 
down his conditions very clearly before he started organis- 
ing the Legion. The important points which formed the 
basis of this arrangement were: 


]l. That the Wehrmacht (German Army) would keep at 
his disposal the necessary training staff of good 
quality and understanding which was required for the 
type of work before them. 

2. Indian Legionaries were to be trained in all the 
branches of Infantry in the matter of the use of wea- 
pons and motorised units, just in the way a German 
formation is trained, and at the same time, a thorough 
disciplinary and physical training was to be given 
inculcating in them a high sense of comradeship and 
national morale. 

3. The Indian Legionaries were not to be mixed up with 
any of the German Army formations even though 
they were to be under one or another Army com- 
mand according to the area in which they might hap- 
pen to be undergoing their training ar a particular 
time. 

4. "They were not to be sent to any front with a view 
to fight, except to India, for fighting against British 
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forces. But, in case they were surprised by any 
enemy formation at a place where they: might be 
undergoing training, the Indlan Legion should be 
allowed to fight in self-defence. 

5. ]nall other respects members ofthe Legion would 
have the same facilities and amenities as regards 
food, clothing, pay leave, etc. as a German unit. 


After many discussions and deliberations with the Ger- 
man Army Head Quarters on this subject, it was ultimately 
decided that Netaji should be given every help to choose 
his men out of the POW camps and the German Wehr- 
macht should give him all the help necessary on the lines 
suggested. 


The Radio propaganda work had been satisfactorily set 
up and, by that time, was functioning properly. Netaji was 
now free to turn his attention to the second important work 
of bringing into life the nucleus of a future Free India 
Army. This task was not as easyasthat. In the Radio 
section, he had to deal mostly with care-free students and 
young men with some political understanding, who were the 
least encumbered by the problems of life. The task of 
winning over the young men from POW camps for the 
Legion was beset with many difficulties. In the first place, 
they were not free men to do as they liked. There was 
many a hindrance and many a subtle difficulty to be got 
over to make them physically and mentally free to take any 
step that was necessary for turning Britsih mercenaries into 
soldiers of Indian freedom. Some of these unfortunate pro- 
blems continued to trouble us throughout the life of the 
Legion. 

However, it was now definitely cezided to make a begin- 
ning. The German Army Head Quarters kept at Netaji’s 
disposal the necessary training staff consisting of men who 
not only talked the military language but also liked the 
work, had respect for Indians, appreciated their ambitions 
and their desire to see India free from foreign bondage. . 

Barracks at some of the well-known German army training 
centres which were now mostly empty because of war, were 
given for the accommodation of the Indian Legion. Military 
uniforms like those of the German Army, suitable for sum- 
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mer and for winter, with an emb!em of the Springing Tiger 
with the lzgend AZAD HIND FAUJ, were given to those 
joining the Legion. The same kind of uniform was pre- 
scribed to be worn by the German training staff. 

Arrangements for food for the Indian Legionaries who 
neither took beef nor pork and those who were strictly 
vegetarian, had to be made by rationing a special supply of 
mutton, rize, etc. This was the most difficult problem. It 
was different in India and even when these units were taken 
out of the country. Their food habits were known and 
previous arrangements were made from the very beginning 
In India. But it became a problem for the Germans. Ger- 
mans are used to bzef and pork, and sheep are not reared 
in large numbers in Germany. Germany had to depend on 
her own resources of meat as foreign supplies were cut off 
for some time. To make matters still more complicated, 
a few of the Legionaries wanting to be more orthodox 
brought forward an objection to using meat from sliughter 
houses. On2 group wanted to have the meat of sheep 
slaughtered after the ‘Jhatka’ ritual, that is chopping off 
the head of the animal with a stroke of the axe, whereas 
the other group wanted meat of sheep slaughtered after the 
‘Halal’ ritual, that is cutting the throat and making the 
animal bleed to death. Never was the German Wehrmacht 
confronted with such problems and it was not at all prepared 
for it. Moreover, this kind of slaughter was against the 
country’s law and yet a spezial permission was given to the 
soldiers of the Indian Legion in this particular case, for 
slaughtering the sheep in their own way. lt neededa lot 
of patience and convincing power to complete these preli- 
minaries for which sanction from various departments of 
the Army Head Quarters was necessary. There were orders 
from above to provide the Indian Legion with all the neces- 
sary material but, as the case of the Indian Legion needed 
a special consideration at every stage, it meant getting away 
each time from the routine, which caused many complica- 
tions. But by December of the year everything was arranged 
and now the next important task before Netaji was to 
persuade and to g2t together the men for the formation to 
a liberation army. 


As a first step, it was necessary to convince the POWs 
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that these were civlian youths alio, who were studying, 
who were well-placed in life and were responsible to their 
families at-home and yet who were ready to give up their 
studies or other work and join the Legion. Ten out of 
forty young Indians then in Berlin came forward and decid- 
ed to form the first bitch. Five of the prisoners of war 
who were already in Berlin in conne:tion with the Ger- 
man Radio propaginda, joined and thus the first group of 
fifteen people was formed. 

On the 25th of December, 1941, a meeting of all the 
Indians resideat in Berlin was held in the office of the Free 
India Centre to give a send-off to the first batch of Legion- 
aries which was to leave next day for Frankenberg, the first 
headquarter of our Legion. The brief ceremony in the 
large hall of the office was very simple and solemn. Netaji 
in his capacity as the leader and originator of the idea 
spoke in very touching linguage. He blessed the Legion, 
the first of its kind in the history of the struggle for Indian 
freedom. One could never have dreamt of raising a 
trained military force of this type even in India under the 
British rul: althoug’ many a national leader would have 
ben glid to lead one. With a heavy heart Netaji took 
leave of this first batch of volunteeis of this Legion and 
christened this organisation as AZAD HIND FAUJ. Tears 
of joy stood in his eyes. It was the fulfilment of his long- 
cherished desire, namely, to form an Indian national army 
first to fight for India’s fre:sdom and then to protect the 
same when it was won by g-eat sacrifices. He was also 
sad because he thought it might bə that the lives of these 
young men, who were going out so cheerfully, would bz 
lost in the fight for the great cause. Had this been possi- 
ble in India, not only fifteen but thousands and tens of 
thousands would have vied with each other to be allowed 
to enroll in the first batch of this Army. Like the Japa- 
nese and the Chinese youth, Indian youths too would have 
sent in their applications signed with their blood in order 
to have the privilege of joining this illustrious force. But 
in far-off Germany, Netaji was happy to make even this 
modest beginning with only fifteen men. It was unique 
in the history of the Indian struggle that an army could 
b> orginised there and as such it deserves great admiration 
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and respect. All honour to those who helped to make 
ita success. 

.. To make this extraordinary and daring experiment a suc- 
cess was now the one thing that occupied the mind of Ne- 
taji He now concentrated all his energy on the project. 
He started doing everything in his power to gain the fullest 
confidence of the men and to convince the German autho- 
rities that they were not misguided in sanctioning the plan. 
Netaji knew full well the Indian mentality. He had great 
confidence in his young men. He knew that they would 
not let him down and that he would get enough men to orga- 
nise a sizable Legion worth the name. 


CHAPTER Iy 
AZAD HIND FAUJ 


WHILE India was yet under the British, how many of us 
seriously thought over the anomalous position of possess- 
ing an Indian military force for the maintenance of which 
the Indian tax-payer had to pay about fifty per cent from 
his national. budget every year and yet that force had to 
swear allegiance to the head of the British nation to fight 
its battles? It was then taken for granted that to uphold 
the supremacy of Britain was tantamount to protecting the 
interests of India! It was funny that we persuaded our- 
selves to believe that our salvation lay in the security of 
Our oppressors and persecutors. For years the bogey of 
the Northern Frontier tribes was the only argument given 
to justify the maintenance of a large British and Indian regu- 
lar army in India. Instead of utilising the country's finan- 
ces for education, health and hygiene and the development 
of the country's economy, the bulk of it was spent on mili- 
tary forces, playing the game of hide-and-seek with the fron- 
tier tribes. If the Indian soldiers were fit to fight with 
success in Flanders and other Western European battlefields 
against highly qualified and well-equipped Gorman forces, 
why was it not possible for them to wipe out the danger 
of frontier aggression? Moreover, the frontier tribes would 
never have invaded India if Indians had decided to treat 
them as friends and good neighbours instead of invoking 
in them a spirit of revenge by trying to shoot them down 
like wild animals. If at all there was to be an Indian 
army, it ought to have been under Indian control, and Ne- 
taji wanted to make here a modest beginning. f 
Those were very cold days of continental winter with a 
temperature of 15-20 degrees below zero. Meter-deep snow 
covered the countryside. It was the end of December, the 
days of usual Christmas rejoicing; but two years of terri- 
ble war were behind this scene and there was no knowing 
as to how long it was still going to continue. Germans 
were fighting on various fronts from Norway to the Lybian 
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desert and were making successful progress; still no one was 
in a mood to rejoice, as from every household some near 
and dear relative was standing in the front line in danger 
of being killed or wounded any moment. Moreover, this 
time war Was not restricted to the fighting forces and battle 
fronts alone, where soldiers knew full well that they were 
there for killing or being killed. This time the war was 
carried ruthlessly right into the hearts of great cities, bomb- 
ing and murdering masses of defenceless civil population. 
Nightafter night bomber formations would attack the 
sleeping cities and heavy bombs would be bursting over whole 
house blocks, incendiaries would be setting fire to different 
localities, and thus cut deep wounds in the civic life. This 
was done with a view to demoralise the public, which was 
‘caught between two fires, the Governments goading them on 
to help the war efforts and the enemy wanting to break 
their morale, Naturally therefore, no one was in a mood to 
rejoice even on occasions like Christmas. 

On such a wintry cold morning of 26th December all 
the: Indian residents of Berlin gathered on the Anhalter sta- 
tion tosee the first batch of ten out of fifteen Legionaries 
leavingfor Frankenberg near Chemnits. The remaining 
fivé were to proceed the next day. For a time Anhalter sta- 
‘tion was a scene of an Indian platform. About fifty Indian 
and German friends had gathered before a carriage reserv- 
ed for the group. There was a lot of handshaking and em- 
bracing in Indian fashion. \t was full of cheerful enthu- 
siasm, the young men leaving for their military camp were 
already feeling like great heroes. The train moved out of 
the station in the midst of loud cheers of ‘Azad Hind Zinda- 
bad,’ ‘Inquilab Zindabad,’ ‘Netaji Zindabad.’ Just about 
‘this time two more volunteers left for Messeritz, another 
centre where a group was to be trained in tactical warfare. 

It was a life of trial and hardship for these young civili- 
ans who had enrolled themselves cheerfully in this first batch. 
Isolated and lonely barrack life in the wintry cold days and 
hard military discipline was realy not what they would 

‘have wished, and onecannot praise enough their love for 
their country, their spirit of sacrifice, their enthusiasm to 
learn the use of military weapons, which wasa forbidden 
fruit for them as Indians in their own country, India. They 
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lated for some time, undergoing training with their five 
colleagues from the Indian military who had joined the 
Legion. These young men used to cosy rooms, good food 
and easy time, had to Bet themselves accustomed to this 
sudden and unwelcome change. They knew nothing about 
drill and had military discipline of the German type. They 
did not even know ‘how tostand to attention, when they 
joined this course. But there was will, there was determi- 
nation, ambitious pride to be able to do what others could. 
They did not want to lose their face, however. hard the dis- 
cipline, and from their civilian point of view, however coarse 
and unwholesome the food and the surroundings. In that 
biting could of winter they went out for drilland other train- 
ing in knee-deep snow, shared the rooms and food “with 
their military friends and slowly got over the first anxious 
days by sheer determination. After some weeks they got 
used to it and did not feel their separation from the easy- 
going civil life so much as they did in the first few weeks; : 
After a few weeks more when they got settled down and 
used to the new Surroundings, all those fifteen of the first 
batch were assigned a still more difficult task, of winning 
over young men from the POWs who were to be sent out 
to them in small batches from Annaberg. It was a difficult: 
assignment, but one after their heart. Now that they had 
become full-fledged Legionaries, proud of their achievement, 
they were keen on increasing their: number and to show 
totheir leader Netaji that not only were they themselves 
convinced of the great work they had accepted to do, but 
that they were even capable of convincing others and of 
gathering a larger force to promote the great idea. Netaji: 
purposely kept himself aloof from this work, because he: 
wanted to make this first batch more self-confident, persever-: 
ing, determined and hardworking, butallowing it to go through’ 
& very severe school of discomfort, discouragement, failures: 
and defeats. The work of winning over the men was made" 
Still more difficult, as Netaji did not want to transform the 
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whole camp including the elderly NCOs into the Legion, but 
desired to sclect intelligent, brave, strong young men from 
amongst them in order to give them a thorough military 
training from the very beginning and form them into a select 
military unit to be the nucleus of the future Free India 
Army. It was a more realistic and far-sighted point of view. 
By limiting the number toa chosen few, a better selection 
was possible and better training ensured. If one took into 
account the war-times and the everchanging tide of war- 
fortunes a smaller and a selected loyal group was more con- 
venient to handle than an unwieldy large unit of men with- 
out conviction. A loose big group would not only have 
been difficult to manage, but many amongst them would have 
lost interest in the course of three years, and were likely 
to create trouble and confusion which would have ultimate- 
ly destroyed the Legion. Therefore, in order to dissuade 
the elderly generation of NCOs and the like, and to indirect- 
ly discourage too many from joining this new creation of 
his, Netaji made a rule that everyone deciding to take the 
uniform for this Legion would have to start as an ordinary 
soldier irrespective of his previous rank in the army. Every- 
one would be required to climb to the upper rank according 
to his military merits asa fighter, organiser or a leader. Obvi- 
ously this was not acceptable to all the NCOs and except 
for a few who had self-confidence in their military abilities, 
they abstained from joining the Legion and tried to dissuade 
other from joining and threatened them with the bogey of 
ultimate consequences. Had NCOs been allowed to join 
without losing their own ranks they would have brought 
with them all their men just as a shepherd brings his sbeep. 
But due to the above stipulations, NCOs were automatically 
kept out cf the picture, and their threats discouraged many 
a weak-minded soldier out of fear, selfishness and other 
reasons, from joining the Legion. Thus NCOs on one side 
and their timid discouraged colleagues on the other, worked 
as a drag on those who had the mind to become soldiers 
of this Legion. One cannot blame either the NCOs or those 
who did not join, even if their intention was selfish or their 
attitude cowardly in theeyes of those who wanted to join. 
Only their threats to denounce their colleagues who joined, 
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in spite of these risks, were dot very comrade-like and com- 
mendable. 

In the face of the existing hard conditions, made more 
difficult by stricter regulations, laid down by Netaji, the work, 
which the young men of the first batch uudertook in their 
burning enthusiasm, was not at all easy. Annaberg camp, 
from where the POWs were to be brought for selection, was 
at that time the only place where almost all the Indian POWs 
were concentrated except for a few other small groups at 
other centres. The majority of Indian POWs were still in 
Lybia and only a small number was in Italy. Those five 
young men who had joined with the first batch had good 
many acquaintances and colleagues whom they hoped to 
win over without much trouble. They were however very 
much mistaken. They had not counted upon the damaging 
propaganda started by NCOs, who by now knew that they 
could not join with their ranks. Even those, who would 
have gladly joined the Legion when Netaji first visited the 
Annaberg camp, got time to think over it longer and were 
now not quite ready to take the step about which they were 
so very enthusiastic earlier. There was no other alterna- 
tive left but to get out sinall batches from out of those very 
POWs and see how they responded. Even for this move, 
the general conditions were not quite favourable. The con- 
tinental cold wintry days, when it is dark at four in the 
afternoon till about eight next morning, are usually depress- 
ing factors even for Europeans who are born and brought 
up there. They were surely not very promising and encou- 
raging for those who were experiencing them for the first 
time. Added to this, there was the food to which they 
were not used. "Then there were other factors such as de- 
pression caused by the monotonous life of a prisoners’ camp, 
the controversial personal problems made to look graver by 
the colleagues who were reluctant-to join and by the threat- 
ening attitude of the NCOs. All these meant too much o 
a strain on their simple half-prepared minds. . : 


The POWSs when they were really brought to. Franken- 
berg in batches, often behaved like upset animals, rather 
than human beings. This was notat all what the small 
group of volunteers had expected'or were prepared for. 
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They thought that these young men among whom there were 
some old friends of theirs would meet them with open arms 
and open minds and perhaps with a little persuasion, and 
an appeal to their brotherly and national sense, they would 
be able to win over the majority of them. The outward 
conditions as stated were not very bright but were gloomy 
and morose and so also was their heart, enveloped in fear 
and indecision. It was therefore too optimistic of the young 
inexperienced volunteers to think that they would have easy 
success in increasing their number sumptuously in a reason- 
able short time. Moreover, these young men without any 
outstanding political or military education, without any 
experience or training in the hard school of the national 
struggle, without any ideas about the real problems of life, 
could not possibly argue or offer acceptable solutions even 
tothesimple problems of the POWs and be convincing 
enough to pacify the troubled minds of those newcomers and 
make them join hands with them. In their own way, with 
their limited knowledge of human psychology, scrappy infor- 
mation about the great work before them, they tried their 
utmost to win over these men to their way of thinking. Ex- 
cept, however, for a few in each batch, they were not able to 
influence the majority to join them in this unknown experi- 
ment in their lives for the cause, the success or failure of 
which lay uncertain in the womb of time. 

Many a mistake was committed in the early stages, which 
complicated the work. One of the major mistakes was, 
not making the proper selection in Annaberg itself before 
sending the men to Frankenberg. This was so mainly be- 
cause the wardens of the camp were not informed of the 
purpose of this transfer. The reason was to keep this ac- 
tion a secret until a respectable unit was on its feet, when 
the announcement would ultimately be made. The result 
was that the batches which came to Frankenberg were a mix- 
ture of men of different shades, some wanting a change and 
others not. There were some who had an understanding 
of the national struggle, others who had not. There were 
also types of men specially deputed by NCOs to give trouble. 
There were rowdy elements and rough men for whom our 
civilian youngsters were not at alla match. ^ They had a 
very rough time dealing with this group of wid, boisterous, 
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illiterate man who had become wilder in war. They -were 
being shifted from place to place like sheep, from Africa 
to Italy and then from warm Italy to the continental winter ` 
of Germany. They had become impudent and reckless by 
this gipsy way of life. They looked like so many tramps 
on the highway, in their torn and dirty clothing, worn-out 
footwear, and with bundles or bags containg their few 
wretched belongings. Those few from the POW camps who 
had joined first and had been successfulin winning a few 
more to their side, thought that they would very soon be 
able to influence their colleagues. Sometimes it looked as 
if it were a mistake to have left to the untrained, unprepar- 
ed raw group of fifteen, the difficult task of winning over 
the men for this important work. However, in the course 
of four months even by this slow process the number could 
be brought up to 300 men, which, though numerically very 
small, consisted of men who had joined out of conviction 
and knowing full well the consequences if the experiment 
failed. Those were really the brave idealists. Most of them 
were poor and with little or onschool education. In ano- 
ther six months, after patient work and good selection, they 
were successful in adding to their list a further batch of 
300. This number was thought to be quite decent for the 
type of work they were supposed to do. Netaji wanted to 
give them intensive training in the military science, as prac- 
tised in Germany. This training was known to be of the 
highest order. He wanted to make them very useful assets 
of the country. For this reason and under those circum- 
stances a larger number was not considered very convenient. 
Frankenberg could very easily accommodate the number so 
far enlisted; but since some increase in the strength of the 
Legion was unavoidable ata later stage and since this place 
had no facilities for comprehensive training, it was decided 
to remove the whole lot to Koenigsbrueck near Dresden, 
which had extensive infantry training grounds and could 
accommodate any number of soldiers comfortably in its mo- 
dern cement-concrete barracks. 


Koenigsbrueck in Saxony was a regular training centre of 
the German Infantry and of motorised units since decades. 
The spacious camp grounds with large barracks were empty; 
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only one small part of this huge camp was at that time re- 
served for the mobile units of the German Army going to 
and from the Russian front. The training grounds consist- 
ed of many square kilometers with hills and forest areas. 
One could operate there with every weapon used by the 
infantry, such as guns, mechine guns, mortars, hand-grena- 
des and even anti-tank guns and thelike. The barracks 
were large structures with good living and sanitary arrange- 
ments and play-grounds, an | they were only a mile away 
from the small town of Koeingsbrueck. 


Six hundred was not, however, the ultimate number which 
was to be includedin the Legion. The idea was to have at least 
1000 to 1500 men under training. This number would not 
have been unwieldy and could have been very well looked 
after. The selection out of existing POWs was almost com- 
plete by that time. One could have enlisted a few more 
by sifting further, but it was thought better to leave. them 
in peace for some time. Instead of wasting time over those 
whose minds were prejudiced by the active propaganda of 
those who were not taken or elderly persons who did not 
want to join, it was considered to be more fruitful to try to 
get fresh men from outside. 


As stated previously, the number of Indian POWs in Ger- 
many was not very large. There were many more of them 
in Lybia and some also in Italy. Though the German Africa 
Korpsunder Rommel had done all the fighting in Africa 
and also taken prisoners, still he was supposed to be under 
the Italian supreme command, and as such the movement of 
supplies to the African front, care of the prisoners of war 
and all such details were in the hands of Italians. A 
large number of Indian POWs were held back in Lybia 
for work, but a small contingent of about 700 was in 
the Italian Prisoners’ camp near Rome. Just about this 
time, five Indian soldiers had arrived directly from Lybia 
after having surrendered and having shown their inclina- 
tion to go to Germany to join the Legion about which 
they had heard on the Radio when in Lybia. These men 
informed us that there were a good many like them in Lybia 
who would join the Legion, and efforts should be made to 
get them over without any delay. 
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It was therefore decided to bring over to Germany those 
fresh arrivals in the Italian camp and a deputation consist- 
ing of the Legion Commander, his A.D.C., one representative 
of the Free India Centre and one officer from the Foreign 
Office together with two Legionaries from the first batch, 
was sent to Rome in July 1942 for negotiations. In Rome 
they contacted the Italian military authorities, through the 
medium of the German Foreign office, and as Indians did 
not seem very particular about keeping and looking after 
those POWs, they did not create any difficulties in the way 
of their being shifted to Germany. But they laid downa 
condition that the Germans should exchange with them the | 
Arab POWs who were in Germany. At that time Sardar 
Ajit Singh, one ofthe old Indian revolutionaries, who was 
for along time in Brazil, was in Rome. Many Indians must 
have heard his very fiery talks from the Himalayas Radio 
which was transmitted from there. 


Only a few weeks before the deputation from Germany 
reached Rome, a fresh detachment of Indian POWs had 
arrived in the camp. It was brought to the notice of the 
deputation that the men were very much discontented with 
the treatment given to them in that camp. An Indian gentle- 
man, Iqbal Shedai, staying in Rome for a long time and 
calling himself a national leader, wanted to copy the plans 
of Netaji by starting a similar legion in Italy and managed 
to influence some of the Italian officials with this idea. He ~ 
actually made a beginning with about twenty men butit 
could not make much progress because of the unknown and 
defective leadership. He was in touch with Subhas in 1947 
but was, for reasons of his own, not very eager to be guided 
by him. He had organised some kind of broadcasting also 
from Rome with the aid of Indian POWs in Italy. He had 
taken the next step and formed a military unit out of the 
POWs in defiance of the Italo-German agreement that all 
Indian POWs should be sent to Germany. At one time the 
strength rose to about 350. This Centro Militare India, as 
it was called, was, however, of very short duration. It lived 
only form April to November 1942, when it was disbanded 
on account of a mutiny on the 15th of November. 


The Indian soldiers had very openly expressed want of 
confidence in the ability of Italians to give any better military 
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training than they had already. Apart from that, the arrange- 
ments made for barracking, feeding and clothing of these 
men were very poor and there was no chance of improve- 
ment of any kind. All the Indian soldiers had seen with 
their own eyes how the Italians behaved as fighters in the 
field on the Lybian front. Before the Geimans appeared on 
the scene, these very Indian soldiers could round up easily 
whole Italian regiments who threw up their hands without 
a shot being fired. A camouflaged large-scale offensive with 
a lot of noise and drum-beating, according to these Indian 
POWs, was often enough to make many of the Italian 
fighting units wander into prisoners’ camps with all their 
armaments. No doubt, there were a few good regiments. 
At a later stage those units fought bravely side by side with 
the German Africa Korps; but on the whole the impression 
that the Italian troops left on the Indian minds was very 
poor. ‘This was confirmed at a later date both by the Ger- 
mans and the Britishers. Italians were good workers but 
bad fighters. Thereis manyastory told about their poor 
behaviour as soldiers in the African theatre of war. Once 
a group of Italian soldiers said to Rommel: “Why don’t you 
Germans do the fighting, General, and let us Italians build 
the roads?” 

Knowing all this, the Indian POWs could not be made to 
believe that they had to learn something more from Italians. 
Therefore, the project of those who wanted to set up a 
parallel legion in Italy proved a failure. If this experiment 
succeeded in Germany, it was only because of the person- 
ality of Netaji who sponsored it, the best training facilities 
that were offered and the confidence of Indian POWs in the 
Superiority of German military training. In this connection 
it may be stated here what a British army officer had said 
about German soldiers on the Lybian front: “It was not a 
Corps ¢’Elite, hand-picked from volunteers, specially tough- 
ened and trained for the desert warfare which formed the 
“Africa ‘Korps’ of Rommel. They were recruited from de- 
pots and units in the usual manner and they had not under- 
gone any special training before they were sent to Africa. 
But even then why they fought so well was because an 
averag> German young soldier was strong, willing and well- 
trained inthe use of his weapons. He was disciplined, 
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patriotic and brave." This fact had invoked some respect 
for the Germans in Indian minds. Even the few who had 
joined the small formation in Italy wanted to come over to 
Germany and they expresszd their desire to do so, the very 
first day they met the deputation from Germany. 

Rome is very hot in the month of July, being as unbear- 
able as the summer in Northern India. After taking permis- 
sion from the Army Head Quarters at Rome, the deputa- 
tion. drove early morning to the camp by a dusty highway 
via Tivoli and reached the camp after two hours at about 
10 in the morning. The sun was already scorching hot. 
The POWs were huddled together in a kind of sheep-fold. 
Perhaps Italians had so far made no prisoners in the war. 
And having made no prisoners—and perhaps they never 
expected to make any —there was no provision for accommo- 
dation of such prisoners. Neither did they improvise much 
when a few were sent to them from Lybia. The camp ar- 
rangements were very unsatisfactory. There was no appro- 
priate supply of drinking water nor proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, and even the food that POWs got there was insuffi- 
cient and poor. Although Italians did not behave like brave 
soldiers in the field; still the sentries guarding these un- 
happy POWs behaved as if they themselves had captured 
these men. They were extremely arrogant and cruel. They 
took away from the POWs whatever little they possessed 
and even used to rob them of their poor rations. When 
the POWs saw the Free India Centre representative in the 
deputation, they were very happy and told him their stery 
of woe and sorrow and requested him to take them some- 
where else. 

The deputation met about half a dozen Italian officers in 
charge of the camp, all dressed in neat uniforms, with lots 
of laces and medals decorating their coat-front. They were 
leading the lives of grand Signors. The deputation was not 
quite pleased to learn afterwards that there were three scales 
of rations for Italian troops even in the desert warfare in 
Africa, one for the officers, one for NCOs and one for other 
ranks, each lower than the previous. One could understand, 
therefore, Italian sentries being after the rations of POWs. 
The deputation was convinced that the Indian POWs in the 
camp were a good and energetic lot eager to go to Germany 
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and join the Legion. It was therefore decided to transfer 
them without further delay and the deputation was success- 
fulin doing that in a very short time in spite of the usual 
red tape. There were many more prisoners in Lybia who 
would have readily joined; but in the first place, we could 
not possibly take over many more, and secondly, because 
those thinking of starting a parallel organisation in Italy had 
intrigued Indian POWs from Lybia and no more were trans- 
ferred to Germany. ‘ 

By the time these newcomers from Italy arrived in 
Germany, the Legion had been already transferred to 
the Koenigsbrueck camp. Now instead of bringing men in 
small batches, it was thought advisable to bring batches 
company-wise to Koenigsbrueck. It was arranged that 
Netaji should meet them personally and tell them in the 
course of his talk what he intended to do. The minds of 
those newcomers were not spoilt by any anti-Legion propa- 
ganda, as they were not taken atany time to the old POWSs 
camp. They had notas yet developed the sedentary, lazy 
mentality of a camp life. They had suffered much in the 
POWs camp in Italy and were afraid of a repetition, and 
above all, they were fresh and energetic and many amongst 
them were prepared to join the Free India Army. 

Italians had treated them very badly and had practically 
taken away everything from them. When they arrived at 
Koenigsbrueck, they presented a pitiable sight. Here in 
Koenigsbrueck they were gald to meet some of their old 
colleagues in arms, in better and quite agreeable surround- 
ings—all well-dressed, well-fed and looking enthusiastic and 
happy. They had heard of Netaji and were now anxiously look- 
ing forward for the opportunity of meeting and hearing him. 
The Legionaries told them very proudly as to what they 
were doing in Koenigsbrueck,so what they were to some 
extent mentally prepared before they saw Netaji and 
were eager to hear him talk to them about India and about 
his noble objective. 

Those were the pleasant warm summer days of August, 
the beautiful and heartening month for which all the con- 
tinental men, women and children always wait with a great 
longing for the whole year. It is green everywhere, 
orchards are laden with fine fruit and the fields are ripening 
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with golden corn. The large green-grazing grounds with 
well-nourished cattle are a pleasing sight to see after the long 
winter months. In August, the day starts getting shorter 
buteven then it is long enough. starting at four in the 
morning and lasting till ninein the evening. There is more 
life, more enthusiasm, greater desire to live and enjoy 
life. Each personat each stage in hislife has, of course, 
different notions of enjoyment. But for the past two years 
the war was raging all round. Every home was affected by 
itin one way or another. "Therefore even those beautiful 
summer days for which all the people usually wait in great 
expectation, did not bring that joy and happiness which the 
people in Europe experience in days of peace. 

Even so, today it was quite dificrent from those depressing 
days of January and February when the first batches were 
brought from Annaberg camp to Frankenberg. The bright 
sunny days made a lot of difference. Our Indian POWs, 
though in rags, looked more happy, squatting on the green 
lawns, shaded by trees, in front of their barracks. Compared 
with the Indian summer or the desert sun, the sun’s rays 
here were mild and life on the whole was far better than in 
the Italian camp. Some were basking in the sun thinking 
of their homes 5000 miles away, from where they were 
brought to the deserts to become prisoners for no fault 
of theirs. Did they really want to fight someone who had 
not wronged their country? No. Did they jointhe army to 
fight the Germans in Europe? Surely not. Were they ever 
told when recruited that they would be sent to any corner 
of the world to kill those who had done no wrong to them 
or theirs? No. 

These poor POWs were tools in the hands of the 
British power, and were now brought here to defend it and 
die forit. Fortunately, their lives were saved and today 
here in far-off Koenigsbrueck, these bewildered men, sitting 
in unknown surroundings, were prisoners at the mercy of 
the Germans. When questioned, many of them told that 
they were recruited presumably and on the false plea’ of 
service in India, and the defence of the country. They 
got some kind of hurried training for a few months, enough 
to be able to hold a gun, pull the trigger and try to shoot 
whatever comes within range. Then they were packed off 
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to Egypt to fight the Germans, who had done no wrong to 
their people or to their country. They were sent to be 
targets forthe enemy guns. They had joined the army, 
some as adventurers, but most of them as an escape from a 
very hard struggle for existence. None of them had any enthu- 
siasm for fighting as a profession. The Congress had 
brought some national ideas to themand they knew a little 
about Swadeshi and Swaraj. They knew that there was 
something wrong in the day’s rule in India and thata change 
was necessary. Only they did not know as to how this 
change was going to come. They were prepared to offer 
their services and even their lives to bring about this change, 
if that could promise plenty to their country and happiness 
totheir homes which they liked and loved. When they 
were recruited, they were promised all improvements in 
their lives, or perhaps they were told ihat their country 
was in danger and if they fought the Germans their future 
would be happier. 

It was a group of such people who squatted on the greens 
there in the hopeful expectation of meeting a great Indian 
leader, in the midst of the turmoil of war outside and men- 
tal conflict in their almost primitive but simple minds in- 
Side. It was nota very promising and encouraging atmos- 
phere for Netaji, accustomed. to addressing mass meetings 
of cheering crowds who used to listen to him with great 
attention. To address the present audience must have been 
a new experience for him. 

However, the bright sun shining on the green lawns sur- 
rounded by nice trees, the large number of Legionaries pre- 
sent in their best uniforms and with laughing faces, helped 
to brighten the atmosphere for the POWs who had gather- 
ed together there. At there settled hour, Netaji appeared 
at the place of meeting in his black Achkan and cap, with 
a smile of satisfaction at the prospect of speaking to a large 
gathering of his countrymen in that far-off land. He was 
greeted by Legionaries with loud cries of “Azad Hind Zinda- 
bad,’ “Inquilab Zindabad, ‘Netaji Zindabad. The POWs 
too spontaneously joined the chorus. Here we felt we were | 
in our own small India. At that moment the outside world 
did not concern us. The Legionaries opened the meeting 
with national songs and ballads of their own composition. 
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Some of the songs were full of enthusiasm and chivalrous 
spirit: 

Hamey sukhako aba bhool jana padega, 

Watanke liye dukha uthana padega, 

Aiy! Azad hindiyo utho kamar bandho, 

Watan luta raha hai bachana padega. 


in English these lines would mean as follows; — Now we 
shall have to forget all pleasures and face sorrows for the 
sake of ourcountry. Oh, free Indians, arise and gird up 
your loins. We shall have to save our land which is being 
looted by foreigners. 

The songs always ended with *Hukam Netajika bajana 
padega' (We shall have to carry out the orders of Netaji). 
These and such other songs were full of courageous 
challenge to their brothers to sacrifice all in the cause 
of their national freedom. These ballads written by the 
Legionaries after they had joined the Legion, clearly show 
that the soldiers were quite cognisant of the fact that join- 
ing the Legion meant hardships, suffering and even death. 
They were not beguiling others with sweet promises or hold- 
ing high hopes before them. 


These songs of the Legionaries and their shouts of ‘Azad 
Hind Zindabad' brought life in the midst of monotony and 
even the morose faces of the POWs began to glow with new 
life and patriotic fervour. It was a great moment in their 
lives and they were eager to listen to their leader. 


When Netaji, serene and dignified, rose to greet his coun- 
trymen there with ‘Jai Hind,’ all were hushed into silence. 
In his long dark robe he looked more like a priest preach- 
ing his sermon than a military leader addressing soldiers. 
In that temple of nature that day under the clear blue sky, 
the bright sun himself seemed to be presiding. He spoke 
in simple Hindustani, spoke with pathos, with deep love 
for his country, with warm affection for the people to whom 
and for whom he was speaking. His appeal was to the 
heart of the Indian young men gathered there. They were 
mostly illiterate, cowed down by the fear of losing their 
jobs, forfeiting their pay or pension which was for them 
more important, since most of them had joined the army 
for those things alone. They were afraid that they would 
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lose all, if they were to hear and obey a national leader- 
Netaji knew that all his reasoning, logic or rhetoric was 
not going to be the deciding factor for those men. He 
knew that an appeal to their sentiments, a little promise of 
security not so much for their own person but for their 
parents and nearest relatives were the main things which 
would carry greater weight with them and make them either 
decide in favour of joining the Legion or reject the pro- 
posal. Asa responsible leader of India, as one whose sole 
desire was to make India free and make Indians happy, 
Netaji could not make any false promises, could not tell 
them deliberate lies, as recruiting officers might be doing 
when enlisting jawans for the forces. He had to be, as 
far as possible, near the truth, but that truth, as he and 
every one knew, was very bitter. That truth did not hold 
any high hope or promises of any immediate bright future. 
That truth demanded sacrifice, sacrifice not only of their 
present jobs, not only of the pay that was being paid to 
their families while they were prisoners, but that truth 
claimed even the sacrifice of their very lives, if need be. It 
promised a somewhat better future for them and for their 
nearest and dearest ones only if they came out successful 
in Freedom’s struggle. His appeal was therefore to their 
heart, to their conscience, to their goodwill. It demanded 
from them full faith in his leadership, it demanded unques- 
tioned obedience, it demanded sacrifice and unconditional 
service of the motherland. 

This appeal was really too high and too much for the 
poor, frightened, illiterate men, who were thousands of 
miles away from their homes, were in different surround- 
ings and under doubtful circumstances. His name no 
doubt was known to them. They had some kowledge of 
his great sacrifices, and of his love for the country for 
which he had suffered and was still suffering. They would 
surely not mistrust his word and many of them would have 
immediately joined, if they were fresh from their homes, 
if they were not burdened with so many responsibilities at 
home, ifthey were nearer their families and their people. 
Today, after having heard Netaji patiently for about an 
hour and a half at a stretch, the response, the reaction, was 
not spontaneous. Netaji knew why. He did not expect 
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them to decide so quickly. They must take time. They 
must digest all that he had said in his long speech, they 
must think over it. Nor did he expect all of them to join. 
He would be satisfied if only a chosen few would agree to 
be Legionaries in spite of all the adverse circumstances. He 
could have got together a larger number if he had decided 
to take all people indiscriminately, if he had promised them 
their present ranks and had promised them better posi- 
tions. He could have enlisted far larger numbers if he were 
to tell them all sorts of sweet things, which he knew he 
could never be able to give them. 

During his long talk, he recountted many historical facts 
about India, her glorious past, the sad story of her fall and 
degeneration which ultimately ended in slavery. He des- 
cribed to them in very enthusiastic terms the history of her 
struggle for freedom dating back to 1857. He told them 
about the last world war aud the second war with its dis- 
astrous effects on the British world supremacy. It had 
started crumbling down and offered the best opportunity 
fot India to free herself from the foreign yoke which had 
been weighing heavily upon her neck. It was foreign rule 
which had made India poor and kept her down asa very 
backward country in the world. 

He said that, as in everybody's life, in the life of nations 
there were always opportunities for improving their lot. 
Such opportunities do not come very often. Those who 
are prudent, shrewd and capable of taking time by the fore- 
lock become successful. Opportunity once lost may take 
decades to return again or may not return atall. We have 
before us, he said, an opportunity that could help us to 
make our country free. We have to take this chance and 
make the best ofit. It is our sacerd duty, for fulfilling 
which we should not expect any return; but if we do not 
do our duty when we know that it would help our people, 
we shall be great defaulters and sinners. Even if the 
shackles of slavery be golden, the same must be broken 
because they hinder our freedom of action and thereby hold 
up our economic, cultural and physical progress. British- 
ers have been always loud in telling the world what little 
good they have done to our country, but they have delibe- 
rately kept the world in ignorance about the way they have 
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crippled us, emasculated a whole nation and exploited it 
to the utmost. 

Shri Girija Mukerji, who was one of the important collea- 
gues of Subhas Bose and working in the Radio section, has 
referred (in his book This Europe) to the influence of Netaji's 
speeches on this and similar occasions ar follows: “I saw how 
the whole audience was coming under his spell and how they 
were listening...When he had finished...They had acquired 
new life, new animation, new excitement...... ” [t was obvi- 
ous that, more than anything else, the personal life of Netaji, 
his single-mindedness, his utter sincerity and earnestness, 
his clarity of thought and directness of expression appealed 
to the simple soldiers. Here was a soldier speaking to the 
soldiers and the effect was deep and lasting. 

Such speeches which he had to make on several occasions 
when new batches of POWs arrived or when he went to 
meet the Legionaries in their camps, might not have call- 
ed forth the vociferous cries ofa maddened or enthusiastic 
crowd; but they did not fail to make a deep effect on 
the minds of those assembled illiterates, whom they set 
thinking. One could read from their faces the deep im- 
pression the speeches of Netaji made on them. Surely 
those faces were not so morose after hearing the speech of 
Netaji as they were at the beginning. One could see in 
their eyes the inner conflict. It was the conflict characteris- 
tic of simple minds. They felt themselves tied down by 
certain commitments, some moral bindings, some very natu- 
ralselfish ideas in contrast with the great sacrifice envisag- 
ed in Netaji’s speech. That too was not without its charm 
of adventure, so much liked by every youth. In short, their 
problems were roughly of the following nature: 


l. As prisoners of war they were in the hands of a 
foreign power and everything in connection with 
their future depended upon its will and decision. 

2. Sofaras the POWs were concerned, the ugly war 
was atan end. They felt relieved to have come out 
ofitwithout a scratch, and there was every prospect 
of their reaching home alive. Then naturally the 
question arose as to whether they should again risk 
their lives. Was it worthwhile? 
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They were almost all village youths, who had heard 
of the movement but had no conception of the fight 
for the national cause. .When they were first recruit- 
ed, they were told that it was a fight for India's 
safety and. afterwards, they were shipped to Egyp". 
They were once bitten and wanted to be wise. 

They were afraid of their superior officers, who were 
in their turn afraid of losing their jobs and pension 
if they participated in any activities which had any 
association with politics. The officers forbade those 
under their control to think otherwise. Howsoever 
democratic the government of a country, its military 
institutions are always ruled by set laws of dicta- 
torial discipline and authority which are in no way 
less rigorous than the much-despised totalitarian dis- 
cipline. 

While joining the army they were required to take 
an oath to the King of England, to which they felt 
morally bound, though swearing to serve an oppres- 
sor in the false belief of serving one's motherland was 
something which was itself immoral. 

There was then the important question of pay and 
pension. The pay was being paid to their families 
at home when they were on duty or prisoners in 
enemy camps. Economically this was the main rea- 
son why they joined the army. 


these problems were weighing against the following : 


Immediate freedom from POW camps and free citi- 
zenship. 

Opportunity to fight for national freedom under the 
able leadership of Netaji. 


When we take these problems of theirs into considera- 
tion, what was offered to them was no solution of any 
intrinsic worth foran ordirary man. The freedom of the 
country for which they were asked to fight was something 
very remote and abstract. It offered no real consolation re- 
garding their future. There was no guarantee of its be- 
ing brighter, even if they were to come out successful in 
the world war. The vague idea of attaining freedom of 
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the country which may or may not improve their lot, did 
not offer enough attraction to make them sacrifice what 
they actually possessed. ^ Even in spite of all this, if as 
many as 3,500 young men joined this Free India Army in 
the course of ayear (and even more would have joined 
had Netajiso wished), it shows the high order of the spirit 
of their sacrifice, the love for their country which they 
wanted to see free and, above all, their implicit faith in the 
leadership of Netaji. They had to leave something very 
positive, something tangible, a bird in the hand, and go in 
search of something unknown and that too at the cost of 
theirlives which had just been saved by being made pri- 
soners. 

They were seeing round about them there in the camps 
so many of their old comrades wearing the proud uniform 
of Azad Hind Faui, with the emblem of the Springing Tiger. 
They saw them happy witha smile on their faces, even 
when they were singing songs of the sacrifice of their very 
lives for the sake of their country. These comrades of 
theirs had the same problems as themselves. If they could 
get over them, why should we not be able to overcome ours 
and join their ranks, was the way in which many argued 
with themselves. Thus they were taking stock of things. 
There was hesitation and there was also decision by some. 
All of a sudden the ice of indecision would break when 
one of them, who happened to be a bit braver ora bit quick- 
er in taking his decision or a little more adventurous than 
others, stood up and declared himself ready to join the Le- 
gion. There was then great applause, great joy, and loud 
cries of ‘Azad Hind Zindabad’ filled the air for some time. 
The organisers were satisfied with even only one man tak- 
ing the decision and only cne more man joining the Legion. 
It was not the number but the conviction of the success of 
the cause that mattered. But after one had been bold in 
declaring his intention to join, it seldom remained at that. 
He was invariably followed by another and yet another 
and in the end it went up to a good round figure when 
the meo ting for the day:was closed. After that, Netaji was 
usually garlanded both by Legionaries and POWs. 


Those who joineed were immediately taken away by the 
Legionaries to be nlisted and given uniform and kit and 
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so on, whereas the rest of the POWs continued to stay in 
the camp for a day or two. Many of them slept over the 
matter, thought about it the whole night and some decided 
in the course of the next two days to join. Afterthis pro- 
cess was over the remaining were sent back. This kind 
of selection and enlisting of those who came of their own 
free will and after due consideration went on for some 
time. All this was taking place in the midst of the great 
destructive war. It was not possible to transfer POWs from 
one place to another too often without causing much head- 
ache and hindrance as the railways and other transport 
lines were heavily engaged in carrying war supplies. How- 
ever, ina very short time, the number of selected POWs 
went up to alittle more than three thousand. After that 
no further serious effort was made to add to this number. 
Netaji showed great foresight in not creating in Germany 
alarger army of Legionaries. It. was really very wise of 
him to restrict the number for many practical reasons. All 
his actions had alwaysa great idea behind them and as 
far as the present Legion was concerned, the idea was of 
saving at least some of the good youth of the country from 
the humiliation of prison-life. One never knew how long 
they would be required to rot there. He himself had been 
behind the bars for many years and knew full well the effect 
of this kind of life both on mind and body. He wanted 
to save his poor patriotic nationals from that lifeless mono- 
tony, to take them out, give them some training and make 
them useful citizens of India. He knew that those who 
had put in ten or fifteen years of service in the Indian Army 
would not very much appreciate his views and would not 
like to change over so suddenly; and therefore, from the 
very beginning he made it easy for them to decide this way 
or that by laying down a condition that everyone would 
have to start as an ordinary soldier and earn his rank by the 
merit of his knowledge, experience and work. Th's condi- 
tion automatically discouraged the influx of the seniors to 
the Legion. Had he taken all men without selection, he 
would not have been able to refuse entry to any one; but 
then it would have been very difficult to accommodate and 
train the whole lot properly. A large number of combating 
troops lying idle in war time would have been an unmanage- 
able liability and would have led to the ultimate collap 
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of the whole Legion. The number selected was therefore 
just enough, perhaps a little bigger than could have been 
properly managed, under those trying ard adverse circum- 
stances. 


By December 1942, that is exactly one year after thc 
recruitment ofthis Legion was inaugurated, it attained the 
strength of four battalions. This was not a modest Legion 
anymore but the well-known Azad Hind Fauj which was to 
be trained carefully in the use of all the modern infantry 
weapons. Apart from this, there was a small group of 
thirty men who were being trained at Messeritz centrer for 
tactical warfare. 

Thus what began as a small batch of the flrst fifteen in 
December 1941 swelled to a good number. 

This rapid expansion brought in the problem of payment 
which was hitherto being made from the monthly grants to 
the Free India Centre and its office. By September 1942, 
it was agreed that direct payment should be made to the 
Legionaries and a formal oath of loyalty to the Fuhrer as the 
Supreme Commander may be taken by them. 


The first time this oath was administered by a German 
officer, Subhas Chandra Bose also was present and the mean- 
ing of the oath, which was in the German language, was as 
follows: 


‘I swear by God this holy oath, that I will obey the 
leader of the German State and People, Adolf 
Hitler, as Commander of the German Armed 
Forces, in the fight for the Freedom of India, in 
which fight the leader is Subhas Chandra Bose, and 
that as a brave soldier, I am willing to lay down 
my life for this oath.’ 


Bose rounded off by saying, 
‘I shall lead the army when we march to India 
together.’ 

It may be said that the Legionaries looked quite smart 
and bright and could compare with any other well-trained 
regiment. 

From the beginning, Netaji had decided to break the 
customary formation of regiments according to caste or 
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religion or province. All the companies were, as far as 
possible, mixed units of Sikhs, Mohamedans, Rajputs, Jats, 
Garhwalis or Marathas. They all lived together, ate 
together and each saw in the other his own brother in arms. 
This was after allan experiment for ascertaining how these 
men behaved, when, instead of petty ideas about caste and 
creed, an all-embracing ideal of a Nation worth dying for 
was placed before them. it was not an easy thing to break 
in a short time the age-old traditions of caste and commu- 
nity in which their fathers and grandfathers had grown up. 
As time passed on, one saw very clearly that, if outside 
influences interested in keeping up and fostering these dif- 
ferences could be cut off, it was possible to induce these 
men to live together in the spirit and feeling of comradeship 
with others. When soldiers joined the Legion they retained 
for sometime their old religious and other prejudices. But 
Netaji had determined to abolish or ignore all caste and 
religious distinction. This had great eflect and in course 
of time it was not ‘gods’ that mattered but the Nation and 
‘Jai Hind’ that ruled the hearts of men. Some soldiers used 
to say that ‘everything is Jai Hind here? During such an 
experiment, one has to be particular not to interfere with 
the religion. or the religious feelings of the men. Not that 
these men knew much about their religion or acted ac- 
cording to religious precepts, but it existed in the form of 
a deep-rooted sentiment which one had to honour. All the 
trouble in the name of religion is not due to the real know- 
ledge ofthe religion as such but due to explosive sentiments 
which cover the ignorance about that religion. Therefore 
in the Legion, every one was given the opportunity to do 
what his religion prescribed for him to do. In order to take 
away the wind from the sails of such elements in and out- 
side the Legion as may try to create trouble, those respon- 
sible for the organisation took particular precaution from 
the very beginning to remove as many causes of controversy 
as was possible. Two of the possible causes were, food and 
time for prayers. 

Food, as indicated earlier, was really a very difficult pro- 
blem but atthe same time very important. Mostof the 
Indians were not used to any European diet. But that was 
not the only difficulty. Mohamedans did not eat pork and 
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Hindus would not eat beef, on religious grounds. There 
were others who did not eat meatat all. Meat in some 
forme or other, however, formed the main item of rations 
in German as well as otber European armies. This made 
matters still worse. Potatoes and cabbages were the only 
items of staple vegetable available for most part of the 
year, Except in summer, more varieties of vegetable could 
not be had. The bread of wheat and rye mixed or only of 
rye was something unknown to Indians. No Indian would 
like. cheese at first, and sausages made of all kinds of meat 
were also out of the question. Rice could not be procured 
all the year round and in enough quantities for our four 
battalions. After all, the question of food was of primary 
importance. But slowly our Legionaries got used to 
Greman military bread which is really very healthy, and 
tasty too when one gets used to it. This, together with 
butter, marmalade and good cheese made a tasteful and 
wholesome evening meal. But the question of meat was 
also very important for hardy fighting men. This somehow 
was satisfactorily solved and real mutton was made available 
to the Indian units. As the permission for different Ways 
of slaughter was specially procured, it was now the responsi- 
bility of individual groups to attend to it. It was however 
observed that the young men ata later stage did not con- 
tinue to be so very fastidious about the way of slaughter, 
but they abstained from beef or pork, as the case may be, to 
the last. Inspite of the difficulties of such an important 
nature, sufficient and wholesome food was always provided 
for the members of the Legion and they were as well fed as 
any other German unit. Apart from rice and other 
vegetables, even spices and the like were made available, 
which helped make the food tasty. 

Prayers were the second item for which a provision was 
particularly made at the instance of some of the Legionaries. 
There was adefinite allotment of time for prayers. This 
was done in order to avoid any complaints later. Whether 
it was possible for all men to pray so often or not, whether 
it was actually done or not, Mohamedans were allotted free 
time five times a day for their prayers, and so also people 
of other religions were allotted time required by them. As 
we very well know, even in our peaceful daily life, very few 
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of us keep to these religious traditions; but had the manage- 
ment not madethis provision, it would have given a good 
excuse to unsatisfied elements to create trouble in the 
Legion. The Legion did not want to play the role ofa 
reformatory in matters religious or social. Religious days 
and such other things were observed, and it was a relief that 
festivities in connection with such days offered good 
opportunities for rejoicing. 

The training of the Legion was taken up systematically 
from the day the first batch of fifteen men reached 
Frankenberg. It was given without any reserve according 
to German military training regulations, by trained German 
staff. The Legionaries went about their work with great 
interest and enthusiasm. As the Legion began to swell, 
additional training staff was detailed for that purpose. In 
about six months’ time, the first group of Indian corporals 
were put in charge of the training of newcomers and, by the 
end of one year, those capable were made sergeants in vari- 
ous companies. There was great enthusiasm prevailing 
throughout the first year. Everything was now to these 
young men who had lived all through in Indian villages. 
Like children they wanted to know everything. Never had 
they dreamt of getting a chance to move about so freely in 
Germany, and to know the people and their ways so inti- 
mately. But today they were freemen. They were well- 
looked-after, were dressed smartly and could go, in their 
free time, as far as Dresden, the most picturesque capital of 
the earlier Saxon kingdom. It was only an hours run 
from their station. A few could go on duty or otherwise 
even to Berlin which is about 120 miles from Dresden. 
Apart from the military training which they were receiving, 
they could also see and learn a good deal about the life a 
the European people. Then there were frequent visits of 
Netaji to the camp, and hislectures. After some interval, 
the selection of newcomers was also taken up. All this 
kept every one there very active. Thus the first year of 
the Azad Hind Fauj rolled away very quickly in thinking, 
planning and organising as it were, an Indian group in 
foreign lands. Then one had also to think about their 
future. It was a great responsibility shouldered by Netaji. 
The Fauj of four Indian battalions was not to be mixed 
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up with any German fighting unit. It was not to be sent 
to any direct fighting line. And yet the men were to be 
kept active and their morale was to be sustained. This 
was an unusually difficult task. Had he known that these 
men would be required to stay on here for three and a half 
years, Netaji would have perhaps stuck to his original 
modest plan of training intensively only a. few in each de- 
partment, on the lines of the thirty men at Messeritz who 
were engaged in tactical training. The training given to 
the small group of thirty undera very energetic Austrian 
cavalry officer and two sergeants specially detailed for this 
purpose, was very intensive. Five of these young men ac- 
tually sailed in April 1943 on a cargo ship going to 
thesea as blockade-breaker carrying contraband cargo to 
Japan. They sailed from Bordeaux and reached Singapore 
after a perilous voyage of six weeks through enemy waters, 
facing the danger of being sunkany minute by enemy sub- 
marines or patrolling warships. They reached Singapore 
about the same time Netaji reached that place and rendered 
valuable service to him there. Later, two of these brave men 
were killed in action. Peace be with the souls of these 
brave men who died for the liberation of their country. 

In spite of the most trying circumstances, the Azad Hind 
Fauj unit was very successfully maintained intact till the 
end of the war. While forming, training and maintaining 
this Legion, one came across the many complicated Indian 
problems, which await national workers. He had to try to 
find out a solution for the same. These were men of vari- 
ous castes and creeds, religions and customs, literate and 
illiterate. There were men speaking half a dozen languages 
and dialects. The main object was to mould them into one 
homogeneous unit as Indians first and everything else after- 
wards. They were living together with about 300 German 
officers and NCOs, who were men ofa different race, out- 
look and education and had different ways of living and think- 
ing. Those Germans and Indians had again their own 
different complexes. It was not merely a mercenary task 
that was given to these Germans. "They were not to train 
these men simply because they were paid for it and ordered 
to do it. This task needed a certain high sentiment, a cer- 
tain goodwill, a certain special pride, some wider outlook, 
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love for the thing itself and respect for the Indian aspira- 
tions and the Indian people. 

But this was after all an experiment. And as in any 
experimental laboratory, so also here, there were many a 
bursting of test tubes and flasks, many a bad mixture causing 
irritation of the worst kind, some small explosions causing 
injuries also. The very fact that it did not explode untimely 
and burst out completely showed that the way one moved 
about it and handled it was, on the whole, right. Had there 
been more time, better conditions for living and working, at 
the disposal of those who condacted this experiment, they 
would have certainly shown the best results. Then the 
methods used there could have been adopted in India to 
solve her larger problems just as a large-scale industry 
explores and utilises the results obtained in a laboratory. 

The most imporfant thing about this experiment was that 
the Legionaries were given one great idea and one ideal and 
that was India and her freedom. That was to be considered 
as the h'ghestthing. Religions, castes, creeds, provincia- 
lism, interests personal, family or group, were all to be 
subordinated to the supreme ideal of the Nation and its 
freedom. They were told that they were being trained to 
achieve this goal of freedom and would be responsible for 
protecting that freedom for posterity. The task before the 
German training staff was the conscientious training of the 
young men given in their charge in the spirit of true Indians 
and as first-class soldiersi n the first instance, and as would be 
comrades and wellwishers of their own country. In the 
course of three and a half vears, many a conflict arose; 
conflicts caused by personal ambition, jealousies, misunder- 
standings, misconception of the:codes of honour and respect, 
suspicion about the sincerity of purpose, on account of 
exaggerated ideas about the strict code of German military 
discipline and so on. But by a tactful handling of the situation, 
at times by a kind of mediation, by explanation sometimes, 
by threats at other times, by an appeal to their sense of 
duty towards the great ideal, peace and order was always 
restored. It was always the duty and responsibility of the 
representative of the Free India Centre to bring about 
reconciliation between the training staff and the Legionaries. 
It needed a greatamount of patience and due consideration 
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for the psychological influences which made the Legionaries 
nervous and hypersensitive. In bringing about , good 
understanding and ensuring smooth working, due considera- 
tion had to be given to the fact that these young men Were 
away from their homes for a long time and did not know 
when, if at all, they would be back amongst their own. 
They were living here in surroundings quite different from 
those in which they were born and brought up. Tied down 
to the same place and almost to the same routine work, it 
is no wonder that they had moods and a sense of depression 
on account of which they became melancholy and fought 
even with their colleagues for petty reasons. There were 
cases when insignificant reasons had resulted in suicide or 
shooting tragedies. AJl this would not have been there, if 
these men were trained in their own land under more 
favourable conditions. 

Many a discord was caused on account of promotions. It 
is not at all bad to have ambition to be something better; 
but often this kind of personal ambition went so far as to 
create dissensions which damaged the cause for which they 
all stood and were ready to sacrifice even their lives. One 
often gets blind when such selfish longings begin to hold 
Sway. Even well-trained and cultured human beings fall an 
easy prey to this weakness; then what of these simple 
ordinary men, without education and without experience? 
The modest ambition and aspirations of these men needed 
but due understanding. One had to explain to them 
calmly the unreasonableness of their demans and the wrong 
they could do to the cause by their being irrational. 
Invariably these simple men who are more amenable to 
reasoning than the educated and the cultured could be 
persuaded soon and they pursued their work without further 
trouble. It was in the nature of things that an ordinary 
soldier aspired to be a corporal, a corporal wanted to bea 
sergeant and the sergeant, in his turn, wanted to be decorat- 
ed with the star of a lieutenant on his shoulder. This 
naturally roused personal jealousies amongst the men. Then 
sometimes there was some suspicion also amongst Indians 
about the German officers who, they thought, wanted to keep 
them down purposely as was the case in the British army. 
In fact, there was absolutely no reason for Such a far-fetched 
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assumption. But unluckily, as they were, and rightly 
considered themselves to be, soldiers of Free India, they 
began to be very critical. They began to compare the 
behaviour, every order and every word of German officers, id 
with those of their one-time British officers and sensed in it 
something degrading and harmful to their self-respect. 
German military discipline had always been very hard and 
of a very peremptory nature. It did not handle the soldiers 
with soft gloves but with a rough commanding tone. 
Discipline, obedience, orderliness in everything, right from 
getting up in the morning at a given signal by the corporal 
on night-duty till the lights went off in the night, were 
always strictly enforced. 


The recruit under training was required to be very careful 
in rolling up his bed which was the first thing he had to do 
when he got up in the morning. He was to keep everything 
round his bed and in his cupboard, neat and tidy. He had 
to be particular about his dress. It had to be well-brushed 
and buttoned, and his boots were to be well-polished before 
he appeared for the roll-call. Even if one button of the 
coat was missing or if the coat was not buttoned, the officer 
would make him feel miserable by giving him severe t aunts. 
Even punishment would not be far off if untidiness was 
repeated. A nasty ora bad-tempered corporal or sergeant 
could make the life of a recruit very uncomfortabe. Even 
smaller faults or mistakes in discipline were not tolerated. 
If the officer thought that the soldier was stubborn or stiff, 
he would make his victim do things which were embarrass- 
ing and tiring. At drill time, he could make this young 
soldier run about or lie down and get up a number of times 
ina ditch or a pool of muddy water and the recruit had 
to appear the nextday, with clothes cleaned and brushed, 
his boots well-polished and without any rancour. The drill 
with and without arms was repeated so often and so long, 
that a man just awakened even from the deepest sleep 
would get into the habit of automatically acting according 
to the order given to him. In short, orders are hammered 
into his brain so long and so regularly that it becomes his 
second nature to respond. Usually the soldier goes out of 
a military school, a hard and disciplined man. This has 
a great effect even on his future life. It makes him more 
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orderly and order-loving, patient to an great extent and 
persevering, capable of grasping the situation quickly and 
taking decisions promptly. 


As there is compulsory military training in many of the 
European countries, the young men there, after finishing 
the military course, go back to civil life, where this train- 
ing comes to many of them very handy. A good many, 
after finishing their regular studies, become important ofi- 
cers or industrialists, directors, lawyers and the like; but 
even they have to go from time to time to the barracks for 
afew weeks when there is trouble on the horizon or when 
the order for mobilisation is given. At such a time, it 
may so happen that the director of a concern or a high 
officer in civil life, or a rich industrialist, may have as his 
superior officer, an assistant in his office or even a porter. 
But even then, since military discipline demands complete 
obedience, one has to receive orders or sometimes nasty 
treatment at the hands of the so-called inferior in private 
life, without losing one's temper. 


We Indians have no such tradition. Our men therefore 
were often supersensitive, impatient and at times uncom- 
promising in their attitude towards their training officers. 
Specialising in any one subject or knowing a particular 
thing thoroughly is practically unknown to us. This often 
makes us jacks of all trades but masters of none. More- 
over, since our curiosity to know is often suppressed in 
our childhood, it is no wonder that our men there hunger- 
ed to know about every new thing they saw. It was an 
innocent child-like eagerness and pleasure to know about 
everything that they saw for the first time. It was 
not always with a view to learn that they asked 
questions about things. It was mostly out of curio- 
sity. The was often the cause for irritation. between the 
men and the training staff. There was another very serious 
drawback to which all of us are prey. We are too indi- 
vidualistic and are very little used to organised team-work. 
Inthe military as in every other field of life, individual 
capacity to do a thing is no doubt important; but it is more 
important to be able to do a thing together with a group 
of men. In wartime, when every moment itis a question 
of life and death, a corporal must be able to lead his group, 
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army. If there is no co-ordination and co-operation and 
no capacity to organise and lead a group or groups to act 
as one man, single individuals, however great, will surely 
be failures. We Indians have still to learn to do things in 
co-operation, in groups. Our individualistic way of think- 
ing also came in the way of good training. Those men 
who had some previous experience, or those who could do 
what was told them more easily and quickly than others, 
had no patience till other members of the group had also 
learnt that thing. This kind of patience is very essential 
in group action. Moreover, the method of training in India 
being very superficial, it had become a habit with our young 
men tothink that they fully knew a subject or a weapon 
when they only knew the mere rudiments of it. Immedi- 
ately they wanted to go to another subject or weapon 
instead of getting thorough knowledge of the first. It did 
not occur to most of them that it was necessary not only 
to know the correct use of the weapon but also to know its 
defects and how to avoid them, and how to remedy them 
instantaneously. ‘I now know this thing and J must now 
know something else’ was a continuous rage. This was 
naturally wrong from the training point of view and not at 
all possible in group-training. Moreover, the whole train- 
ing had certain limitations. It was a training of the Infan- 
try unit, motorised to some extent. It was not possible 
to have motorised and tank unit training with the small 
number of men and meagre equipment that was available 
to start with. It was always very difficult to convince the 
men there that there was no question of good will or bad 
will or of any desire to teach or not to teach; but it was 
practically impossible to train them for the use of every 
kind of weapon all at once. Some of the men went so 
far as to ask. for air force training, when they were work- 
ing in Holland in co-ordination with German coastal Air 
Defence unit, and when near the Atlantic coast, some ex- 
pressed the desire of being trained in the use of submarines. 
It was a good urge but it showed lack of understanding of 
the conditions and of the great difference in the training of 
various types of weapons used on land, sea and air in pre- 
sent-day warfare. Each is a science in itself and each has 
to be learnt independently for years. Though this was not 
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unknown to them, child-like aspirations to possess every- 
thing orto know about everything prevailed. It was that 
that made them ask such questions and made them unhappy 
when their request could not be granted. This type of dis- 
satisfaction was there, no doubt. But it was in no way det- 
rimental to the progress of the Legion. It was never of so 
serious a nature as to interfere with the daily routine of 
camp life. 

German officers trained in stricter military discipline 
could not sometimes understand this superficial, easy- 
going, rather casual, approach of their Indian friends 
towards a training of so serious a nature. They had in 
their brains the Prussian drill and the Prussian obedience. 
Their shouting at our men for order of discipline was often 
mistaken in earlier stages for a tone of superiority, which 
our men disliked most. Now that they were free, they 
would not take orders from a white man, was the general 
mental attitude. It was a reaction, a revolt against 
British supremacy, which meant white man's supremacy. 
They would not tolerate it anymore and would not like to 
bow to itany longer. 

At such junctures, it was the duty of the representative 
of the FIC to mediate. He would take aside the German 
training personnel and remind them in a friendly manner 
about the objective of this Legion and tell them that they 
were quite right in training the men to certain strict 
discipline and order, but that they should not try to 
inculeate in them the hundred per cent Prussian spirit of 
discipline and obedience which the men under training 
would never be able to grasp or adopt. They should have 
consideration for the ambiguous state of the minds of the 
POWs which was the result of various circumstances 
beyond the reach of their understanding. It was conveyed 
to them that their duty was to create in them faith and 


At the same time the representative had to get the Indian 
friends together and impress upon them the need of their 
applying themselves intensively to the work that was 
allotted to them. The Tepresentative of the FIC had to 
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persuade them to learn whatever was being taught to them, 
and by their behaviour and goodwill, create a feeling in the 
hearts of the German training staff, whereby they would be 
willing to impart to us the knowledge of military drill and 
weapons as well as extend to us their personal goodwill and 
sympathies most needed by us in that far-off country. The 
then German training staff had not come to stay with them 
all the time as the Britishers had done; but very soon when 
our men were able to take charge, they would leave us. It 
was therefore wrong to suspect Germans of any desire to 
keep us down. This often helped to alleviate the 
differeaces and prejudices which were of a temporary and 
simple nature. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE TEST AND AFTER 


NETAJI became more and more confident by the success he 
had achieved in the two important undertakings which he 
started after his coming to Germany. It was natural therefore 
that he should begin thinking of a number of other things, 
but the time at his disposal was very limited. During the 
later period of his stay in Germany, the developments in 
the Far East began to absorb his mind completely so that 
he had to give up his intention of starting anything new in 
Europe as he disliked to leave thingshalf done. He was 
often overworked in trying to complete all that had already 
taken some form and in planning a programme in the East. 
As the day was always fully occupied in visits and meetings, 
he had to keep late hours for writing and other private 
work. This was not without its own effect on his health. 
Yet he kept on doing his daily work without giving anyone 
the impression that he was fatigued. He kept on working 
hard till the very last day of his departure. 

He had a great desire for training young Indians in 
various departments for future work in India, but unfor- 
tunately he had not the required number of young men at 
his disposal, fit enough for being trained. POWs were 
aimost always men with only primary education. Most 
often they were quite illiterate and this was a disqualifica- 
tion for any higher type of training except military or per- 
haps police training. Those in Messeritz were getting 
trained for riding, shooting, parachute flying, sabotage 
behind the enemy lines and soon. But even that was only 
a drop in the ocean of the extensively developed modern 
military tactics and science. 

Then he had arranged for the training of about 200 men 
who would be qualified to train the security police. For 
this purpose, educated and intellectually better equipped 
youths were necessary. There were but very few men of 
that kind even in the Legion which wasa selection from 
POW camps. It was not possible and even advisable to 
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take away allthe better-educated material from out of the 
Legion. Netaji was at times very obstinate and wanted to 
have his own way when he had taken a fancy for it. The 
training for which he had made arrangements was decidedly 
good but every young man from the Legion was not fit for 
it. Moreover, it would have weakened the Legion if the 
best men were removed from it. He was thinking of these 
plans even when he was travelling in the submarine and he 
kept on enquiring about them through Radio messages. As 
it was impossible to take away as many as 200 best men out 
of the Legion, the Legion Commander became very nervous 
when he heard about Netaji’s plan. He visualised the 
deterioration in his Legion if 200 of his best men were 
removed. The work of the Legion at that time was going 
on very smoothly and even a small gossip about taking 
away 200 men to Berlin was enough to create trouble and 
disintegration, as everyone would like to take the 
opportunity and be in the city of Berlin. Who would like 
to bein the barracks ofa training field, if he could go to 
Berlin? Just about this time twenty men from Messeriz 
were also sent to the Legion after their training and they 
had not yet fitted themselves in the Legion’s organisation. 
A good number out of these new men and a few from the 
Legion, in all about 20, were then selected and sent to 
Berlin for the special training. Fortunately all those young 
men who went and stuck to their work in Berlin and took 
their training there, proved to be hardworking, upright, 
intelligent and honest men. They were such as would have 
rendered the best service to their country as Special Police 
officers. 

About the time Netaji was to leave for the Far East, 
discussions were going on regarding the removal of the 
Legion from  Koenigsbrueck to some place in Eastern 
Europe. Even there they were supposed to continue their 
training as in. Germany, and if it was found convenient, 
were to be sent further East if Germans were successful in 
their Caucasian operations. Going eastwards would have 
had a good psychological effect on the minds of the 
Legionaries asit meant going homewards, a feeling which 
everyone likes. Their transfer somewhere to the area of 
Greece was being seriously discussed with a general of the 
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Army Corps stationed there. He undertook to train the 
men as desired by Netaji. These eastern regions might 
have suited our men better from the climatic and food 
point of view. Moreover, in this part of Europe the 
general countryside resembled India more than Germany 
or any other Eastern European country. There were a 
few meetings at Netaji's place with the general and his staff 
witha view to get a clear picture of the surroundings and 
of the atmosphere. But after full consideration this idea 
had to be discarded mainly because of the great distance 
which would make direct contact of the troops with Free 
India Centre difficult, if not impossible. This contact was 
very essential as the Legion was yet too young aud raw to 
be left completely in the hands and under the control ofa 
new German training staff which had very little knowledge 
and experience of the Indian psychology and ofthe young 
and sensitive Legionaries. Both of them would be now to 
each other. The mutual ignorance of their ways of think- 
ing, living and acting was likely to cause dissonance and 
dissatisfaction. The Legion still needed the guiding hand 
of Free India Centre very often. If Netaji were staying in 
Europe permanently, one could have risked the change. In 
his capacity as a leader and sponsor of this Legion, he 
would have been able to see that under no circumstances 
the higher army authorities at Berlin would place the 
Legion under a regional Army Corps where the training and 
morale of the young men were likely to be in danger. But 
as Netaji was already plauning to leave for Japan and that 
too very soon, the transfer of the Legion to a far-off place 
like Greece, where even the German position was not well 
consolidated, was ruled out as impractical. 

Though transfer to Greece was ruled out, two months 
after the departure of Netaji, the question of transfer to 
some other place became again acute for various reasons. 
Netaji had often expressed a desire to give the troop, 
whenever possible, some training in coastal defence. India 
with her 3000 miles of coastline needed very badly a well- 
planned coastal defence policy and system, and therefore 
some practical knowledge of its defence from an attack 
from the sea was essential. This would not mean any 
special type of training but such as falls to the lot of an 
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Infantry unit which has to defend a seaside place. Some of 
our men were already in training for more than a year, 
others for more than six months and no one for less than 
four to five months. Many of these men were anxious 
for achange as they were getting tired of the place and of 
the routine. Secondly, the change was essential and wel- 
come because a number of young men began to show 
tendencies of getting loose in discipline because of the ease, 
good food, a little more free time and proximity to a town. 
They began to get friendly with people in that town and in 
round about villages. 

Quite a good few began to take root, as it were, and some 
were getting settled down comfortably in German homes. 
This began to tell on the general morale of the troop. It 
was necessary to keep their minds and bodies more active, 
thinking and working for the greater task ahead. This 
meant and necessitated a change. The natural tendency 
to fraternisation was welcome, but the same began to create 
some very delicate problems. The Burgomaster of the 
town wasa very good friend of the Legionaries.. Many of 
them often used to goto his house. But he saw that he 
could not give a satisfactory answer to the parents of some 
families in his town and the surrounding villages about the 
future of their daughters! Thirdly, Koenigsbrueck though 
a very small garrison town of about four or five thousand 
people had one ofthe largest army training fields in the 
whole of Germany since very olden times. There the old 
and the new camp together, could accommodate at a time in 
their very good wooden and modern concrete barracks 
about eight to ten thousand men. The town had also 
suitable housing accommodation for officers and staff. This 
huge camp was almost empty when our Legion ‘was 
transferred there from Frankenberg. Only a part of it was 
being used for troops passing to and from the Eastern 
Front. In this extensive camp, the camping of our men did 
in no way disturb or come in the way of the movement of 
the German troops coming orgoing. Butin the town, only 
a mile away from the barracks, where Indian soldiers met 
the Germans in restaurants, things were different. Although 
a conflict of any serious nature never disturbed the peace 
of the place, still sometimes there were occasions for some 
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bitter feeling. German soldiers who were on the way to 
the Russian front, or those who were returning on leave 
were usually all tired, fatigued, dirty and disabled. When 
they met Indian soldiers here for the first time, they saw 
them having a good time and without any programme of 
being sent anywhere for fighting. Not only this. They 
saw that Indian soldiers, having stayed long in the town 
had become permanent guests of the place and that 
the places of amusement, restaurants and so on were full 
ofthem. In this small German town which was their own, 
these Germans who were casual visitors, found themselves 
very much at a disadvantage. Indian Legionaries were on 
the whole well-behaved. Not being drunkards or rowdies, 
they were not disliked by the German public of the town. 
Never was their behaviour a challenge to those German 
soldiers. But even then, their being ina place where they 
always came across German soldiers going to or returning 
from the difficult Russian front was itself not very 
desirable. The simple sight of the seemingly idle Indian 
Legion was likely to create bad blood and that had to be 
avoided at any price. The Commander of the whole 
camp, an old sympathetic general, dld not wish to give rise 
to even the slightest bitterness, which at any time might 
take the form of animosity or hatred. He therefcre 
Suggested the removal of the Legion to some other suitable 
place. Taking into consideration all these things, it was 
thought better to take immediate action, and therefore 
search for a suitable place began in right earnest. 

Germany has avery small coastline in the north. But 
during war it was Strategically very important and conse- 
quently every yard of it was under enemy action and the 
German marine and coastal defence had to be always active. 
Naturally it was not at all possible to introduce a foreign 
troop as part of such an important defence system. More- 
over, the Indian Legion was not io be placed anywhere in 
the line of direct action. So, this Coastal line was quite 
out of the question as a training ground for our men. Nor 
was the Legion to be sent very far from the Central Office 
at least for some time. So negotiations with the regional 
Army Corps in Holland, which was the next nearest place, 
was taken up and successfully concluded. 
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Holland has a good coast, which had not been the target 
ofenemy attacks and did not afford any Strategical ground 
to beone. There was some kind ot a defence System which 
the Dutch people had already built and Some additional 
fortification was under construction. Climaticall it was 
quite healthy withoutany extremes of heat or cold, and 
offered many other facilities which suited our Legionaries 
most. It was therefore decided in consultation with the 
Free India Centre and the Army Head Quarters in Berlin 
that the Legion may be stationed there for some time. 
There was a contingent of the Georgian Legion there, which 
was removed and the Indian Legion was asked togo there. 
All the preliminaries, such as fixing the various centres 
where the different battalions of the Legion were to be 
stationed, their quarters, their transport by railway, their 
tations and other details were discussed and settled with 
the various departments. Then a day for their departure 
from Koenigsbrueck was fixed. As Was customary, a 
forward unit to make all the arrangements on the spot was 
sent out a few days in advance and then on Easter Tuesday 
of the year 1943 the Legionaries were ordered to get ready 
for the march. This was not only a change of locality or 
transfer from one garrison camp to another, but this 
transfer had also the character ofa field march, as at the 
end of the march the men were to be put in charge of cer- 
tain coastal positions. They were going, out of the 
sedentary training camps into more active and military life 
where they were to have practical training in all things 
that a troop has todo when it moves to a war front. It 
begins with the individual marching kit with one's weapons 
and ‘iron’ rations, the weapons of the battalion, the food 
rations, loading of all the material in wagons and all such 
things had now to be attended to by the Legionaries. The 
first battalion gota hearty send-off at the station where a 
crowd of citizens had gathered to wish them a good journey. 
The people liked the Indian Legionaries and were sorry to 
miss them thereafter. The boys were glad to leave the 
garrison and camp as they had the prospect of seeing some 
active field life. In the midst of loud cries of ‘JAI HIND’ 
the train left Koenigsbrueck station with its load of Indian 
Legionaries. 
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The second battalion was to follow the next day but all 
ofa sudden two companies in the second battalion refused 
to obey the marching orders. This refusal came to the 
Legion staff as a surprise, as so far nothing of that nature 
had ever happened in the Legion. It did not take long to 
find out the trouble-makers but even then some more in- 
vestigations were necessary to have a very correct picture 
ofthe dissatisfaction that made the men take such a step. 
It was necessary to goto the root in order to clear up 
everything in the very beginning and avoid every likeli- 
hood ofrepetition of the trouble. 


There had always been small troubles and. discords in 
the Legion because of new work, very strict orders, new 
men, unfamiliar surroundings and new training officers. 
There had been trouble for instance, when promotions were 
given. Justa few days ago a general promotion was given 
when a required number of Indian corporals and. sergeants 
were created to take charge of the groups. This was done 
naturally on the basis of merit and qualification, sometimes 
on account of soidierly and fighting qualities, sometimes on 
account of organising talent and the like. The number of 
corporals and sergeants in a company is limited. So, a 
few more who might have been eligible were required 
to wait for their turn next time. This had created some 
discontent. Those who were discontented had their own 
friends and sympathisers. The Legion Commander rightly 
thought that some such element had done the mischief 
of creating discontent. This was one of the reasons ; 
but the discontent had taken shelter behind something 
ofa more serious nature which made the situation worse 
and gave cause for anxiety. The Commander who had 
hurried back to his headquarters leaving the first bat- 
talion on the move in charge of his A.D.C., called those 
who were supposed to be ringleaders of those who had 
refused to obey orders. He listened to them patiently, 
tried to argue with them, even threatened them with con- 
sequences; but when he found their attitude to be 
uncompromising and stupid, he had no other alternative 
but to put these men with their followers, as military 
discipline demands it, in the lock-up. He then referred 
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the matter to the Free India Centre to take such prompt 
steps as were necessary. 

Apart from those who were dissatisfied on account of 
certain promotions, there were others who had joined this 
on that account or staged any demonstration amounting to 
protest demonstration because they did not like to leave 
Koenigsbrueck. Their long Stay there had created certain 
bonds of love. They could not have possibly stayed behind 
in disobedience of military orders, for that reason. So they 
found it convenient to join hands with others when a 
suitable opportunity offered itself. The third and the main 
reason which had caused all this trouble and which the 
above two categories could conveniently accept and support 
was of a very serious nature and the culprits were the 
four Legionaries who were sent back to the Legion from the 
group of twenty which were sent to Berlin for Police train- 
ing. 

Although Netaji had made as good a selection as possible 
from the POWs for the Legion, still it did not mean that all 
of them were perfect in every respect. The majority con- 
sisted of honest, willing, faithful, simple but illiterate village 
youths, with a sprinkling of a little more educated men and 
some who could read and write English. For the Police 
training, knowledge of English was a necessary qualification 
for being able to allow what was taught. The Germans 
had with great difficulty got together the necessary teaching 
staff which knew English, and that was the best they could 
do. Therefere, so far as the Police training class was con- 
cerned, the selection of persons from the Legion was 
restricted to those who knew the English language, and that 
number was very small And as some of them had 
displayed better managing capacity while in the Legion 
they could not be sent away at this juncture. Hence the 
choice fell on some newcomers who had not as yet 
undergone any critical test. In Berlin, this group that was 
sent received a kind of special treatment. They were better 
lodged and better looked after. The training staff paid 
individual attention to their education and well-being which 
mean tthat mauy more privileges were given to them which 
their brother Legionaries did not get. They proved to bea 
good gentle lot end took things very seriously in the first 
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few weeks, but soon after, a few of them began to misuse 
the freedom and privileges given to them and became loose 
and undisciplined. The training staff having complained 
about the behaviour of these few, the FIC reprimanded them 
several times and requested them all to behave well and 
take their education seriously; but they proved incorrigible. 
Good behaviour, obedience and strict discipline were the 
first things expected of them; so after some time, finding 
that four of them did not possess the adequate strength of 
character and will to retrace their steps and that they were 
showing signs of getting corrupted by the city life of Berlin 
which was quite new to them, they were ordered to return 
to the Legion as bad coins. Instead of repenting for 
their own loose behaviour, which two of them later did and 
adjusted themselves to the discipline of the Legion, the other 
two became more impertinent and revengeful on their 
arrival at the camp. They had the audacity to spread 
damaging rumours to the effect that Netaji had run away 
leaving them in the hands of the Germans and that the FIC 
was now buta toolin German hands. When in Berlin, 
these men were mixing in their free time with some Indian 
civilians who had not the courage to join the Free India 
Centre and some of them were mean enough to envy the 
flourishing organisation. These elements were also helping 
the raw youth to indulge in all sorts of amusements which 
a great city offers and were thus spoiling their morale. 
When the youth first got the inkling that they would be sent 
back to the Legion, they, with the help of others, concocted 
this story which could also serve incidentally as a suitable 
reason for their sudden return. Those who were being sent 
back knew full well that they were returning because of 
their bad behaviour and indiscipline. They kaew that they 
were in the wrong but even then they took the order to 
return as an insult and became vindictive. In order to save 
their face and not to make them feel small before their 
brother Legionaries, the FIC had taken care to give strict 
orders to their Berlin colleagues not to inform anyone in 
Koenigsbrueck the reason for their return. But these 
fellows who had a guilty conscience wanted to re-establish 
their reputation. As they could not give any plausible 
reason for their return, they gave out the false story of 
Netaj's sudden disappearance, charged him with leaving 
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them all unprotected in the hands of the Germans. Their 
return to the Legion coincided with the orders for transfer 
of the Legion to Holland, so that a good many began to 
believe in the story and to think and discuss this imaginary 
new danger. Rumours always spread very quickly and 
invariably change their form and content, making them look 
more hideous in the course oftheir travel from mouth to 
mouth. Some began to say that Netaji had to flee. Some 
said that he had gone to Turkey where he was taken pri- 
soner. Some said that he went away on his own leaving 
them to their fate and that was why they were being 
transferred to the West to be sent to some battle front. 
Netaji in his early lectures to them when they were 
selected, used tosay that they would soon be marching 
eastwards towards India, as at that time the Germans were 
heading eastwards with great success. Naturally at that 
time there was no talk of their going to the West and 
therefore this proposed transfer to the West was considered 
as a confirmation of the story told by those Berlin-returned 
malcontents. They soon became the heroes and the savi- 
ours and more and more men began to believe in their 
story. Instead of refusing point blank the orders given, the 
cleverer amongst them, with a view to verify the truth, asked 
the Commander to inform the FIC that they were very 
sorry to have to believe the story told to them by their 
colleagues and would be happy if Netaji were to pay a short 
visit to the camp and dispel their fear and establish con- 
fidence. In case he happened to be out of Berlin he may 
send them a message on Radio and give them orders to 
move to the West. Although Netaji had given some indi- 
cation in his last lecture of his going away for some time, 
still he was not and could not be very definite about it and 
he had failed to or did not want to announce to them that 
any particular individual or individuals would be in charge 
of the Legion's work in hisabence. It was thusa great 
dilemma for the FIC. Netaji could neither be seen nor 
heard and his whereabouts could not be divulged. The 
majority of Legionaries had faith in Netaji and were not 
prepared to believe in all those false rumours. They were 
prepared to do what was told. But there were a few weak- 
minded people, and some friends and admirers of the men 
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who had spread this news; there were also those who were 
dissatisfied on account of their not being promoted, and 
their sympathisers. There were then those who had deve- 
loped love affairs in the Koenigsbrueck area and wanted to 
prolong their stay for as many days as possible. 


Next day a small deputation of five Indian NCOs arrived 
at the FIC office in Berlin for consultation. Those who 
came werea mixture of non-believers in the rumours and 
lukewarm sympathisers of others. However, as NCOs they 
felt that they were more responsible than others for their 
people; but not being able to argue with them with conviction 
against these rumours and logical conclusions drawn by the 
soldiers, they had come to the FIC for clarification, for 
advice and information or a message which they could 
carry to pacify the roused feelings of the misguided elements. 


Netaji’s departure and whereabouts had to be kept secret 
till his safe arrival at Singapore and hence it was under no 
circumstances possible for the FIC to divulge the secret to 
anyone. At the same time, it was equally not possible for the 
FIC to make the Legionaries even hear Netaji on the Radio. 
One never thought of making such a provision as everything 
was then functioning so smoothly and but for this un- 
fortunate episode of the returned Legionaries starting the 
mischief, this situation would never have arisen. Fortunately 
for the Free India Centre it had on hand some documents 
left by Netaji which could convince the deputation that 
those representing him in the office had his fullest confidence 
and that they had been appointed by him to look after 
everything he had started. The transfer to Holland was not 
at all decided upon by the German authorites of their own 
accord butit was with the previous consultation and 
consent of Netaji’s representatives who were in touch with 
him. They were assured that they were not being sent to 
Holland to fight German battles but for practical coastal 
training and for being in charge of coastal defence which 
would give them good experience of actual defence in war- 
time and not merely a peacetime theoretical knowledge. All 
this was being done according to the particular wishes of 
Netaji. _The deputation was also asked to remind the 
Legionaries of the general but deliberate mention made 
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by Netaji in his last talk of his having to go away fora few 
months. He had now gone on that mission and was quite 
safe. The FIC further assured. them that they promised to 
let them have definite information from Netaji personally in 
two to three months' time by which he was expected to 
reach his destination. 


Satisfied with this information and having convinced 
themselves from the papers that they were not at the mercy 
of Germans butthat everything was being done with the 
consent ofthe FIC as per instructions left by Netaji, the 
deputation returned to Koenigsbrueck. The atmosphere 
seemed to be pacified a little after their return; however, 
some disciplinary action against those who had wantonly 
created the mischief and those who had supported the same 
out of selfish motives, was necessary. Immedediately after- 
wards, the representative of the FIC attached to the Legion 
went to Koenigsbrueck personally and met all the Legion- 
aries who were preparing for the march. They were glad 
to hear through him the confirmation of the news brought 
by the deputation. Then he went to meet those who were 
in the lock-up. He expected them to be furious and asa 
matter of fact they were so; but it was not on account of 
their being called mischief-makers but for being put in the 
lock-up! They brought forward some flimsy arguments but 
were now openly told of the real reason as to why those 
men, who had been instrumental in spreading the misleading 
rumours, were sent back from Berlinand were informed that 
the mischief they had created was out of rancour. Now they 
saw their folly but even then they considered their having 
been locked up as unjust. There was no force left in their 
argument and in their complaint; because as military men 
they knew the consequence of disobeying orders of that kind. 
Even then, as they had been wantonly misled by their own 
colleagues coming from Berlin, they were pardoned and asked 
to return to their barracks and prepre for the march. All 
the Legionaries were again told in the meeting by the head 
of the FIC who had also arrived there, that Netaji was 
quite safe and that they would hear from him in two to 
three months’ time; that they were not being sent to Holland 
to do any fighting but to receive a special coastal defence 
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training as desired by Netaji and to put into practice the 
training they had received in the Koenigsbrueck camp; and 
that this transfer was not being made by Germans of their 
own accord but according to the special wishes of Netaji 
and in consultation with the FIC. 

The majority of those who had spent a couple of days in 
the lock-up were cured and pardoned whereas the ringlead- 
ers and their closest followers were sent to a provisional 
prison camp made for them. 


This was the first and the last hard test. It wasa very 
trying moment for the preservation of the solidarity of the 
Legion. It could have broken at this time had it not been 
built on the principle of free will and good selection. The 
large number of the Legionaries was not at all panicky in 
spite of the believable nature of the rumour and the dilemma 
created by the sudden disappearance of Netaji from the 
scene. They loved and adored him and they liked to see 
and hear him from time to time. This small episode only 
demonstrated that the Legion was founded and built ona 
Strong basis and that the men were quite reliable. After 
that incident, company after company moved out freely sing- 
ing their self-composed songs, and soon the whole camp 
was on its way to Holland leaving behind only the weak and 
the sickly in the small camp in Koenigsbrueck town in the 
charge of an officer. 

The way to Holland lay through Beverloo where the first 
battalion was already resting in the empty Belgian military 
camp when the second battalion reached there. This move 
and march of the Legion were not without any difficulties, 
but still everything was managed by our Legionaries very 
well. The Legion stayed in Beverloo for about ten days. 
While there, the Commanding General of the 44th Army 
Corps wanted to inspect the troops at a field exercise. He 
Inspected them with a very critical eye. The representa- 
tive of the FIC was also present there on that occasion. The 
General was very sceptical in the beginning about the fit- 
ment of a foreign legion in the completely different type of 
German Army Corps, But he was very agreeably surprised 
and favourably impressed by the performance of the Legion- 
aries and the work of the training staff which was in charge. 
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The Legionaries really enjoyed their stay in that small 
Belgian garrison town. They moved about in the town free- 
ly, visited small cafes and ice-shops of the place and very 
soon became quite friendly with the people. They now 
quite forgot about Koenigsbrueck, and were looking for- 
ward to their going to Holland. 


CHAPTER VIII 


NETAJI LEAVES FOR FAR EAST 


Bv the end of the year 1942, the work of selection and of 
enlisting men for the Legion was already complete and the 
Legion with a strength of about 3500 closed its list for any 
newcomers. Netaji who had many other important matters 
to attend to, sould not visit the Legion very often. He visi- 
ted the camp only occasionally to inspect the iraining of 
the men and to attend the small manoeuvres arranged in his 
honour, to exhibit their skill and knowledge. On such oc- 
casions, higher officers from the Army Head Quarters in 
Berlin in charge of this department were also present. They 
were often agreeably surprised to see the Indian soldiers in 
action at manoeuvres. They exhibited good team work and 
adaptability to the nature of the ground and correct use of 
the weapons. Naturally this due praise of our men by im- 
partial German army officers gave Netaji great satisfaction; 
firstly, because of the men, who were happy in learning 
something useful for their country instead of vegetating in 
the POW camps, and secondly, because he was able to carry 
out successfully what he had promised them to do. 

He also saw while he was still in Berlin the successful 
working of the Radio programme which was by now doing 
good independent work in a very systematic manner, with- 
out the least interference from the German side. He could 
convince himself during his stay in Germany that Azad Hind 
Radio messages were being carefully heard in India and 
Some work was actually done in India according to instruc- 
tions imparted from Berlin through that medium. This was 
decidedly some positive work which assisted the Indian 
Struggle and was itself a matter for great satisfaction. He 
was a living example of the philosophy of the Gita, Karma- 
nyevadhikaraste, that is, ‘doing asa sacred duty whatever 
lay in his power without being anxious for the fruit? which 
was always in the lap of the gods. At the very outset, 
whatever he planned and did was very difficult, but because 
of his iron will and strong urge the problems that arose 
were more easily solved than expected. He could now fully 
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rely on the men in charge, who had received inspiration 
from him. He was assured of the continuity of the work 
in the same spirit in which he began it, even when he would 
be absent. 

Although it was started after the Radio programme, the 
work of the Legion was of far greater importance, because 
it involved the lives and well-being of 3500 young men. 
Netaji was very much concerned about their training which 
was calculated to make them militant and useful citizens 
of India. 

Under the then ruling conditions, that was the only train- 
ing possible for the type of men available. It was the fault 
neither of Netaji nor of those men, that due recognition 
was not given to itin our country, and those who could 
avail themselves of this training could not subsequently use 
their knowledge and experience in the service of the coun- 
try and for its benefit. But even then the great work done 
by Netaji for these people and for his country will ever re- 
main a living and historic truth. It was national work and 
nationalservice in every sense. At no time can any one 
charge Netaji as having played into the hands of the Ger- 
mans with any personal or selfish motive of self-aggrandise- 
ment. Not for a moment did he barter his country's honour 
and respect. He never subjected himself to any kind of 
inferior treatment or to slavish obedience ofthe then great 
German power. "Throughout his stay in Berlin he maintain- 
ed his self-respect and dignity and never for a moment.lent 
himself to be a tool in the hands ofany group. Thanks to 
his unerring and uncompromising attitude, his mind was 
ever directed to onesingle purpose and that was the free- 
dom of his country. He was able to achieve all that one 
could possibly achieve under those trying circumstances. 

After having done satisfactorily all the work so far under- 
taken and having put the same in the hands of responsi- 
ble colleagues, he had absolutely no other fascination to 
keep him back in Europe. He was not a dreamer or a fan- 
tast to think that he would one day be able to march to and 
conquer India at the head of this small force which was 
being trained. Asa very practical man he rightly thought 
that by staying longer in Germany, he would only waste his 
valuable time and might perhaps be drawn one day into some 
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intrigue, only to lose whatever good name and reputation 
he had been able to build up for his country and himself. 
He surveyed the whole positon of international politics and 
ofthe war. He had kept himself well informed. He assess- 
ed very carefully and critically the situation and found it 
advisable to go to the Far East where more important work 
awaited him. "These was nothing to stop him from his deci- 
sion which was very sensible and he began concentrating 
his mind and energy on working outa plan for moving to 
the Far East. This idea of going to the Far East was in 
itself very bold and equally difficult, but it was just fitting 
with the nature of Netaji when one thinks of his previous 
actions of the same type. It was a hazardous undertaking 
whether it was by air or by sea; but these were the only 
two alternatives open for him. 

Before he could even think of planning for this change 
he must first assure himself of a guarantee of complete sup- 
port and help from the Japanese Government on the same 
lines as he had it from Germany. Only after that a modus 
for his safe travel could be found out in consultation with 
Germany or Italy or Japan. Japan was at that time 
master of South Eastern areas right up to Burma and if Ja- 
pan agreed he could be there almost near his home. 

General Oshima, the then Japanese Ambassador in Ger- 
many, wasan astute and shrewd politician and had good 
influence with the Japanese Government circles as well as 
with the German Government. He was very well inform- 
ed about the activities of Netaji through his Military Attache 
Colonel Yamamoto and had full sympathy and respect for 
Netaji and his work. He was in complete agreement with 
Netaji that the latter would be able to do more positive work 
by being near his homeland than by staying out here in 
Germany. He promised to do everything in his power to 
move his Government to do all that was possible to help 
Nejaji to get out of Germany and reach Japan safely. 

“At this time and even before, Netaji and his assistants 
had on various occasions met the Japanese Ambassador and 
some of the members of his staff. All these meetings had 
brought the representatives of the Free India Centre nearer 
to the Japanese working in Berlin, who were otherwise very 
reserved. Not that after having met Indians very often the 
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Japanese became more communicative than before, but at 
least one had then a chance of studying them better at close 
quarters, which was not less instructive. 


The Japanese are not only good nationalists, but are hard 
workers, quiet observers, polite in their manners, and have 
a well-developed sense for team work. These qualities are 
all well expressed in the small Japanese colonies in foreign 
countries. Moreover, they make best foreign diplomats and 
they choose the right type of personnel for their embassies. 
In meetings, they aiways keep a very serene, reserved but 
observant attitude. They would seldom pass a remark or 
mix themselves in the subject of conversation unless parti- 
cularly asked to do so. When asked, if the person happens 
to be in the presence of his superiors, he will in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred avoid to give a direct reply, by a 
polite smile. Sometimes throughout a heated discussion on 
some interesting subject, the Japanese in the gathering sit 
like so many statues, so that one is not even able to read 
from their facial expression their attitude towards the sub- 
ject under discussion. If one happens to ask the men sitting 
near oneself about his opinion on that subject, he will only 
smile and try to tell you in broken German or English about 
his deep ignorance of the language in which the subject was 
being discussed or about the subject itself. Even after 
knowing a Japanese, especially one who is in diplomatic cir- 
cles, we can very seldom get out of him what we would like 
to know, if the same happens to be in the interest of his 
country. 


It will really do us Indians good if we were to culti- 
vate some of these qualities. A particular mention of 
these traits of Japanese character has been made here be- 
cause, according to Netaji, he often missed them in his 
Indian colleagues at home. He said that very often'at some 
important meetings or gatherings each Indian member would 
come out with his own views. Perhaps while the leader of 
a delegation might be giving his views ona subject to the 
foreigners at one end of the table, at the other end another 
member might be giving quite a different version, probably 
adding something more which was never asked for. We 
usually like to talk and carry our heart on our tongue and 
thereby very often make the position of the group very em- 
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barrassing by making uncalled for statements. Netaji wanted 
his colleagues, whom he expected to be diplomats one day, 
to learn a lesson from the Japanese if they wanted to be 
successful diplomats. It might bethat some of the Ambas- 
sadors of Free India would surely underline the opinion of 
Netaji. 

While negotiations with Japan were in progress, Netaji 
was not idle but was tapping other sources which could pro- 
mise him a quicker and safer departure from Europe to the 
Far East. The other possible channel after Germany was 
Italy. Just at that time some Italian planes had succeeded 
in making a non-stop flight to Singapore, which offered bet- 
ter prospects as that meant reaching the destination in the 
shortest time and perhaps with lesser danger. The Italian 
Government had always been very sympathetically disposed 
towards Netaji and was always ready to help him in his 
schemes. Therefore, negotiations were opened in that di- 
rection also. 

Germans had accepted his plan in principle and in the 
event of Japan agreeing to receive bim half-way, they were 
prepared to keep at his disposal a submarine to take him 
to a point south of the Cape of Good Hope from where the 
Japanese could pick him up. Japanese submarines were 
bringing from time to time important material which was 
in short supply in Germany and in exchange took some mate- 
rial required by them, so that it was not much of a problem 
to take up Netaji at mid-sea, when that two Governments 
agreed. However, all this had to be settled by the common 
consent of the two Governments engaged in war with other 
powerful and vigilant enemies and also thousands of miles 
apart. Even after some time when the two Governments 
agreed, the respective Nayal departments which had to be 
responsible for the safe transport of this important passenger 
were required to make very elaborate preparations in con- 
sultation with each other. Every detaillike the time of de- 
parture of the two submarines, the route, the exact place 
of meeting on the high sea, the fuelling and all other pre- 
cautionary measures had to be settled between the two 
Naval officers in all secrecy. Germany had the most 
difficult task, as her submarine was required to pass 
through mine-infested and carefully guarded waters round 
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the British isles. Passing through the English channel was 
considered a very hazardous and dangerous assignment. A 
Japanese submarine starting from the Singapore base which 
was by now in their possession, had a far safer run to the 
South African waters. Both these submarines had to do 
that long distance in a scheduled period and were to meet 
at a given time at an appointed place in the South African 
waters to exchange their ‘precious cargo', and transfer the 
important personality of Netaji travelling in the German sub- 
marine. 

Although everything was done by both the Governments 
to give top priority to this matter, still it took some months 
before things could be arranged in a manner that promised 
cent per cent safety and success to the undertaking. ‘Netaji, 
however, was getting uneasy and bad-tempered because his 
mind was already working in the Far Eastern regions where- 
as his body was still in Germany. He was aware of the 
difficulties in the way of organising such an undertaking and 
knew also thatit was not easy to plan it and execute it 
with success. Everything had to be arranged between the 
two Governments and their respective departments either 
on the phone or through radiograms without such messages 
getting tapped or intercepted by the enemy. All this meant 
a good deal of detailed work and needed time and required 
great patience. 

However, since Japan ousted Britain from the Singapore 
stronghold and from that area as far as Burma, Netaji who 
was speculating upon an understanding with that Govern- 
ment on the same lines as Germany, mentally felt himself 
nearer his home, wherefrom he could operate his plans better 
than by sitting in Berlin. According to information received 
from Japan, some fndian army units capturey by the 
Japanese forces in Malaya and Burma had already decided 
to fight for India and were placed under the leadership of 
Rash Bihari Bose, an old revolutionary who had settled down 
in Japan since 35 years. He was too old to take the lead of 
fighting forces and wanted Netaji to take charge. Toa man 
ofaction and quick decision like Netaji it meant mental 
torture to stay thousands of miles away and be inactive and 
helpless when something great was demanding his presence: 
Everyday that passed was, for him, suggetive of a setback 
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for miles on the road to his successful march towards his 
homeland at whose doors he would knock if he were in the 
Far East. In this troubled state of mind and in weaker 
moments, he at times seemed to accuse Germans of malici- 
ous intentions of keeping him there and even of unintended 
sabotage of his work. But he was obviously wrong in that 
and might be said to be doing injustice to a nation which 
went out of her way in supporting him in all his schemes. 
One must say to the credit of Germany that throughout the 
stay of Netaji in that country and even after he left it for 
good, it behaved very magnanimously towards him and the 
work he had started there. But now when his mind was 
concentrated on the happenings in the East, he was 
mentally living and moving in that atmosphere and with the 
people there and was consequently somewhat blind to the 
difficulties in the way of transporting him bodily to that 
distant place. 

Physically, Netaji was fora long time not keeping very 
well but even then he was full of nervousenergy. He some- 
times felt very restless. Twice he went to Rome to try for 
a flight from there to Singapore which the Italians promised 
to carry out from the Southern base. But that was on the 
whole avery risky experiment. The Italians did succeed 
once in a direct flight to Singapore but there was no 
guarantee that it would succeed the second time. In addi- 
tion to this, the Italian mismanagement in those days at that 
time and complete absence of the much-needed secrecy made 
him think over the matter again before he took the step. 
The Vatican City in Rome wasan open centre for diplomats 
of all countries. Rome itself was a honeycomb of spies 
where it was not possible to keep anything secret for very 
long. Netaji was required therefore to give up the attempt 
of flying from Italy and had to return sadder and downcast. 
In reality, it was good that he did not risk the flight, other- 
wise he would have been surely taken prisoner or his plane 
shot down. 

Germany and Japan, true to their promise, were following 
the subject of his transport with their usual correctness and 
precision making preparations which should eliminate every 
possibility of a failure. These arrangements were now 
completed so that the German Foreign Office as well as the 
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Japanese Embassy could one day Sive Netaji the long and 
eagerly awaited good news that his planned submarine 
voyage could be entered into on the appointed day. 


The last few weeks of his stay in Berlin were crowded 
with programmes of a diverse nature. Although he was in 
indifferent health, nothing could now stop him from his 
activities and but for his strong will he would have collapsed 
under the heavy strain of the last days. After he was 
convinced that all the arrangements for his proposed voyage 
to the Far East were complete, he felt mentally much 
relieved and could apply himself with his usual patient and 
composed mind to the work of giving finishing touches to 
the programmes he had started in Germany. He had to take 
leave from his dearest friends and colleagues who helped 
him unflinchingly throughout his Stay in Europe and made 
his mission a success. He could achieve during his 
stay of two years in Germany much more than he ever 
expected when he left India. "The great risk he took in 
evading British vigilance in Calcutta and in coming all the 
way to Germany was more than remunerated by the 
successful establishment of a propaganda machinery, wh ch 
could boldly give to its Indian listeners uncensored news iof 
the real happenings in the world. The Free India Centre 
through its Radio could without any reservation challenge 
the good intentions of the missions like the one under Sir 
Stafford Cripps; it could frankly advise the Indian people 
as to what they should do under the then circumstances to 
attain their freedom; and it could without any fear of 
interference ask the Indian people to prepare themselves to 
throw off the yoke of British bureaucracy. The Radio 
message always began with the famous couplet of Bahadur 
Shah, the last emperor of Independent India : 

Gazionmain boo rahegi jabtalak Immanki 


Tabto Londontak chalegi Tegh Hindusthanki 
and ended with: 


Maja Ayega jap hamara raj dekhenge 

ke apnihi jamin hongi apna asama hoga 

Shahidonki chitaonpar lagenge hara baras meley 

watanpar maranewalonka yahi namonishan honga- 
9 
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The rendering of the above lines js :—So long as our 
soldiers of freedom have faith and confidence in themselves, 
the sword of Hindustan will continue to penetrate the heart 
of London itself. There will be sheer joy when we attain 
Swaraj and when the land and the sky of India will be ours. 
Annual fairs will be held at the cremation grounds of 
martyrs, and that will be the way of celebrating the glory 
of those that died for their country. 

Never would this have been possible in India even if he 
were to be out of prison, because, the moment he would 
have opened his mouth to address his countrymen in the 
above strain, he would have ben thrown in prision or even 
tried for high treason and hanged. Today with the 
organisation he had created with the help of the German 
nation, he could at least talk to his people as freely as he 
wanted. 

He paid his last visit to the young  Legionaries at 
Koenigsbrueck. It was his work and his pride. One could 
very wellimagine from his behaviour and facial expression 
now proud he felt but it was different to see his face glow- 
ing with overwhelming joy and his eyes sparkling in 
emotional tears while he was takiag their last salute standing 
under a tri-colour flag with the emblem of the Springing 
Tiger proudly fluttering over his head. It was an imposing 
ceremony which was filmed, though unfortunately those 
valuable records are lost forever. His address to the young 
Legionaries on that occasion was very touching. Somehow 
he felt that it was going to be his last visit to them, his last 
speech, his last words of advice and his last mention of 
thankful recognition of their faith in him and of their 
sacrifice. He was very sorry that for obvious reasons he 
had to keep his imminent departure from them a secret. He 
knew that he was not betraying them even if he was leaving 
them without any intimation. He too was risking his life 
afresh as they who trusted him, with the intention of leading 
his forces in the Far East to India and thereby hoping to 
bring to these young men here glory and relief. But even 
So he felt sorry to leave them without taking their formal 
leave and without informing them of his future. They had 

joined the Legion with full faith in his leadership; should he 
now leave them in the hands of others? Although he was a 
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firebrand, and a born fighter, he had never been an 
unscrupulous and hard-hearted man for whom every oppor- 
tunity to gain his own aims is ‘righteous’, Netaji did not 
want to risk these young men’s lives for any selfish cause. 
As a matter of fact, he did not want to offer them at all but 
to preserve them as his first soldiers of Free India. He 
liked and loved his Legionaries. Had he not been sure 
about their safety and that they were in good hands, he 
would have taken necessary steps for safeguarding their well- 
being before heleft. Buthe knew that the work he had 
started would be continued in the manner stipulated by him 
and therefore he could leave the men in the condition they 
were without any pangs of conscience. He was not doing 
any wrong to them by leaving them abruptly and thus the 
sentimental aspect of taking leave had to be brushed off as 
it was not befitting the military spirit. He then took their 
leave in the form of an exhaustive speech bringing them 
mentally nearer to him and nearer to their country in whose 
cause he as well as they were struggling as one inseparable 
unit. 

He was glad to see them marching past him in proud 
recognition of his work. This was the first batch of the 
free youth of India. The real army of Free India was today 
marching before him. These young men were undergoing 
training under the then first-rate military power of the world 
with first-class weapons of defence and offence. So far as 
India went, when in those days one could not build even an 
ordinary volunteer organisation and give in the hands of 
volunteers an ordinary stick, it meant a revolution in the 
whole outlook to be able to train 3500 young menin the 
use of weapons equa!ly good or even superior to those of 
their rulers. He had not only taken out these youths from 
the miseries of the POW camps, where they would have been 
otherwise rotting huddled together like sheep, but had given 
them a chance of their life to move about as free men, to 
learn the art of defending their country, to observe the life 
in the country of so-called superior races and then return to 
their own country to become the pioneers in building their 
new free nation. In doing this work he also indirectly 
opened the eyes ofthe British to the fact that the army of 
Indian mercenaries, which they had been using for the last 
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two centuries against their own people, and against other 
innocent nations to rob them of their freedom, could not be 
beguiled and driven about like mute cattle in future. "These 
mercenaries had now begun to understand the difference 
between slavery and freedom aud preferred to be free to 
being goaded and marched about even ifit was in golden 
chains. 

Some tea-table critics might disagree, but the whole 
Indian nation would admit with one voice that this was 
the one great contribution made by Netaji to the Indian 
Freedom movement even in the most adverse circum- 
stances. It was no wonder therefore that he felt happy 
while leaving the shores of Germany with a hope to reach 
the other shores where, according to him, work of the 
highest importance awaited him. Voyage by submarine too 
did not mean hundred per cent security. The submarine 
had to pass for a. few days through British waters and ran 
the risk of being spotted out by other boats, planes and 
British reconnaissance naval units. If detected, either the 
submarine would be torpedoed or forced to 9o in the British 
port and the inmates captured. Then there was the fear of 
mines laid by the British for their own protection and also 
of mines dropped or laid by the Germans to blockade the 
routes to Britain; then there were mines swept away from 
their moorings and dritting aimlessly, and one did not know 
what enemy warships one might encounter on the high seas. 
The captain of the submarine had strict instructions not to 
engage himself in any fight or attempt to sink any enemy 
vessel till Netaji was safely delivered on the corresponding 
Japanese submarine. Later, the captain of the submarine 
which carried Netaji narrated tbat at the request of Netaji 
he gave bim a practical demonstration of the working of a 
submarine by sinking a few cargo steamers off the African 
coast, which were carrying war material to England. 

This could be Netaji’s last voyage and therefore what 
little he could do while in Germany before taking this new 
risk in his life made him happy, gave him that inner satisfac- 
tion which everyone feels when one does a good deed, when 
one conscientiously feels that he has done his duty as 
prescribed by social laws or directed by the good and noble 
instincts in human nature. 
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Apart from the two definite items in his programme to 
which he could give shape during his stay in Germany, his 
constructive mind was very actively engaged in thinking 
about other very important aspects of his country's life. He 
was very carefully following all that was happening in India 
by means of the Indian and British Radio, and through the 
Indian and. British newspapers which were made available to 
him. He was a staunch opponent of the two-nation theory 
or of the division of the land into Hindusthan and Pakis- 
than. Throughout the known history of out world, this 
piece of land always existed and flourished as one Bharat- 
khand, Hindusthan or India and never in terms of separate 
parts. It was atrocious, unwise and criminal to think of 
dividing this economic, cultural and racial entity. It was 
not merely a sentiment that spoks in favour of m lintaining 
it in its natural state but it was an absolut: necessity to pre- 
serve it in its integrity for the economic and political 
progress of its people. 

He was often put out of himself when he heard and read 
the news about negotiations being carried on at the higher 
levels to cripple the great Indian people permanently by parti- 
tion, only because a small group of people wanted to have 
their own way. He was sorry that he was not in India to agi- 
tate against this ghastly drama staged with the backing of 
British Machiavellian politicians. Therefore he launched a 
propaganda campaign through the only medium left to him, 
when Sir Strafford Cripps mission came to India to feel the 
pulse and gauge the extent of the Hindu and the Muslim 
demand. He could not believe his ears that a man of 
Rajagopalachari's experience and learning should be playing 
the roll of a mediator in the game of the British to divide 
the country. 

He was of the opinion that Pakisthan if accepted would 
mean the complete victory of British politics, which had 
ruined many a nation so far, starting with their own kith 
and kin, the neighbouring Irish nation. They had crippled 
the Irish and sown seeds of future discontent, wars and 
destruction. By accepting Pakisthan, he said, we shall 
completely destroy the geographical, economic and racial 
unity of a great country which had lived for thousands of 
years in spite of all the foreign onslaughts. Only India asa 
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whole could be a strong and powerful nation in the East. 
India divided like that would mean producing two weak 
children when the mother could not feed even one properly. 
It would mean economic death and changing the British 
bureaucracy for American or other capitalism or an invita- 
tion to Communism lurking about. 

The Indian National Congress knew pretty well that the 
Hindu-Mohamedan question as represented to the world 
was the creation of the British Raj. We knew that we 
could live amicably side by side even with our religious 
differences, as we have done for decades when Hindus took 
part in Mohamedan festivals and Mohamedans attended 
Hindu festivities. So long as we Indians did not interfere 
with the politics of the country and accepted the British 
tule and British loot of Indian treasury, these two religious 
communities (the other having grown out of the main stock) 
lived comfortably together. So long as the Congress, 
primarily a socio-political body of social reformers, agitated 
only for social reforms, it was allowed by the British to 
exist and prosper. In the early years, even Government 
officers could attend its sessions which were mostly held 
during Christmas holidays. But the day the extremist 
wing of the Congress got the upper hand and began to take 
active interest in the political life of the country, and started 
agitating for freedom, the unscrupulous campaign of the 
British bureaucracy for separating not only these two 
religious communities but also for creating divisions in the 
body politic began. This nefarious campaign was rigorously 
carried on throughout the later years of British rule in the 
administrative, social and religious spheres of life. The 
Congress rightly blamed the British at that time. We told 
the world that Hindu-Mohamedan enmity was a lie, and 
was British propaganda. By agitating together on the 
Khilafat question and fighting together for Indian freedom 
throughout these long years, we showed to the world that 
we were not two different communities but one. We 
worked together in our national struggle. When this was 
the background, to accept Pakisthan meant the acceptance 
of the two-nation theory, of racial diversity, of everything 
that Britain had so far falsely told the world about India 
and its divisions. It meant national suicide, which Bose as 
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an uncompromising fighter would not like to take lying 
down. Unfortunately he was away from home and the only 
thing he could do from that distance was to agitate against 
it through the Azad Hind Radio, the only medium at his 
disposal. At leastat thattime Cripps had to return back 
brow-beaten and unsuccessful in his mission. 

When Netaji was president of the Indian National Con- 
gress, that organisation had started taking direct interest 
in the economic problems of the country and the first Indian 
National Planning Conference opened its sessions in 
Bombay under the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Indian big capital which was then the indirect supporter of 
the Congress movement together with some economists and 
theoreticians discussed and debated at length important 
problems and ended in the formation of about 26 commit- 
tees to investigate and write reports. The committees did 
much useful spadework and made the intelligentsia plan- 
minded by bringing out valuable reports. 

Netaji had always given great importa1ce to the economic 
side of our country's life. When he found that one of the 
Indians in Germany had done some posirive work on that 
subject for about three years, he welcomed the idea and 
asked his colleague to work on a few complete schemes with 
the help of German professors as well as industrial and 
agricultural experts. Indian statistical records had always 
been less up-to-date and less comprehensive than required, 
so that very little was available from libraries. But even 
then on the basis of astonishingly good material available in 
the *Weltwirtschaftsarchiv' in Hamburg and quite a few good 
books on Indian economics printed in Germany before war, 
one could get a vivid picture of Indian agriculture, forestry, 
animal husbandry, various industries and her many raw 
material resources such as agricultural, forest and mineral. 
This information was more then enough to work out tenta- 
tive schemes for the improvement primarily in the agricul- 
tural sector, and in its complementary sections such as 
animal husbandry and forestry. Germany had made very 
good progress in these lines as it had to make its economy 
self-sufficient as far as possible in this respect and that too 
oomparatively in a very limited land area. | Although every- 
thing that Germany had done in that direction could not be 
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applicable to Indian conditions, still one could adopt 
successfully many of their methods which are applicable to 
farming on the Indian soil. While making out these plans, 
the methods of small but intensive farming as used in Hol- 
land, Denmark, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and other nearby 
agricultural countries were also taken into consideration. 

Netaji went and visited also some famous armament fac- 
tories like Skoda and the famous Bren gun factory at Bruenn, 
both in Czechoslovakia; they were working day and night in 
those days. Skoda management promised an all-out help in 
planning and constructing a factory on the same lines as 
Skodas in India and was prepared to train Indians in their 
works. The President of the Skoda works was a very able 
man and had great sympathies for India. This gentleman is 
even today occupying a very important position in one of 
the Eastern countries. 

Netaji had then also a chance of seeing in Czechoslovakia 
a very largesynthetic benzine plant with the capacity of 
500,000 tons of benzine which was built in the war years 
and was nearing completion. This plant is still intact and 
is run today in the name of Stalin Works. India which is 
poorin mineral oil resources needs such a plant and hence 
Netaji was very keen about knowing all the details about 
such works. He visited one or two works of the same 
type in Germany, one not far from Koenigsbrueck where our 
Legion was camping. This work was built directly on Braun 
coal (lignite) fields and supplied the best benzine required 
bythe Air Force. It was here that Netaji was also shown 
the manufacture of butter from coal only as a war-time mea- 
sure. Netaji made careful notes of these industries which 
were very important for India, in peace as well as in war. 

There were many other such basic industries which he 
wanted to beincluded in the new planning and for which 
all the information was to be collected and kept ready. This 
casual information about these and some other activities of. 
Netaji has been given here only to illustrate how his active 
mind was working in every sphere of Indian national life 
which he wanted to build up and improve. 

He gave his thought also to the very important language 
problem of the country. It was essential that Free India 
should have a common language for all Indians to under- 
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stand each other, and it was obvious that that should not be a 
foreign language, but an Indian one. By means of language 
we reach a man's heart, with language as an. instrument we 
can bring people nearer; a common language gives us the 
feeling of belonging to each other. While regional langu- 
ages would remain and prosper in their Spheres, Netaji 
thought that, as already a vast number of people in India 
spoke and understood Hindustani, that language had a just 
claim and qualification to bz the common language of the 
country. It wasalsoa good language. It was expressive, 
polite, high-flown and could be adopted for military com- 
mands as well as for civil life. While adopting this langu- 
age, there should be no hard and. fast rule about the words 
adopted from languages other than Sanskrit such as Arabic, 
Persian or English. Such words as are already current 
should be used and as every language takes and assimilates 
new and foreign words, we should also take new words and 
make them, if necessary, suit our tongue. The dictionaries 
would explain the words of other origins in simple Hindus- 
tani. Atany rate, one should try to.simplify the system, 
and the use of foreign words should be as limited as possible. 
With a view to make international communication and un- 
derstanding easier and also to make it easy for foreigners 
to learn our language and for our people to learn foreign 
languages, he thought it advisable to introduce Hindustani 
in Roman script as the official language of the country. 
This system had a lot of other advantages, apart from the 
one of getting over the knotty problem as to whether our 
lingua franca should be written in Devanagari or Arabic 
script. Moreover, this would also help to transform easily 
existing equipment and other mechanical devices for the use 
of Hindustani. Ifthe Roman script were to be introduced, 
the post, the telegraph and many other utility services could 
be retained as they were and could function satisfactorily 
with their existing equipment. Those knowing the Roman 
script today could very easily switch on to Hindustani, 
more so in Southern India, who would otherwise feel greatly 
handicapped. And as 80 per cent of Indians have still to 
learn how to read and write, they could bz taught this script 
as easily as any other. This would also make it easy for the 
new literates to learn any other European language. In 
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the same way, Europeans and Americans and others who 
already know this script would have an easy approach to 
such of our languages as they would like to learn. Taking 
all these and like problems pertaining to language and script 
into consideration, without any more pedantic beating about 
the bush, he decided for Hindustani in Roman script. 
When he went to the Far East, he actually introduced this 
system and printed large-sized newspapers and magazines in 
that script in the Hindustani language. In this way, in the 
short time at his disposal, he made many people interested 
in that language by givinga definite lead. 

There were other smaller but important items to which he 
attended with equal care. One of them was designing and 
manufacturing suitable medals for our Army. A very care- 
ful selection of the designs was made and as many as ten 
different varieties of medals were manufactured by an old 
established Austrian manufacturer ia Vienna. 

Postal stamps were printed, passports were made, intro- 
duction of new Indian currency was thought out. These 
are very small but important items which ought to be ready 
at hand for introduction in the land when power is taken 
over from the foreigners. Stamps and coins are the articles 
which reach the smallest man in the village. This kind of 
thing has a great psychological effect on the mind of the 
smal] man who uses them. 

By the time he had gone through all the details of the 
variety of work under his guidance in Germany, the day 
fixed for his departure arrived. As his departure was to be 
kept a complete secret, no one even in the office was inform- 
ed about it. In the course of conversation and talks, he 
always used to express his desire to spend a month or two 
on the actual battle front. This was with a view to put the 
men off from being inquisitive about his sudden absence for 
a month or so when he actually left. 

Then early morning on the 8th February 1943, Netaji with 
only one Indian Mohamedan student, who was studying 
engineering in Germany, and who was one of the first ten 
civilians to join the Legion, left Berlin for Kiel by train from 
Lehrter Bahnhof. There were only two men from the Free 
India Centre and two from the Foreign Office to see him off. 
Next day, he entered upon his long and memorable voyage 
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in a submarine, which lasted about three and a half months. 
He was taken over by the Japanese submarine off Mada- 
gascar and he reached Singapore in May, where he was 
received by Colonel Yamamoto, the one time Military 
Attache in Berlin, as the Tepresentative of the Japanese 
Government. 

it has already been referred to that Fraulein Schnekl 
of Vienna had joined him in the Free India Centre 
and was working with him. She continued to be there till 
July 1942 and was always very devoted to the cause of the 
freedom of India. She had, however, to leave for Vienna. 
Subhas who had time on his hand on account of suspense, 
spent the Christmas of 1942 in Vienna with her and his 
infant daughter Anita. Subhas had thought it necessary for 
political reasons to maintain strict Secrecy as regards his 
marriag? with Fraulein. It was ouly on the eve of his leav- 
ing Germany that he wrote abou: it to his brother Sarat 
Babu in Calcutta. 

It will not be out of place here to say a few words gene- 
rally about his speeches in Germany and the subjects he 
touched in his last address to the Legionaries at Koenigs- 
brueck. 

Subhas Bose's speeches were often very important, far- 
sighted and bordering on the prophetic when we see what 
has actually happened after the war and what is still 
happening and recollect in that. context what he said then. 
His was perhaps the intuitive vision of one who had com- 
pletely, identified himself with the destiny of his country. 
Those were indeed memorable speeches which he made 
before he left for the Far East. His speech was always like 
a stream of great thoughts and ideas gushing out of his deep 
thinking brain and feeling heart, pulsating for India, his 
motherland, which he was not to see any more. I havea 
vivid recollection of one of those speeches. It was the last 
one he made at Koenigsbrueck before all the Legionaries in 
January 1943, a little before he was scheduled to leave for 
the Far East. Something was prompting him that that 
would be his last speech to those men. Perhaps he was 
feeling instinctively, that there was some approaching evil in 
Store for him. "There was reason for him to feel like that, 
because he had before him the long and perilous voyage to 
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Singapore and then the problematic organisation for an 
unknown struggle there. Moreover, he was not keeping 
well since months and was living on injections. Even on the 
last day when he talked to his Legion, he was feeling feverish. 


It was a very cold day of continental winter in January. 
The meeting had to be held in the open air, as there was no 
hall to accommodate 3500 men. He was not there to make a 
show, to earn praise and laurels but he was facing hard 
realities together with those men who represented his future 
India. In his great love for the suffering country and in his 
unselfish urge for the solution of its problems, he found in 
those men a common feeling and a bond on so high a plane, 
that all other sentiments were brushed aside as common- 
place. He wanted to speak only for about 15 to 20 minutes, 
but after he made the beginning and started opening his 
heart to those who had gathered there, he forgot about his 
ilness, and his cold and everything else, and spoke for 
exactly two hours and a quarter. They were not intellec- 
tuals, nor did they come from the upper classes; but they 
were simple folk, representatives of the mute masses forming 
95 per cent of the Indian population. He was speaking to 
India and her people. He talked to them in a simple langu- 
age about the things that concerned them, spoke to them of 
the present happenings and about the coming events and all 
listened seriously and in a serene silence. There was no 
noisy applause which is usually an expression of assumed 
wise appreciation; there were no cries of “hear, hear" which 
mean that the speaker had talked what the audience would 
have said or would have liked him to say. He was not 
speaking to a self-conceited audience but to those millions 
who prefer to listen to all and do what little they can. 


It was biting cold winter weather, and although the men 
were in their winter uniforms and overcoats, still to stand 
still in the open for more than two and three quarters of an 
hour—it was that much when counted from the time the 
mea were asked to take their places— was really a trial for 
the men and also for the speaker. But the fact that they 
all stood and heard every word of his patiently, illustrates 
their love and respect for him, and his own attachment to 
his people and his country. That day he was not lecturing 
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merely before 3500 half-educated Legionaries, but for him 
it was as if the whole of India was standing before him to 
listen to his last prophetic words. For him that day was as 
the Day of Judgment. That unassuming audience was 
his supreme council before whom he pleaded the case of 
India's right to freedom, the case of India's Struggle and the 
case of his country’s defence, and felt relieved when the 
final verdict was announced from the mouths of that coun- 
cil in spontaneous loud cries of "INQUILAB ZINDABAD, 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD”. These words resounded in 
the whole area for some time. Half-frozen and with 
benumbed fingers and feet, when he got down from the 
platform, he did notat all look tired but was very happy 
and gave a radiant smile of satisfaction. He looked 
definitely happier after the speech than before he ascended 
the platform. It seemed as if some heavy burden was off 
his chest having spoken out his heart. When someone 
remarked that he spoke for two and a quarter hours instead 
of 20 minutes, he only smiled a smile of contentment. He 
then lunched with the Legionaries in their canteens as he 
generally did whenever he went to Koenigsbrueck. 


Unfortunately there were no newspaper representatives to 
report his speech, there were no shorthand reporters to note 
down what he said, and as he always spoke verbatim, there 
was no manuscript left to guide us. India has lost thereby 
a valuable treasure which her devoted son, her national 
leader had to bequeath to the coming generation, to the 
nation. Many had heard him on several occasions, but this 
speech of his was surely a masterpiece of oratory so far as 
the ruthless logic, the free flow of thoughts, effective 
delivery, deep conviction and the treatment of the subject 
were concerned. It was bereft of all theatrical gesticulations, 
facial, vocal or physical. In that two and a quarter hours' 
talk, he rolled before his mind's eye the whole story of 
India's dependence, its causes and effects, the story of her 
great struggle to regain her freedom, beginning from the 
year 1857 up to now, when again all the leaders of this 
movement were sitting in prison and the whole nation was 
at the mercy of its alien rulers and their selfish Indian 
underdogs, and then the last thing he visualised before him 
was the vision of Free India. He sawitas the immediate 
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outcome of the present war, based on certain logical reason - 
ing and conclusions. 

Asan inevitable corollary to this coming freedom, he 
saw before him those multifarious problems which were 
going to confront us—problems arising out of 200 years of 
ruthless fareign rule, problems of a poilitical nature which 
had been created by the foreign rulers in order to maintain 
their sovereignty and also such problems as have been 
created by our own  un-national and irrational way of 
thinking as a result of prolonged slavery. Subhas Bose saw 
very clearly that Free India would have to face many a 
tough problem and greater would be the responsibility 
which every man and woman would have to shoulder 
thereafter, if they desired that that freedom should become 
a permanent aspect of their national life. Cabinet ministers 
of the Free India Government and provincial ministers 
would have the heaviest task before them, having taken the 
legacy of an insolvent, impoverished, disrupted and undeve- 
loped state at a time when the whole world would be in a 
state of disintegration and groaning under chaotic economic 
disaster. The once mighty Britain with whose economy 
India was bound hand and foot for centuries, would at the 
end of the war be on her knees. The world trade would be 
completely dislocated, as an enormous amount of shipping 
tonnage was being sunk. And under such circumstances 
the task of helping India to her feet, to make her assert 
herself and then make her run the race in the competition 
with the modern scientific world would surely not bean easy 
task. Those who will have to build the edifice of future 
India will have a double task before them and that will be 
at first to demolish or to undo a good deal where necessary 
and then to reconstruct a new and prosperous Indian Nation, 

He knew full well and expressed several times that when 
we think of the reconstruction of India, we shall have to 
take into consideration the all-round development of the 
modern world and accordingly try to fit ourselves as far as 
possible in the intrernational framework, always keeping pace 
with the world tempo and its progress. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FAUJ IN HOLLAND 


Now let us follow the Legionaries. 


After about five months of Stay in Holland, they were again 
on the move. This change was quite welcome and even 
necessary. Otherwise the young mən would have got 
attached to this nice little corner of the country, and 
would have begun to feel homely in its mild climate. Some 
of them would have been tempted to settle down to a quiet 
life. It is not that they would have at any time dared create 
another scene as some of them did while moving out of 
Koenigsbrueck; but they would have surely felt reluctant to 
leave this place which they had just begun to like. They 
had by now seen a good deal of Holland observed how 
the Dutch live and work. They were presently to get a 
change of seeing France and her people. That famous 
country was surely not of less interest of the Legionaries, 
Such a change, apart from its being very expensive and 
troublesome, was quite out of the question in normal times. 
Only because these countries were under German occupa- 
tion our men had the good fortune of seeing all those 
places. 


The time the passage lay through Holland, Belgium and | 
across France in the region of Bordeaux. The loading of the 
goods and weapons belonging to the troop, and organising 
the whole transport were done by the Legionaries with the 
discipline and exactness needed by soldiers when on actual 
field service. On the way, except for one air-raid at the 
important railway junction and air-base at Valencienne, 
south of Paris, at the time when our first battalion was 
passing that place, nothing untoward happened. No damage 
Was caused by that raid either to our Legionaries or to the 
railway track. All of them reached the destination safely. 
Here the Indian Legion occupied the coastal area which was 
rich in forest, from the mouth of the Girond opposite the 
fortification of Royan to the bay of Arcachon. It was not 
very difficult now for the trained Legionaries to take charge 
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of the partly well-built defence system with all its technical 
equipment and that too ina very short time. After their 
arrival, one saw the Legionaries sitting and looking through 
their long-distance telescopes across the openings in the 
bunkers. This coastal area where our Legionaries were 
stationed is very thiniy populated. The soil here is very 
poor, or perhàps the French people of this region are not 
used to hard work like those in Holland. They do not pay 
special attention to farming and consequently are very poor. 
Compared with the people of Holland, they lead a very pri- 
mitive and easy-going life. Fishing and work in the forest 
are the main occupations of the people of this area. Here 
there are extensive forests with resinous pines from the 
bark of which resin is sapped. This time when the Legion- 
aries boarded the trains in Holland, there were no misgiv- 
ings or troubles in their minds, although they were moving 
further West. They were now convinced that all that was 
being done was for their good aad only in their interest. 
They had regained full confidence in the plans and actions 
of the Free India Centre. They were also convinced of the 
fact that Germans had no intention of putting them directly 
on any fighting front in the West. On the contrary, the 
Legionaries of their own accord now went so far as to dec- 
lare that if by chance the place where they were to be sta- 
tioned were fo be attacked by the enemy formations, they 
were quite ready to defend their own positions. They had 
by now gained that much of self-confidence in their own abi- 
lity to face the enemy. This was in itself a good sign and 
was evidence of very laudable progress. It was the triumph 
of perseverance and good training. 

This area was specially selected because of the milder 
climate of that region. That suited our men better as they 
had to live in improvised shelters which are common in such 
coastal defence cen'res, in dugouts and in fortification 
bunkers. Although the coastline was under the Atlantic 
defence system, and was being further fortified against a 
possible invasion, still the chances of any invasion. landing 
or attack from this side of France was quite remote. Fur- 
ther, France had always been a country without any marked 
colour prejudice and the countryside had a little Indian 
character, with a milder climate. It was considered to be 
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an ideal place for the Legionaries while under defence-cum- 
training. 

After Holland, this Lacanau area was the last place where 
our Legionaries could get a good idea of coastal defence. 
This one and a half year's stay on the coasts of Holland and 
France did a lot of good to them. We found now that the 
decision to remove the Legion from Koenigsbrueck was very 
wise in many ways. Firstly, we saved the men from being 
lethargic, undisciplined and consequently a bit degenerate 
and therefore unfit for the hard and active military service 
for which they were meant and specially selected. Secondly, 
apart from what they could see and learn about coastal 
defence which had been only partially constructed and 
which was now under completion, visit to these different 
European countries and mixing with their people was in 
itself an education. Thirdly, as they were kept active and 
always on the move, they were saved from developing the 
demoralising sedentary habits and that preserved their spirit 
to the last day. Fourthly, they could see with their own 
eyes what technical knowledge and efforts, what an amount 
of material equipment was necessary in modern days to 
fortify even a smallstrip of land, either on the coast of 
Holland or between Girond and Arcachon and how all that 
was being done. Here they were not merely silent on- 
lookers but they actually participated in some places in the 
work of construction of the defence line. 


The Army High Command of the first army which was in 
charge of this region had issued special instructions to look 
to the requirements of this Legion, particularly in connec- 
tion with their food and hence this most difficult and com- 
plicated problem pertaining to the kitchen of our Legion 
had been properly solved. This had proved a bit difficult 
because now the companies were stationed far apart from 
eacli other and the rationing unit of each company needed 
two field kitchens and they were required to cook separately 
for the non-vegetarians and the vegetarians. The troops 
after reaching the destination soon distributed themselves 
in the respective areas allotted to them, the staff occupied 
its quarters and the men took very seriously to their duties. 
Their Netaji was as if watching them at work, as in the front 
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of every range chart or signalling table or position map, one 
could see the photo of Netaji hanging there prominently. 


Our men had something quite new to see in the defence 
measures in the shore waters, on the strand in the sands on 
theshore, on the raised ground behind the sands on the 
coastal line and in forest areas closing upon the coast. They 
could not in fact see and study enough of these things dur- 
ing the brief period of their stay in this region. Side by side 
with the construction of defence works,the groups placed 
at various centres under the command of their own Indian 
NCOs were required to keep a non-stop day and night 
vigilant watch on the coastal line in their land area and also 
on the sea. They were being trained on the coastal battery, 
on the use of searchlights, on flame-throwers and building of 
their defence positions. This was going to be a complete 
course of training regarding everything that was necessary 
for coastal fortification and defence, including repairs and 
improvements. Special attention was paid to the infor- 
mation section. This section which was attended to by 
intelligent and educated Legionaries, had the opportunity to 
learn all the modern methods of gathering news, beginning 
with the use of the telephone to:the small wireless trans- 
mitter in their haversack. It was that which enabled them 
to keep themselves in close touch with other units in that 
area. One should not forget that the Legion which was com- 
pletely independent as regards information was conducting all 
the work within the Legion in Hindustani but was required 
to keep in touch with the German Regimental staff and had 
also to be prepared to deal with the stations of the Army 
Head Quarters in the German language. It was therefore 
very creditable for those in the news and information sec- 
tion to have managed this somewhat trying job very 
satisfactorily. 


There was not, however, smooth sailing always. In a group 
like that in training there was always something that disturb- 
ed the peace of mind. But it never led to bitter conse- 
quences inasmuch as the grievance or friction was not 
based on malice or illwill. At times a corpora], dissatisfied 
for not being promoted to bea sergeant would blame the 
rationing system by discarding the whole bag of potatoes 
because a portion of it had gone bad in long transport, or 
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at another point an ambitious Ir 
having the full control of that point would try to rouse the 
feelings of the group stationed there against the German 
who might be there in charge, by interpreting his orders 
wrongly. But these petty incidents seldom came in the way 
of their duty, which they fulfilled spendidly. At times 
their behaviour was like that of spoilt children who ran to 
the commander with their complaints, leaving their posts. 
The cammander had a job to impress upon them the 
stupidity of their behaviour in leaving the position which 
could mean death for several thousands when in action. 
Even then the commander was required to be very patient 
with them although he was responsible to the Army Korps 
for this small strip of land for whose defence the Legion was 
placed at his disposal. The commander could have been 
court-martialled had anything of a serious nature happened 
in his area because of the fault of any of our men to whom 
he was usually so lenient and for whom he showed great 
understanding. However, nothing of any serious nature 


occurred throughout the period in which our Legion was 
there under training. 


ndian sergeant, desirous of 


The stay in France was utilised to give the men thorough 
training in all the weapons which were there for the defence 
of the Atlantic Wall. For this purpose the companies and 
battalions were often changed and exchanged within this 
area. The special training of NCO’s and those chosen to be 
officers also made substantial progress. In the spring of 
1944 the first batch of twelve Indians were promoted to be 
officers. It was done with a befitting ceremony attended 
by a general of the Army Korps of that section. It was a 
proud day for those who became officers and were acknow- 
ledged as good soldiers and were given the responsible charge 
of a company. Some of these men had had previous training 
in the Indian Army; but at that time, in spite of their capa- 
city to lead a company, they seldom got the chance of 
getting beyond the sergeant’s rank. Here they took lessons 
from the very beginning, showed their merit as good soldiers, 
able organisers, competent to lead their men independently 
and were consequently made officers. Their brother 
Legionaries were also glad and proud to have their own 
nationals as commanders of fighting units. There was 
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general rejoicing on this occasion. There was great 
enthusiasm also. There was greater interest and more 
activity. All the Legionaries now became more confident 
of their capacity to do things like the soldiers of other 
countries and of their ability to train and direct their own 
men and guide them successfully in the field. They were 
no more afraid of any invasion. They even went so far as 
to request their commander to send them in charge of their 
company toa front where British forces were fighting. They 
showed very fine military spirit and now wanted to make 
their companies exemplary units. These one-time suppressed 
mercenaries and cannon fodder of the British Indian Army, 
began to think quite differently; began to feel important and 
proud but at the same time responsible for their jobs and 
duties, as soon as they were promoted to the rank of 
officers. They also proved to be good officers throughout 
and would have made a career if they had been given the 
chance to serve in the army of independent India. 


Our Legionaries, as time passed by, were getting more and 
more interested in the work of coastal defence assigned to 
them. There was such an amount of work to do and so 
much to learn in a practical way in the field. Coastal 
defence isa science by itself and cannot be explained in a 
few pages. However, a short description here of all that is 
required for the great defence system of a coastal line would 
surely be of interest and may at least give a general idea of 
what our Legionaries were able to see and help to build. 
This wil perhaps give us some knowledge about the 
tremendous amount of work, mass of material, experience 
and skill necessary to build up such a defence system. Only 
then would our readers appreciate the far-sightedness of 
Netajiin giving our men at least the opportunity to get 
themselves acquainted with such defence work, which is so 
very essential for our country. The Britishers for whom the 
Indians were fighting for decades did not acquaint them with 
this type of work even in peace time. Only the British 
troops were invariably given charge of the batteries in vari- 
ous forts which the Britishers had built near every port or 
at other important places in India. The poor Indian soldier 
generally belonged to the companies of pioneers, sappers 
and miners, transport units and infantry men. Only in the 
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later stages of war, they were Supplied with machine guns 
and were admitted into motorised units to some extent, 
because modern warfare demanded it. Germans showed 
greater confidence in our units since they allowed them to 
be in independent charge of this Coastal defence system on 
points covering a couple of hundred kilometers, The 
Legionaries took full advantage of the opportunity offered 
tothem. They saw carefully what was already done in this 
area and took active interest in what was being done during 
their stay and that too in a manner which brought to them 
appreciation from no less a soldier than Field Marshal 
Rommel of African fame. This clearly showed that, given 
training and Opportunities, our men under able guidance 
could be quite a match to men of other progressive nations. 
Naturally, to think, to plan and to execute the work of such 


a defence system needs intensive training and experienee of 
years. 


In the coastal defence system the navy, the land army and 
the air force are required to work hand in hand and each 
department is required to plan out its own defensive and 
offensive measures in co-ordination with each other. The 
German navy had erected batteries for their protection at 
important ports and at many other coastal points where any 
landing was possible and probable. These were re-inforced 
to some extent by the coastal artillery and anti-aircraft guns 
of the air force. The naval batteries were often solid 
Structures covered with steel cupolas to resist shells or 
bombs from the air whereas the army coastal artillery was 
in many places only dug in and fixed. In few places there 
was an overhead cover but not strong enough to withstand 
heavy air bombardment. The anti-aircraft was mostly in 
the open fields. 

It was essential to have even the coastal artillery well 
protected but perhaps for want of material, or because the 
areas where our Legionaries were stationed were not suppos- 
ed to be very important or susceptible to enemy attacks, no 
Such provision was made except at some places where the 
head-cover was only about half a yard thick. 

Till Rommel took charge of the Atlantic defence system, 
this front where a possible invasion was feared, Was very 
superficially fortified. Even the very obvious precautions of 
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surrounding strong points with mine fields had been neglect- 
ed. It wasa well-known fact that one day or the other an 
attack was sure to be launched from the British coast and 
this time with the help of American armaments and 
bombing fortresses. It was feared that on this occasion it 
would be far more serious and quite different from the one 
attempted by the British at Dieppe. In the first three years 
of the occupation of France and Holland only a couple of 
million mines were laid. In this connection it will be 
quite interesting to know that a high British Army officer, 
Desmond Young, writes about what Rommel did for the 
Atlantic Wall defence after he took charge of this defence 
system :— 

“In the first three years only about 2,000,000 mines were 
laid and even after Rommel came the supply position of 
mines was not very favourable. A monthly supply of 
50,000 mines was nothing in comparison to at least halfa 
million that were necessary. There were no shallow water 
mines below low water level, nor were the mine fields to 
seaward sufficient. Beach obstacles were of a very primi- 
tive Kind, quite ineffective against tanks and of much less 
use against infantry. The fact is that no serious and con- 
crete attempt had been yet made to put the French coast 
into a state of defence against invasion. 


"After Rommel took charge, he managed to get a prodigi- 
ous amount of work done. Although he had definite orders 
and power he could not get enough concrete to put the 
coastal artillery in an emplacement with at least six feet of 
concrete overhead, with the result that when the invasion 
came many batteries had no overhead covers at all and were 
quickly blotted out from theair. In a few months’ time 
through hampered by supply and transport difficulties and 
towards the end by continuous air attacks, he succeeded in 
having 4,000,000 mines laid. Given time, he proposed to 
lay as manyas 50 to 100 million mines and after surround- 
ing all with deep mine fields, to cover the country between 
them with mines. Because mines like everything else were 
then in short supply in Germany, these mines were not at 
all of the conventional type.  Rommel raided depots and 
arsenals where he discovered stocks of hundreds and 
thousands of old shells. These he got made into mines. 
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Nor were the mine fields laid in a conventional fashion- 
Rommel’s idea was to employ mines in as many different 
ways as possible. His was a mastermind in mechanics and 
he was a master in improvisation also. 

“Amongst other improvised hindrances to the march of 
the enemy, he had beams driven into beaches known 
amongst German soldiers as ‘Rommel’s Asparagus.’ There 
were locally made nut-cracker mines in blocks of concrete; 
there were mine logs with seaward slope; there were the 
tank obstacles made out .of three iron bars at right angles 
which were placed below high water marks; there were naval 
mines sunk in shallow waters with floating lines attached 
ashore and lastly there were poles driven in open fields and 
wired together with mines on the top to impede landings. 

"Among the deceptions were the dummy mine fields, there 
were dummy batteries which were in fact many a time very 
heavily bombed. There was the usual camouflage, covering 
the battery positions in green fields with green netting. 
There were arrangements for makeshift smoke from straw 
and leaves, real smoke apparatus being in short supply. 
Infantry and artillery commanders were ordered to be ready 
to light fires on dummy batteries and on dummy emplace- 
ments and entrenchments behind the lines to distract enemy 
gun-fire from the beaches." 

These details about the coastal defence which was organ- 
ised under Rommel about the time our Legionaries were 
brought to the coasts of Holland and France gave them the 
opportunity of their lives to study, see and work with their 
own hands for some time in the construction of this defence 
System. In normal times one does not get the chance of 
seeing all these things in such minute detail This was à 
practical demonstration not only in construction but also in 
improvisation. The students in military academies might 
learn the theory of this kind of defence or may practise at 
building a defence with conventional material which is 
ready and supplied, but to improvise the same was some- 
thing quite original and different. Everything was being 
practically demonstrated to our men and hence it was more 
educative than all the trainingin the military class-rooms. 
In normal times, they would have been trained with all the 
available finished equipment but here our men could see 
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how things could be improvised, which was very important 
forus Indians who would be called upon to do and use 
everything in short supply for along time to come. This 
opened the eyes of a good many intelligent Legionaries and 
made them think about the giant task before them when 
India would be required to defend her long coastline against 
any foreign aggression and of the importance of such a 
training. 

The coastal defence work and other military duties kept 
our men fully occupied throughout their stay on the 
Atlantic coast in the area of Lacanau. This made them fit 
for the probable military duty of any kind in Free India for 
which they were being trained. A small incident illustrates 
vividly as to how far our Legionaries and their newly pro- 
moted officers were justified in their claim of having been 
trained impartially by their German instructors and their 
having got promotions as a result of their ability and not as 
a favour or show. 

While in Lacanau, Field Marshal Rommel who was now 
in charge of the whole Atlantic Wall coastal defence from 
Holland to the borders of Spain, was once on his inspection 
tour and visited a point where one of our Legionary groups 
was on duty. He was informed of the existence of the 
Indian Legion in that sector, wher he was scrutinising the 
map and studying the positions of various army groups in 
that area. He was rather sceptical in the beginning about 
the performance of Indians there. Most of the Indian 
prisoners of war then in Germany or Italy were captured by 
his Africa Korps in the Lybian desert operations where he 
came across Indians for the first itme and about whom, after 
an initial prejudice, he had formed a good opinion. He 
never expected to see those Indians here in charge of 
German defence points even though these positions were of 
a less important nature. He was in a hurry as he had an 
extensive inspection programme before him and yet he 
particularly wanted to see this place where the Indian unit 
was stationed. He was very much amused to see those 
faces which he had once seen in Africa in the enemy fight- 
inglines, standing today on the defence lines commanded 
by himself. After the inspection was over, he said to the 
commander of the Legion that he never expected to find an 
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Indian unit there at that time and when he first heard about 
it, he was very doubtful about the quality of work that could 
have been done by it, but that he had very much changed 
his opinion about Indian soldiers since he first encountered 
them in Lybia. Now after having seen the work carried out 
by Indians, he exclaimed: “I am pleasantly surprised to find 
that in spite of very little training in coastal defence, the 
work done here is fairly satisfactory." While departing he 
said to the Indian soldiers: “I am glad to see that you have 
done good work; I wish you you and your leader all the good 
luck.” These words coming from the mouth of a well-known 
Field Marshal, a very hard taskmaster, who was always in 
the front and knew every detail about defence and had his 
eyes everywhere, shows the extent of training our men had 
received and had absorbed. 

And who was this Field Marshal Rommel? In the same 
book of Colonel Desmond Young on Rommel, Field Marshal 
Autchinleck, one-time Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army, writes in the preface: “In this book is reproduced 
letter which I thought necessary to send to my commanders 
in the field when the name of Rommel was acquiring almost 
magical properties in the minds of our soldiers. An enemy 
commander does not get a reputation of this sort unless he 
is out of ordinary and Rommol was certainly exceptional. 

“German junior officials of the Africa Korps, the platoon, 
company and battalion commanders were, it always seemed 
to me, better grounded in the tactics than our own. This 
was not the fault of our men but of the peculiar task laid on 
Our army in peace and of the lack of any systematic train- 
ing. In higher ranks, Rommel remained pre-eminent as a 
leader onthe battle field. Ican testify myself to his resi- 
lience, resourcefulness and mental ability and so long we are 
still unhappily obliged to train our youths to arms and our 
officers to lead them into battle, there is much that we can 
learn from a study of him and his methods. 

Special mention of all this has been made here, as only 
then we shall be able to realise the extent to which our men 
were trained and for which Rommel had a word of genuine 
appreciation. It speaks very highly of our young men, who 
Were not idle, but had really learnt something which was 
praised even by one like Rommel, who was very particular 
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about seeing his orders carried out and who could immedi- 
ately test if the things were done properly or not. 

There were many other such occasions, in Koenigsbrueck, 
Belgium, Holland, or at Lacanau when the commanding 
general of the Army Korps in whose jurisdiction our Legion 
happened to be stationed, visited the Legion in the course 
of his inspection tours, saw the men at actual training or 
work, asked them critical questions, was quite satisfied and 
certified that the Indian unit compared well with any 
German Infantry unit. Our Legionaries were well-behaved, 
orderly, disciplined and hardy and displayed fairly good field 
sense of manoeuvres and were good at their weapons. It 
really speaks well of our men and also of the training staff 
who took all the pains to train them as their colleagues in 
arms and who looked upon this assignmentas an oppor- 
tunity of their lifetime and drew inner satisfaction from it- 
Many a young German officer attached to the Legion was 
very anxious to do his duty to his nation by going to the 
war front instead of continuing as a Training Officer. Their 
friends in the front line sometimes interpreted their work in 
the Legionas a job for shirkers trying to save their skin. 
As a result, quite a few good officers left the Legion, went 
to the front and were killed. However, the Legion had 
always the necessary staff of training officers who liked the- 
work of training these young men not because they were 
cowards shirking to go to the front, but because they saw in 
this kind of training more constructive work than mere going 
to the front to kill some unknown and good human beings 
simply because they were ordered to do so. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MARCH BACK 


Tue ten months’ stay of our men in France was on the 
whole used for a thorough training in all kinds of weapons 
which were then employed in the defence of the Atlantic 
Wall. In order to give a chance of training to everyone in 
different weapons, the companies were continuously changed 
from position to position within the sector. Building of 
positions, alarm exercise, security measures and vigilant 
watch, and infantry group exercises were arranged in rota- 
tion and when Field Marshal Rommel visited the area in 
February 1944, he found to his Surprise and satisfaction a 
well-trained troop experienced in field service, strictly dis- 
ciplined, elastic and ready to do its duties and thoroughly 


imbued with the great national ideal of serving the cause of 
India. 


Although the French have comparatively far less colour 
prejudice than others, stil! contact of our Legionaries with 
the civil population was not very great because the area 
in which our men were placed was sparsely populated and 
those living near about were poor men engaged in their own 
hard daily struggle for existence. Even the post-war inimical 
propaganda carried on by the enemies, full of hatred and 
malice as it was, could not provoke anything but an exem- 
plary and sober behaviour on the part of the Indian Legion, 
during their stay in france. After all, for the French, the 
Indians were not merely a part of the occupation army but 
they were representatives of a great country on the march 
towards freedom. 


In the meanwhile, the situation on the war front began to 
deteriorate day after day. Although the Indian Legionaries 
were not directed affected and did not share the anxieties 
of the Germans who sawin the breakdown on their war 
fronts the breakdown of their own home life and of their 
country's future, still there was no doubt that the political 
and military developments in Germany did influence their 
thoughts and morale. The Free India Centre and the Ger- 
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mans in charge of the Legion shared the same opinion that 
the Legionaries should always be given a clear and correct 
picture of the military and political situation. The result 
was that they could read everything necessary through their 
paper *Bhaiband' and they were always prepared for any 
eventualities. 

During the Legion’s stay in France, the training of the 
officers and the NCOs was particularly taken care of. The 
Legionaries who proved fit were given opportunities toat- 
tend special courses. Since the time of their being stationed 
in Holland, the important and tactical NCO places in the 
companies were allowed to be occupied by Indians and in 
the spring of 1944, with the previous consent of the FIC, 
twelve officers could be put in charge of the companies, 
Thus a further step was taken in conformity with the idea 
of Netaji. 

About this time, the Legionaries who began to feel more 
confident of themselves and wanted to take a more active 
part somewhere in the front, began to be restive. The new 
officers of the company began to vie with each other for 
the privilege of being sent out on to the Italian front where 
they would have the possible chance of fighting the British 
forces. But this was not in the programme and the com- 
mander in charge could not take any decision without first 
consulting the FIC and the Head Office in Berlin. We had 
however no intention of decreasing the strength of the 
Legion by sending them to any war front in Europe. If the 
thing went well, it would have given the Legion more cour- 
age and confidence; but if by chance the company were to 
be wiped out, then the psychological effect on the whole 
Legion would have been disastrous and Netaji would have 
never pardoned such a step. 

However, after full and thorough consultation with the 
military authorities in Berlin and in Italy, it was decided to 
send one campany. to North Italy, where the war was then 
coming, and to put our men behind the fighting lines to 
watch the active operations. Accordingly the 9th company 
had the privilege of being chosen as the first for the purpose. 

On the 6th of June, 1944, the Allied invasion started by 
landing in Normandy and on the 20th of July, 1944, the great 
plot by some higher officials in the Army and the Foreign 
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Office to murder Hitler, was discovered. The attempt on his 
life by putting a bomb underneath the table where Hitler ' 
used to study the war map in his camp when on the front 
was entirely frustrated. The bomb exploded as was planned, 
demolishing the whole room and its contents and also 
injuring and killing a few who happened to bethere. But 
miraculously, Hitler got off with only a shock and some 
injury to his right arm. At this time, the Legion was still 
in France. Both these events weae of great consequence and 
significance. It was quite clear from the beginning that from 
these members of the Free India Fauj something more was 
expected than merely their preparedness to take part in some 
military action. And that was to uphold the great idea of 
their country’s freedom and to make it the only guiding 
star of their activities in life even if they were to be un- 
fortunately drawn into the whirlpool of the possible military 
defeat of their German friends. No one could foretell at 
that time that out of that catastrophe which brought about 
disastrous destruction all the world over, India would get 
the chance to come out as a free country in such a short 
time, and yet the Legionaries showed a very high standard 
of morale by following unerringly that guiding star, namely 
India's freedom. without getting affected or losing their 
nerves by what was happening all round. 


In course of time, the military situation become so critical 
thatthe German High Command had to decide to order 
back all the contingents which were in France at that time. 
Accordingly the Indian Legion got orders to return to Ger- 
many and our Legianaries boarded the train at Lacanau on 
the 15th Agust, 1944, after handing overthe charge of the 
defence system and the depots to a small German unit which 
was to stay there as guards. The first destination of the 
transport trains was to be in the areas of Angouleme- 
Poitiers. According to the desire and the wishes of Netaji, 
the Legion would be justified in going to action only when 
thereby some direct service to the Indian cause was assured. 
The use of the Legion only in German interest or the offer 
of the Legion’s support even in achieving limited military 
objectives without any direct bearing on the Indian situation 
was always out of bounds for us. 
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With the advent of the invasion on the coast of France, 
the French underground movement became very active. Up- 
till then this movement had limited its sphere of action to 
shooting stray German sentries or murdering a courier here 
and there or doing some petty sabotage. The majority of 
the public however remained quiet, nor were they in any 
way molested by the occupation forces. However, when the 
full Allied invasion came, the underground elements wanted 
to show off their bravery and patriotism by indiscriminate. 
ly attacking the troops returning from the front. Naturally 
therefore, the Indian Legion was also faced by the problem 
of being attacked by the French guerillas known by the 
name MAQUIE. Although the fundamental conception 
guiding the formation and training of this Legion was to 
be of service in India’s struggle for freedom and conse- 
quently it was directed and led against England and never 
allowed to clash against French interests, yet it was quite 
clear that when forced to do so, they were supposed to 
conteract any attacks made on them by the French, with 
equal severity. All the transport trains were protected in 
the military way and were prepared to meet any conse- 
quences. However, till their first halt there were no at- 
tacks of any serious nature except for stray firing at 
some trains which did not cause any serious damage. It 
may be particularly mentioned heee that in spite of these 
very trying weeks of trouble and anxiety, the stability and 
serenity of this unit did not suffer in the least. The match 
back did not make the Legionaries shaky nor did it undermine 
the morale of this unit. The loading, the transport, the unload- 
ing and other incidental activities were carried out systemati- 
cally under the guidance of Indian NCOs and officers. The 
first battalion and regiment staff took quarters in the area of 
the town Mansle near Poitiers; the second battalion was placed 
in Angouleme and the third came to Poitiers. During these 
weeks, all the German troops from the south and the south- 
west of France were drawn back. The German motorised 
units had already been taken back sometime ago from this 
area to be thrown on the Eastern and Southern fronts, so 
that, what remained there then were the men of the staff of 
supplies and miscellaneous non-combatant units, composed 
of elderly men or men unfit for service on the front. To 
collect them together from all quarters and take them 
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out to safety through the invadin 
from the north and the south, was & remarkable feat. It 
was more so because these units had insufficient transport 
facilities like cars, trucks, etc. and practically no fuel, as 
almost all available supplies in this f 


at the disposal of the fighting troops engaged in their last 
decisive battle. 


g Allied armies rushing 


The Legion consisted at this time of three battalions with 
| [ one machine-gun company, one 
infantry and artillery company, one pioneers? company and 
one tank-fighting company each. Then there were three 
battalion staffs, the regiment staff with the news or inform- 
ation unit and a newly formed unit of 10.5 cm. field howit- 
zer battery. 

While in Poitiers in those critical days of daily reverses, 
the Legion had the immediate task of protecting their unit 
from the new active French underground fighters and revo- 
lutionaries and to insure the safety of the units on the main 
marching roads and bridges, for example on the river 
Charente. This was necessary because the railway could 
not be used for transport due to continuous air raids. 

For self-protection, the Legionaries had to be on their 
guard against the attacks of the French allalong the route. 
For the well-trained and well-armed Legionaries this was 
not at all a problem. In the course of ten days during 
which the Legion had to remain in. this area, nothing hap- 
pened to disturb the peace of the place. Then by the end 
of August, the battalions at various stations were ordered 
to make themselves ready for the march, as it was not 
intended to use them at any time either for defence or for 
fight. These ten days’ experience gave them an idea of 
holding a city against impending internal outburst or external 
onslaught. It took enough time to organise all the avail- 
able means of trausport in the form of motor lorries and 
trucks, motor cars, motor cycles, bicycles and even horse- 
carts. These had to be requisitioned and put in order to 
make them fit for the long march. Orders were given to carry 
only the necessary material and leave behind everything else. 
Tn the case of such material as could not be carried but which 
could be used by the enemy for military purposes, it was 
ordered to be destroyed. All this was done ina very short 
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time and the regiment set out on its march in scheduled 
time. The French tried several times to attack our troops 
but were repulsed with bleeding heads, with only very 
insignificant losses to our regiment. The only serious loss our 
men suffered at this time was on the night of the 19th of 
August when they were a few kilometers north of Mansle. 
One Indian and one German NCO were shot dead by the 
French revolutionaries while on patrolling duty. 

The battalions loaded their fields kits in the available 
trucks and carts and this convoy set in motion in the direc- 
tion towards Germany. It was an arduous and difficult task 
to group up the various companies with these improvised 
means of transport. This kind of hybrid transport was not 
at all suitable for a long and hurried march. It was a very 
strenuous task to keep together the columns of motorised 
vehicles and slow horse-carts. The roads were very badly 
marked and there were no road maps available. But the 
regimental staff with the help of the excellent work done by 
the information company chalked out and marked the route 
in such a manner that every unit found its way without 
much difficulty. 


As it was not possible to get together the required number 
of motorised transport, it became necessary to divide the 
troops according to their moving capacity so that one was 
forced to adjust the motorised vehicles according to the 
tempo of the slow-moving horse-carts and also with the fast- 
moving cycle squads which were originally trained as fast- 
moving infantry units. The day's marching distances were 
fixed according to the capacity of horse-carts so that even 
in the event of other fast-moving units going in advance the 
whole company kept in touch with the other groups which 
were moving slowly. The whole movement plan of the 
march was:carried through with surprising accuracy in spite 
of so many complications. Neither stray wrong field 
dispositions by chance nor small mistakes in carrying out 
the orders disturbed the smooth and onward flow of the 
march. Every day, why, every hour brought new difficulties 
and problems that needed prompt solutions and prompt 
action. Whether it was the removing of road obstructions 
created by felling of trees or the attacks of the revolutionaries, 
or the irregular supply of rations which had always been a 
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problem for the Indian troops, soldiers were not worried. 
'Then there was the repairing of cars and trucks or cycles 
which had to be done by improvised means and methods: but 
every soldier and officer rose to the occasion and did things 
marvellously well. The general route of the march which 
the units mainly followed by the end of August 1944 was 
Poitiers, Chatrou, through the forests of the department to 
Indre to Allier. 

There was no doubt that the overall military and political 
conditions at that time were not at all satisfactory. Even 
so, the hourly happenings with which the soldier was then 
occupied, the fatiguing marchessand small skirmishes left no 
room and time for other thought. But it was quite natural 
that the question ‘what next’ must have stood before the 
mental eyes of all the Legionaries. It was not a small pro- 
blem now to march back in the same spirit of comradeship 
with those whose rate had taken a different turn, whose vital 
interests were to a great extent different from those of our 
Legionaries who had come thousands of miles away from 
their homes. This achievement was possible only because 
of the mental attitude of the Legionaries which had by now 
developed to such an extent that their minds were con- 
centrated on the only ideal of the freedom of India, irrespec- 
tive of the then everchanging course of events. The guiding 
thought which had taken possession of their mind and brain 
was the liberation of their country. This made it possible 
for them to think with equanimity that they had to pass 
through many such rough times before they could attain 
their goal. And those bad and rough times did come, 
though later. 

At that time particularly, British propaganda tried its best 
to influence the Legionaries. A good deal of propaganda 
material was dropped, some agents provocateurs were sent 
who tried to persuade the Legionaries to desert. While still 
in Lacanau, three men had already fallen a prey to this pro- 
paganda. Amongst the three there was one officer also. 
Later, in the course of the march back, about eighteen 
others deserted as a result of this propaganda which was full 
of promises and threats and was in reality not in the interest 
either of India or the Indian soldiers. This propaganda had 
no other object but to break this Indian unit and get it out of 
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the German organisation. British propaganda was particularly 
interested in that because they saw in this Indian unit the 
germ-cell of the great military movement which they 
wanted to nip in the bud and while it was yet outside the 
country. The very fact that the eighteen who deserted 
stupidly after hearing and trusting this propaganda, were 
Shot later by the French publicly in the market place in 
Poitiers without any trial, together with German prisoners. of 
war, is a clear proof as to what the British propaganda aimed 
at. No onc has so far raised his voice against these brutal 
murders. } ' 

The Britishers tried to brand these Legionaries, these 
Freedom Volunteers (Desa Sevaks)in the Indian unit, as 
deserters. They were very active in their propaganda of 
defaming the great patriotic ideal and the sacrifices of these 
men. Although their action needs no defence so far as 
Indians are concerned, still it may be noted here that these 
Volunteers had neither forgotten their old troops to which 
they originally belonged nor had left their place in the old 
army. It is shameless to brand these Volunteers as des- 
erters. They only joined hands with their national leader 
who wanted to take a definite political decision in their case. 
They were to remain and continue as an Indian Army unit 
but not under the British command and for British interests. 
It is no wonder that Netaji's conception of an Indian Army 
was different from that of the British who had for two cen- 
turies and more made the Indian Army systematically the 
instrument of their exploitation. The decision taken by the 
POWS to join the Legion was at no time directed against the 
Indian Army to which they belonged and in which they 
wanted to merge themselves again. It was only an expres- 
sion of their dissatisfaction at being exploited in the interest 
of the foreigners. They wished to have a true Indian Army 
serving in the interest of India, and one which was manned 
and let by Indians and for India’s freedom and protection. 

Thus in the hot months of August-September of the year 
1944, the columns of this Indian Army with their field kit, 
partially motorised units, some on cycles the others in 
horse-carts, and some on foot were marching eastwards on 
the high-roads of France. They had. become richer in their 
experience after their stay in Holland and France. They 
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had become more self-confident and showed in this march 
from France to Germany that they were well-disciplined and 
could take independent decisions and meet quite trying sit- 
uations created by a hidden enemy, with great courage, tact 
and decisiveness. While on this march, the attacks of the 
French partisans (guerillas) were warded off successfully. 
While the light and heavy machine-guns kept at bay the 
guerilla sharp-shooters, the artillery shelled the houses 
which had been formed into regular fortifications and the 
pioneers of our unit cleared the roads of the obstales like 
trees, carts, wire ropes and so on, put the damaged bridges 
in order and the army columns rolled further—undaunted, 
unmistaken, unresisted —till the destination of the day was 
reached. Here bivouacs were made, rations distributed as 
when the army was on the exercising field and the fatigued 
man and animal took a short recouping rest. 

This march back was a great moral and military achieve- 
ment of the Legion. It was through a region which was 
now very active with guerillas, the unseen and the unknown 
fighters of France. It is different when you know you have 
an enemy in the front against. whom you have to fight; but 
without knowing or seeing the enemy and without any 
intention to fight against the Frence people or even the 
French army, it was difficult to march through saving one- 
self, saving all the important material from the military 
point of view and to reach the destination safely. It was a 
moral achievement because they knew that they were mar- 
ching together with the army of a foreign country which 
spoke a foreign language add whose stars were declining. 
Any other troops could have deserted under normal circum- 
stances but the eyes of our men were not on what was 
happening before them but were directed towards their 
great but distant objective, the Freedom of India. 

After the war, the French Government tried to hold the 
Legion responsible for the little damage and destruction of 
this march route ; but who has ever heard of troops allowing 
their way to be blocked wantonly? Which army would allow 
itself to be shot from hiding posts, without defending itself. 
The dead and the wounded in the ranks of the Legion speak 
a language which can be understood by any one. It was 
the desire of the Legionaries to be back in Germany. It was 
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neither the desire of the Legion nor that of the Free India 
Centre to fight the French. Although the German Army 
Head Quarters would have normally liked to use such a 
trained unit in action somewhere, still nothing of that kind 
was planned at any time. The purpose aud object of this 
Legion were well-known and well understood by all con- 
cerned. 

Our Legion wanted to be back in Germany and that was 
successfully achieved. In the first week of September, the 
Indian columns together with a German Air Force „unit 
reached the town of Dun on the Berry canal. The bridges 
on this canal were afterwards required to be fought for to 
get to the other side. Here for the first time the Legion 
encountered the French regular troops which had been 
ordered there to stop the retreating German army „units, 
The main part of the Indian battalions reached Dun with all 
its weapons late in the evening. After a very short field 
talk, it was decided to send cycel units first, to be followed 
by infantry and artillery companies. In the meantime, the 
other German units had orders to cross the river Kouse from 
the south-east. It was already night by the time that all 
these preparations were made. In the devilish light of the 
burning houses all round, the Indian units forced their way 
through the bridge which was being tenaciously defended by 
the French troops. The bold and well-trained Indian 
Legionaries whose military. commands in Hindustani re- 
sounded through the ruins and the incessant fire of the 
automatic weapons, broke the lines of French defence. In 
the sharp house-to-house fight that ensued, the brave Indian 
Lieutenat Ali Khan was hit by a bullet of a guerilla from 
behind the back and he died on the spot. In this skirmish, 
a few of our officers, NCOs and soldiers were wounded. 
These sacrifices did not go in vain, because the same night 
Indian columns could cross the river through. The 
Legionaries showed their mettle in this engagement which 
the French regular army forced upon them. It deserves the 
fullest consideration and praise. Lieut. Ali Khan was buried 
the next day with military honours at Sancoin. Away from 
home he fell for the great idea of Freedom for his homeland. 

In Sancoin, the Legion was divided into two groups. The 
first battalion moved south-eastwards to Montiers and from 
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"there to Luzy, whereas the second went north-eastwards to 
cross Loier at Dezice. In order to avoid air attacks, the 
troop was required to march in the night, in darkness, by 
dimmed headlights, without any road directions. This was 
a great strain on the motorised units. This must have given 
great pleasure to the French guerillas, who were now very 
active causing hindrances by felling roadside trees, erecting 
barricades with carts and other things and opening fire from 
their hideouts on the marching columns. These petty 
hardships could not appreciably affect the onward march 
of the disciplined Legionaries. From time to time, the con- 
centrated fire from their light and heavy infantry weapons 
could easily smother any attempt to stop their movement. 
Of course, these night marches caused some accidents in 
which a few Legionaries were wounded and a few even died. 
However, the first battalion atter crossing the Loiere joined 
the main Legion at Luzy on the highway to Dijon. On this 
main road, German ar; illery, infantry and horse-carts etc. 
were already marching in one long unbroken column. There 
was no time to be lost, as the American Armoured Car 
spearheads were already forcing their way northwards along 
the Thone. The commander of the Legion decided to reach 
the area of Dijon by forced marches. In Autun, the troop 
as well as the horses were fed while oa march. The moto- 
rised columns and cycle squads were already in Beaune, 
when the enemy coming from southwards broke through the 
German and the Legionaries columns. At this place, the 
Legionaries suffered a loss of about 40 men, wounded, dead 
and made prisoners. This was a heavy blow and more so 
because our position and the fighting strength at our disposal 
gave us faint hopes of our success in this engagement. 

At Nuits St. Georges, about ten miles north of Beaune 
and twelve miles south of Dijon, the Legionaries contacted 
enemy tank units which they received with the fire of their 
infantry guns. The Indian tank defence force gave them a 
good licking and held the front so long as the fresh defence 
line could be built. The Indian Legion defended its posi- 
tion with great bravery. One Indian lieutenant brought 
his heavy gun in position in spite of the repeated fire of the 
enemy cannons and machineguns. By the well-aimed fire of 
his gun, he brought the enemy attack to a standstill. Our 
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Legionaries suffered no loss except a few wounded in this 
encounter. 


It was an episode, but a significant one showing the inner 
strength of the Legion which did not bend or break under 
the most trying circumstances during this march. About this 
time, that is in September 1944, the enemy tried to persuade 
the Legionaries through propaganda literature and through 
secret agents to give themselves up on the promise of their 
being pardoned for their sins and taken back in the British 
Army. This was surely not out of love for the Legionaries, 
but with a view to take out this good fighting troop from off 
the German units. The Legionaries however showed great 
courage and held together. Those few who let themselves 
be beguiled by this propaganda and succumbed to the temp- 
tation had to pay with their lives instead of being received 
by a friendly welcome by the enemy. Many an unknown 
grave will tell the sad story of these broken promises and 
shameless lies by the enemy. 


The whole Legion gathered together again near Dijon in 
the area of Champlitte (platau of Laugres). The enemy 
drive had been brought to a standstill so that our soldiers 
after a well-earned rest could resume their march. That 
march after many days brought them to Remisemont, south 
of Epinal fortification. Here the German Army was plan- 
ning to defend the line and the German soldiers were busy 
in the valleys and creeks building fortified positions, bun- 
kers, hindrances etc. As our troops were on no account 
to'be used in German interests, it was decided not to keep 
the Legion in that area but to move it still eastwards. 
Autumn had already set in. The nights began to get colder 
so that one was required to think of suitable winter quarters, 
Althcugh the men were now sufficiently hardened, still we 
did not like to expose them to cold which could be very 
Severe at times. Since September, it was quite clear that 
the front in France was sure to colapse and hence it was 
thought advisable to take the Legion to some garrison station 
behind the lines. Accordingly the motorised units, cycle 
squads and horse-carts of the Legion drove alon g the high- 
road of Vogesen through forest and small townships in the 
mild Rhine valley and reached Colmar and from there the 
garrison town, Oberhofen near Hagenau. Till the beginning 
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of October, the battalions were lying in the valley along 
the great Rhine river, from where they moved to the 
area round about Bretten in several day marches. Here the 
men found quarters in private families and other small 
localities. The stay was not very long. However, it brought 
great relief after the strenuous march back from Lacanau. 
Perhaps this short period in these small towns and 
villages of South Germany, rich in its natural environ- 
ments and free from the ravages of war, could be count- 
ed amongst those few fine days of peace and rest which 
the Legion could recall with pleasure. The Legionaries 
were received very heartily by the public there. The 
inhabitants of these places thought that they were not 
doing enough when they gave to our soldiers whatever com- 
forts they could afford. The food situation was in general 
not very rosy buteven then the simple village folk did not 
like to see that their Indian guests suffered on that account. 
What they could not do for their fathers, brothers and 
relatives, who were then at the front, they found pleasure 
in doing for the Indiau Legionaries in their midst. There 
was but very little of military work to do except some field 
service exercises in order to keep the men fit, or construc- 
tion of shelters and the likeso that our men passed this 
time between October and Christmas 1944, in peace and 
harmony in the quiet villages of southern Germany. A little 
before Christmas 1944, the military training camp at Heu- 
berg became vacant, where the Legion was ordered to move. 
It was a very cold winter. The transport which was now 
carried out by railway was greatly hampered by the snow 
storms and winds. Between Christmas and the New Year 
1945, the unit reached the new garrison town. 

Exactly three years had now elapsed since the time the 
first fifteen set out with the blessings of Netaji as first 
pioneers of this famous Legion. They went out full of 
hope and enthusiasm in those cold wintry days of Christmas 
in 1941. They went out with the ambition, conviction and 
belief of being able to do great deeds for their country 
under the leadership of Netaji. During these three years, 
those fifteen had grown and expanded into a proud Legion 
of 3500 jawans. They had received the best military train- 
ing available in the Germany of those days which was mili- 
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tarily the most advanced. They had passed through many 
arough and tough time. They had bravely borne many a 
physical hardship and suffered mental worries with unflinch- 
ing faith in the leadership of Netaji and in the righteous- 
ness of their cause. When the first batch of fifteen volun- 
teers left Berlin to form a nucleus of a Free India Army, 
they were fullof hope and never fora moment did they 
dream of such a tragic end. As brave soldiers they were 
prepared for the glory of a possible success or death on the 
battlefield, but not for such an end which, though in no 
way inglorious, was not anywhere near the one cherished 
by our ambitious young men. : 

Just about this time, the German Army in the West 
under Field Marshal Rundstedt had Started its last well. 
known Adrennen offensive with suprising initial success. 
However, for want of reserve forces and materials Rundstedt 
could not cut through the enemy lines to reach Antwerp. 
Indian Legionaries were following with great interest these 
new developments on the western front. They were very 
much impressed by these eventful and important military 
achievements, although it was by now quite clear that this 
action would only delay the decision for some time, but it 
could not change the course of the war any more. 

The winter in mountainous southern Germany is always 
more severe than in the plains of central or northern 
Germany. The Heuberg area was completely enveloped in 
snow when our Legionaries arrived there. It was very cold 
and this time its severity was felt by the Legionaries much 
more both for external and psychological reasons, No special 
rationing or fcod could be procured now for our troop and 
the Legionaries were required to satisfy themselves with 
normal civilian rations. Wood and coal, very essential for 
keeping the cold wooden barracks warm, were also in short 
supply. With this snow and cold and without adequate 
extra rations, one could not think of engaging the Legionaries 
in tiring military drills and exercises. This gave them a lot 
of idle time for thinking. One can just imagine the extent 
of physical and mental strain through which the Legionaries 
were then passing. There was nothing else to do but to 
hold together and to Prepare oneself for the coming trials 
and tribulations. Some training courses, a little drill and 
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the routine duties of a camp, or felling trees for firewood 
somehow filled the day. But one could read from the eyes 
the heart of these Legionaries who seemed engrossed in 
thoughts about their own future, about the great cause for 
which they had offered themselves and suffered and about the 
dark unknown destiny which lay before them. All. this 
made them look so very serious. 

In the spring of 1945 Allied force crossed the Rhine. 
The Russians entered the Eastern German provinces murder- 
ing and plundering the Cities, townships -and Villages. 
There was a great rush of refugees from those areas fleeing 
from that red terror to south Germany. Heavy bomber 
formations began to destroy the cities and towns; the trans- 
port service got completely disorganised, causing disloca- 
tion and serious irregularities in supplies of materials. There 
was no sense in staying any longer in barracks. Therefore, 
the Legion left its last winter quarters in Heuberg by the 
end of March 1945, after having decided to reach the Alpine 
passes marching alongside Bodensee. En route this last sad 
march of theirs, the only encouraging factor was that they 
were received with kind hospitality by the public of the 
small townships and villages through which they passed. 
Although the residents of these localities had their own an- 
xiety on account of the impending occupation by the 
enemies, still they offered the Legionaries whatever little 
their household could spare in the form of milk, bread, cheese 
and the like. It was a good sign that there was a friendly 
approach and understanding between the public and the 
troops to the last hour. 

By now all communication with FIC, Berlin, had been cut 
off. Those ic charge of the Legion were required to take 
their own independent decisions to counteract the impend- 
ing danger. "Phat danger was the forced use of the Legion 
for the now senseless defence. Such a defence was being 
planned and organised at some places by a few over-enthu- 
siastic and shortsighted army officers or party men. But 
this could mean only the wanton offer of the young blood 
of our Legionaries. This was not at all the aim or purpose 
of training these young men for the last three years. When 
this proposal was made to them it was a great problem to 
the officers in charge of the Legion. They were required 
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to take prompt action in order to avoid a catastrophe at 
the last moment. They acted very wisely by tactfully evad- 
ing all such proposals and engagements. They decided on 
the other hand to find a way to get the Legionaries interned 
if possible in nearby neutral Switzerland. By now the Le- 
gionaries had already reached the Alpine regions eastward 
of Bodensee. But while negotiations were in progress with 
the Swiss frontier guards, Allied forces entered that area. 
Thus the great war of our time ended on the 7th of May 


“1945 when Germany was forced to surrender uncondition- 


ally. This was the end of all the great hopes of the brave 
Legionaries. They were rudely shaken out of their dream 
of bringing freedom to their homeland as a result of their 
heroic adventure. While attempting to cross over to Swit- 
zerland they were run over by American and French units 
and were made prisoners. Those who had the ill luck of 
falling into the hands of the French had to suffer very cruel 
treatment. A few were shot and a few more died of in- 
human treatment in the camps about which no one will 
ever know. 

As stated before, the links with FIC were already cut 
off since April. Our Legionaries were thus left with their. 
German colleagues to take independent decision and to do 
what they thought best. Even in those most trying circum- 
stances they showed a good spirit of comradeship and held 
together unto the last. Once again they were prisoners, but 
this time in the hands of the British. They were guarded 
by British and Indian soldiers. Although they were down- 
hearted, depressed and sad, they carried their heads high 
and were proud of the Step they had taken and the work 
they had done. They were all collected together and trans- 
ferred to India, their homeland, but towards an unknown 
destiny. They did not try to run away or hide themselves 
to evade capture. Each one of them gathered under the 
command of his Indian officer and marched boldly to im- 
prisonment. "They were then brought to India and put in 
the Red Fort together with their comrades in arms from 
the Far East. .Since then this small unit of 3500 lost its 
Separate identity as the pioneer force of Netaji’s unforget- 
table Indian National Army in the West. This is its story 
and the story of the Positive contribution it made towards 
securing the freedom of India. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FORGOTTEN 


INDIA owes a deep debt to all those 
sons and daughters of the land who 
their lives in the struggle for her free 
a nation-wide scale in 1857. 
all the blood spilt 


known and unknown 
suffered and offered 
dom which began on 
7. All the sacrifices made and 
during the century between 1857 
and 1947 have been directly or indirectly responsible for 
the attainment of our freedom and our untrammelled 
liberty about which we are so very proud and happy today. 
It is true that we did not have to fight directly like other 
nations on the battlefield to get this Swaraj; but even so, 
tosay that we got our freedom without 'shedding a drop 
of blood,’ though true in a sense, is doing great injustice to 
those souls who suffered and died in this long and continued 
struggle. It may more aptly be said that we did not shed 
the blood of our oppressors to the extent and in the way 
that other nations similarly situated have done. Butall the 
same, those men, women and children who were brutally 
murdered or were thrown into prison indiscriminately or 
were uprooted during the struggle have given their blood 
or even something more valuable than that, for the sake of 
India’s freedom. 


There is no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution 
towards achieving this goal is the greatest and is markedly 
significant because of the special nature of passive resistance 
and the unique non-violent approach to the problem which 
he initiated. This suited us best under the existing circum- 
stances, but even then every one will admit that it was only 
one phase though the most important one in that great 
Struggle. It certainly minimised bloodshed to a great ex- 
tent. Undoubtedly the credit for this struggle, so far as 
the non-violent methods are concerned, goes to Mahatma 
Gandhi; but this does not mean that we should minimise 
the sincere and honest efforts or forget the sacrifices of 
those who suffered and offered their precious lives and all 
on the altar of the Goddess of Freedom. Even Gandhiji's 
blood was shed when he was trying to keep up unity and 
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preserve this very freedom, irrespective of how we got it, 
and the Indian nation has been trying to remember this 
greatest of martyrs. But while doing so, the nation cannot 
afford to forget thousands of others. Every country raises 
a monument in the memory of those who die in the national 
cause. So longas we were struggling for our freedom, we 
too remembered our patriots and observed in their honour 
days like 10th May (1857 rising), Jallianwalla Bagh day, or 
Bhagat Singh day; but after the longed-for freedom is ours, 
it is much more our solemn duty to keep the memory green 
of those unknown heroes from whose ashes our glorious 
freedom is born. i 

Apart from those who have died, there is a category of 
mute sufferers who rose to the occasion and courageously 
responded to the national call to fight under the able lead- 
ership of Subhas Chandra Bose. There can be no two 
opinions on the subject that no other idea or thought but 
the freedom of his country guided Bose when he pulled out 
these young men out of the drudgery of the war-prisoners’ 
life, in order to train them and make them useful citizens 
of Free India. Had there been any other national leader 
of his calibre in his place, he would have done the same 
thing under similar circumstances, and even to him the res- 
ponse from these young men would not have been any dif- 
ferent. Wecannot question the motives of patriotic nation- 
al leaders who sacrificed everything in the interest of the 
nation. Much less can we condemn or call in question 
those enthusiastic young men for having followed the lead 
of patriots. 

The great services that Bose rendered to his country in 
the course of its national struggl2 and the important part 
he played in bringing about awakening in the minds of the 
Indian youth and even in the Far Eastern neighbouring 
countries would surely be recorded in all its details when 
the full and authentic biography of this illustrious son of 
India will be written and published. This brief account of 
the adventures in the West, of our men under Netaji during 
war-time has been particularly written and brought out as 
very little was known in India about the services, sufferings 
and sacrifices of the FIC and the 3500 young Indians who 
lived and worked in Europe under most trying circum- 
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stances for the freedom of India. This group of 3500 was 
the beginning of the famous INA now known to everyone 
in India. Since the famous Red Fort trial and its glorious 
sequel, many books have been written about the Indian 
National Army. Columns after columns in newspapers 
throughout India were once filled with the praise of its 
brave deeds; a good deal has been Spoken in lectures and 
told in private interviews about the work done by the sol- 
diers of the INA whose spearheads once reached as far as 
Imphal and threatened to march into our country. It was 
a great and gallant adventure of these men who wanted to 
lead an army of freedom into our land. Unfortunately this 
march proved to be ill-timed. The severe monsoons of those 
regions soon broke out, the supplies from the base were cut 
off, so that these sons of India, who had risked their lives 
to liberate their country, had to return disappointed. Had 
they succeeded in this their attempt, the history of Indian 
freedom would have been a different one, perhaps a more 
glorious one. It might have possibly saved us for ever from 
the most embarrassing and anomalous condition under 
which we were required to accept the present freedom with 
the ignominious partition of India as a necessary condition. 
At one time, against the proposed partition of Bengal, in 
1905-06, our national leaders roused the revolutionary senti- 
ments of the masses throughout the length and breadth of 
the country; but in 1947, the anti-national forces had the 
upperhand and the country was partitioned in a manner 
which destroyed its political, social, administrative and eco- 
nomic unity. 

The brave and glorious INA and its deeds have already 
become things of the past and even those men who reached 
the ranks of Colonels and Generals in the British controll- 
ed Indian Army became back-numbers in free India for the 
only fault of having agreed to fight for the freedom of their 
land under the able leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
It was not a very easy decision either, for those in higher 
ranks or for the common soldiers. For them it meant the 
immediate loss of the military job which they had secured 
and which offered to their families a means of subsistence, 
perhaps for their lifetime. It was not that they were so 
unintelligent as not to understand the complications which 
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this step of theirs would cause and the disaster which they 
might bring upon themselves and their families; and yet 
our young soldiers took the decision to join the Legion in 
Germany and the INA in the Far East. This shows their 
courage, their desire to fight the foreign power which was 
dominating and impoverishing the country, their love for 
the country of their birth, their faith in the leadership of 
Bose and lastly their great sacrificing spirit, without which 
the Legion or the INA would not have come into existence, 

It may be remembered that these men never went back 
upon their word of honour of defending India, when once 
they joined the National Army. At the beginning of their 
career when they joined the British Army they were duped 
by the alien Government and then taken out of India to 
fight against Germany and Japan, neither of which had dec- 
lared war against India. At the cost of the Indian trea- 
sury, they were paid and they were treated as mercenaries 
to fight the battles of Britain, which was not their own coun- 
try. They were quite justified when opportunities offered 
themselves to join the National Army, inasmuch as they did 
so after being made prisoners of war. They were released 
byagreat Indian national leader in Germany as well as 
in Japan and were tben formed into the Indian National 
Army and that for India's defence. Therefore, they have 
at no time or stage acted in any way which might even re- 
motely be said to be unpatriotic. 

The foregoing is the pathetic but true and noble story 
of the patriotic young men who responded to the call of 
Mother India through the stirring and inspiring voice of 
one of her greatest sons, Subhas Chandra Bose, under very 
trying and uncertain circumstances. It was a leap in the 
dark but a grope and a probe for light—the light of freedom 
for an enslaved country. The light dawned at last and, 
however humble the contribution of these unknown heroes, 
it deserves to be enshrined in the hearts of our youth. This 
book is buta small attempt to rescue the heroes from the 
limbe of the forgotten to the region of the known and to the 
land of grateful remembrance. 


APPENDIX I 


NETAJI’S ESCAPE FROM INDIA 


“The choice before me was that of being imprisoned for 
the duration of the war or of escaping from: India, joining 
hands with the enemies of England and through their help 
raising an army to fight for India's liberation” — Netaji. 

In the Foreword to My Memories of I.N.A. and Its Netaji 
by Maj. General Shah Nawaz Khan, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
says: “But I had no doubt in my mind even then of two 
facts—that the men and women who had enrolled them- 
selves in this army and worked under Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose's guidance, had done so because of their passionate 
desire to serve the cause of India's freedom;...... Neverthe- 
less the INA made history not only in Malaya and Burma 
and elsewhere but also in peoples' minds all over India, and 
that fact will endure." 

One of the most exciting and adventurous incidents in 
Netaji’s life was his successful bid to escape from India in 
January, 1941, under the very noseof the Calcutta police. 
It created furore and the authorities were completely baf- 
fled. Great secrecy was maintained by the persons con- 
cerned and the first scrappy details of this escapade came 
outin the issue of Hindustan Standard dated 19-1-1946 i.e. 
after full five years, as from its Lahore correspondent. Since 
then other writers have written, slightly varying accounts of 
the incident. There is yet no authoritative version of the 
incident. However, Shri Uttamchand, Netaji's host in Kabul 
has stated that he got his version directly from Netaji's lips. 
Whatever it is, the main facts are very thrilling. 

During the latter half of 1940, some patriots in Calcutta 
had launched a mass movement for the removal of the 
notorious Holwell Monument which sought to perpetuate 
the now disproved ‘Black Hole of Calcutta’ story. Shri 
Bose declared his intention to lead personally a batch of 
volunteers to demolish the monument. So the Government 
arrested him on the 2nd of July, 1940, and charged him with 
sedition in respect of a speech in Hindi on 11-4-1939 and 
an article in the issue of Forward Block dated 18-5-1939 
entitled ‘The Day of Reckoning.’ Shri Bose was kept in the 
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Presidency Jail. On 29th November, 1940, i.e. after more 
than four months of detention, Shri Bose went on a hunger 
strike as a protestagainst his detention. On the 5th of 
December, 1940, the Bengal Government had to release Shri 
Bose from Jail and he was brought to his Elgin Road resi- 
dence, where he continued to be ina kind of house arrest 
or close surveillance. It is unofficially learnt that about 
sixty-two C.I.D. people were on constant watch. 

Soon after reaching his residence, Shri Bose secluded him- 
self in one of the rooms and none were allowed entrance- 
Four people in the household seemed to be in his confidence, 
his two nephews Aurobindo and Sisir, his niece Miss Ila 
and Mrs. Sarat Bose. It was given out that Shri Bose wanted 
to be in communion with Goddess Chandi. 

During the period ofseclusion, two doctors, Dr. M. N. 
Dey and Dr. Panchanana Chatterjee, saw Shri Bose. The 
former examined Snri Bose on January 8th, 1941 and the 
latter on January 13th. On their medical testimony, the 
cases pending before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Northern Division Police Court, in connection with his 
speech in Mohamad Ali Park and his article in Forward 
Block were postponed till the 27th of January, 1941. 

Suddenly, on Sunday the 26th of January, 1941, in the 
afternoon, it was given out that Shri Bose was missing from 
his house. It was said that he was last seen only on the 
night of the 16th when he was supposed to have told his 
friends who were with him till 2 a.m. that that would be 
the last occasion they would meet him. From the next day 
onwards Shri Bose took to bed and dark and heavy curtains 
were drawn in the room. Only one of his nephews was 
allowed to go inside and that too after midnight. When- 
ever anything was necessary Shri Bose was expected to ring 
a bell and leave a chit. Only on Saturday night, i.e. on 
25th January, his nephew is supposed to have given out 
that he was not called in even after midnight though there 
was light'inside. Only the next day, suspicion was aroused. 
They left a slip there to see if it was taken. After half an 
hour's wait they entered the room. There was no one in 
the room. Nothing had been removed from inside. All his 
things were in their usual place, but Shri Bose himself had 
disappeared. Wild rumours were afloat during the next few 
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days and leaders from Mahatmaji downwards were making 


anxious enquiries. It was only months later that the news 
that Shri Bose had escaped to Germany was confirmed. 

What may have happened seems to be as follows:— 

From the details now available it seems that on the night 
of the 16th January, 1941, Shri Bose left his house in a car 
dressed as a Maulvi and boarded the Punjab Mail at a way- 
side halt. In the train he pretended to be an Insurance 
Organiser from Lucknow, by name Ziauddin. After a couple 
of days' halt in Peshawar, Shri Bose continued his journey 
on foot to Kabul, now dressed as a Pathan and a deaf and 
dumb at that. Shri Bose reached Kabul on 22nd January, 
1941, where he contacted Uttamchand, his host in Kabui, 
soon after. 

Shri Bose had to spend about one and a half months be- 
fore he could leave Kabul. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Italian Legation, Shri Bose left Kabul on 18th March under 
the name Orlando Mazzota, crossed into Russian territory 
and caught the train at the Russian border on March 20 to 
Moscow. He was accompanied by a clever German guide, 
Dr. Weller by name. Shri Bose reached Moscow on the 
27th March and after a night's rest flew to Berlin on 28th 
March, 1941. 

And with the entry of Shri Bose in Germany, the Indian 
freedom struggle outside India took a new turn. Major 
General Shah Nawaz Khan states in his book as follows:— 

*......Netaji managed to reach Germany where he met 
Hitler and discussed the possibility of forming an army of 
Indians residing in German-occupied territory and from 
among Indian prisoners of war. Early in Germany, 1942, 
Netaji raised the first battalion of the Free India Legion in 
Germany." 

REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Various kinds of reports appeared in newspapers and many 
rumours were afloat asa result of Netaji’s sudden and mys- 
terious disappearance and departure for an unknown desti- 
nation. 

Gandhiji's anxious enquiry (29th January, 1941, Wednes- 
day) to Sarat Chandra Bose ran as follows:— 

12 
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‘Startling news about Subhas. Please wire truth. An- 
xious. Hope all well— Bapu'. 

Sarat Bose replied as follows:— i 

‘We as much in dark as public about Subhas's where- 
abouts and intention and even the exact time of leaving. 
No news in spite of best efforts for last three days. Cir- 
cumstances indicate renunciation’. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad enquired saying, ‘Great anxiety about 
Subhas Babu. Please wire latest information.’ To this 
Sarat Babu replied, ‘No news’. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore wired (29th January, 1941), 
“Deeply concerned over Subhas’s disappearance. Convey to 
mother my sympathy. Kindly keep me informed news’. In 
reply, Sarat wired, ‘Mother and we profoundly touched. by 
message. No news Subhas yet despite utmost efforts last 
few days. Hope he will have your blessings wherever he 
may be.’ 


APPENDIX II 
SOME DOCUMENTS 


(A) 


AN extract from the “TESTAMENT OF SUBHAS BOSE" 
(being a complete and authentic record of Netaji's Broadcast 
speeches, Press statements, etc. 1942-45)—Compiled and 
Edited by “Arun’—Page 8. (N. L. Class No. 108. E. 475). 


Broadcast over Azad Hind Radio (Germany) 
on March 25, 1942, 


This is Subhas Chandra Bose, who is still alive, speaking 
to you over the Azad Hind Radio. British news agencies 
have spread all over the world the report that I have died 
in an aeroplane crash on my way to Tokyo to attend an 
important conference there. Ever since I left India last 
year, British propaganda agencies have from time to time 
given contradictory reports of my whereabouts, while news- 
papers in England have not hesitated to use uncomplimen- 
tary language about myself. The latest report about my 
death is perhaps an instance of wishful thinking. I can 
imagine that the British Government would, at this critical 
hour in India's history, like to see me dead since they are 
now trying their level best to win India over to their side 
for the purpose of their imperialistic war. 

I have not before meat the present moment the full 
particulars of the aeroplane disaster referred to above. I 
cannot, therefore, say ifit was the result of sabotage on 
the part of our enemy. In any case, I beg to offer my res- 
pectful homage to the memory of those who lost their lives 
in that tragic event. Their names will be written in letters 
of gold in the history of our struggle for independence. They 
were the national heroes of India. J $ 

Broadcasts by Subhas both from Berlin and Tokyo will 
fill a volume. Here only a few important lines are quoted : — 

From Jai Hind diary (April 26, 1942): * ...... I listened to 
the Berlin Radio and heard Shri Subhas Bose. Everybody 
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in Singapore heard him......... if he came here, it would be a 
great day for all of us...... 

This is what he said: “My (Subhas) whole life is one 
long persistent, uncompromising struggle against British Im- 
perialism and is the guarantee of my bonafides...... all my 
life I have been the servant of India. Until the last hour 
of my life I shall remain one. My allegiance and loyalty 
have ever beenand willever be to India alone, no matter 
in which part of the world I may live..." 

The Indian Independence League had already been started 
in Singapore and the membership had gone to 95,000 
(2-5-1942). 

Shri Rash Behari Bose, the veteran Indian revoluntionary 
in Japan, went to Tokyo (3-6-1943) in order to be able to 
receive Subhas as soon as he arrived. The radio an- 
nounced :— 

‘Subhas has reached (20-6-1943) Tokyo. He arrived in 
a submarine. Tokyo gave him a rousing reception.’ 

His press statement contained the following : *...... It is 
our duty to pay for our liberty with our own blood. The 
freedom that we shall win, through our own sacrifice and 
exertions, We shall be able to preserve with our strength. 
The enemy must be fought with thesword. Civil Disobe- 
dience must develop into an armed Struggle. And only 
when the Indian people receive the baptism of fire on a large 
scale they qualify for their freedom...... d 

The first broadcast of Subhas from Tokyo was heard 
(21-6-1943) and it contained the following :— 


“Countrymen and friends, let us therefore carry on the 
fight for liberty, inside India and outside India, with all our 
Strength and vigour. Let us continue the battle with un- 
shakable faith till the day that British Imperialism will be 
broken up and out of its ashes India will once again emerge 
as an Independent Nation. In this Struggle there is no going 
back, and there can be no faltering. We must march on- 
ward and forward till victory is achieved and freedom 
won. 

In another broadcast Subhas reiterated his faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the cause of India's freedom : “India shall 
be free and before long. And a free India will throw open 
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the prison gates,so that her worthy sons may step out of 
the darkness of the prison cells into the light of freedom." 


(B) 


AN extract from Nachrichtendieust ie. the German Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service for Far East in the charge of Paul 
Leverkuehn (N. L. Calcutta, Press-mark 108, E. 763). 


The Far East ( Page 186) 


The Indian plans entered on a new phase when the Indian 
nationalist leader, Subhas Chandra Bose, arrived in Berlin 
in 1941. In the spring of 1941 he had crossed the Russo- 
Afghan frontier, accompanied bya German road engineer 
who was in Afghan employ and who had previously held 
an important position in the Todt organization. In Moscow 
no official cognizance had been taken of his presence, but 
the Russians had done everything they could to make his 
stay there a pleasant one. Revolution in India fitted their 
plans excellently. 

While in Moscow, Bose had an interview with the German 
Ambassador, Count Von Der Schulenburg, whose profound 
knowledge of Asia impressed him greatly; he referred to 
this repeatedly in his subsequent conversations with the 
German Admiral Canaris (Head of Abwehr). 

In Germany, Bose devoted himself with great energy to 
political propaganda and to the recruitment of supporters 
from among Indian prisoners of war, most of whom had 
either been captured or had deserted in the African theatre 
of operations. A considerable number were persuaded to 
take up arms against Britain; they were formed into an 
Indian Legion under German leadership, and were given a 
thorough course of training. These Indian Legionaries 
were issued German uniforms with an arm-band of the In- 
dian national colours. The Sikhs, as a strict caste apart, 
retained their turbans. The differences in religious and caste 
customs caused the German supply services endless head- 
aches, both in the quartering and the feeding of these men. 
Separate cooking arrangements had to be made for Hindus 
and Moslems; common use of the same water-supply was 
unthinkable; and if so much as the shadow of a Moslem 
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fell by chance across the cooking-pots ofa Hindu sepoy, 
the latter was compelled to leave his food untouched. 

On one occasion a Sikh, ina spirit of progress, allowed 
himself to be shorn of his long hair and beard; that same 
night he was shot in his sleep by his brother Sikhs. The 
German commandant, a man of Austrian origin, pretended 
to accept the given explanation of suicide, for he realized 
that any investigation of this crime inspired by religious 
fanaticism was bound to be misunderstood by the Sikhs. 

In military training, commands were given in German, but 
instruction was conducted in English, the /ingua franca of 
all Indian soldiers of the British Indian Army. The Indian 
soldiers proved themselves to be particularly skilful in single 
combat, and as scouts, and the warlike Sikhs, for whom the 
British had always shown a preference both in the army and 
the police service, possessed all those excellent attributes re- 
quired to fit them into the pattern of the German armed 
forces. 

Subhas Chandra Bose showed the greatest possible interest 
in the military training of his adherents. Selected individuals 
were attached to the Abwehr (literally defence; this was the 
German Counter-espionage Section under Gerupp) for in- 
struction in sabotage and subversive activities. While the 
Germans still cherished dreams of a thrust through the Cau- 
casus and on as far as the Persian Gulf, their intention was 
to send the Indian legionaries out by air to start a general 
uprising in India. But Bose insisted that his co-operation 
in the organization for the liberation of India must be de- 
pendent on the world situation. In his sober appreciation 
of the possibilities he resembled Admiral Canaris; the latter 
knew that Bose never talked wildly, and valued him all the 
more for it. Bose was in no way a collaborator, in the evil 
sense which the word has acquired in recent years; rather 
he was a true Indian patriot with but one idea, who was 
prepared to do nothing simply for Germany’s sake, but any- 
thing and everything, including the harnessing of German 
interests, for India. 

In the last autumn of 1942 he said to Canaris: ‘You 
know as well as I do that Germany cannot win this war. But 
this time victorious Britain will lose India. Even the Bri- 
tish will not be able to break their promise to give up their 
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dominion over India, a promise made of their own free will 
in 1940'. When Bose realized that Germany had nothing 
more to offer him in the way of an advanced base in any 
of its theatres of war for his fight to free India, he got in 
touch with the Japanese, who were in a position to give him 
more assistance in the implementation of his political plans. 
Oshima, the Japanese Ambassador, obtained the acquiescence 
of the German authorities to Bose's departure. In February 
1943 he boarded the German U.190 and was taken over by 
a Japanese submarine in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 
From Japan he went to Burma, and in June 1943 he crossed 
the Indo-Burma frontier with a small Indian Army of Libe- 
ration and some Japanese units; after the collapse of Ger- 
many he was still waging jungle warfare against the British. 

According to an official report, he crashed over Formosa 
while on a flight to Japan in a Japanese military aircraft. 
Later reports claim that he is now in China, but they do not 
appear to merit any credence. 

After his departure, Bose's adherents in Germany found 
themselves without a leader. In 1944-45 they were employed 
on anti-aircraft duties and as coastal patrols on quiet por- 
tions of the western front. Some of them finally succeeded 
in returning to India, and when the Indian Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, solemnly unfurled the flag of independent 
India in New Delhi in August 1947, among the many Indian 
soldiers present. were some of the former brothers-in-arms 
of the nationalist leader, Subhas Chandra Bose. 


(C) 
Special order on the Japanese surrender—I5th August 1945. 
COMRADES, 


In our struggle for the independence of our Motherland, 
we have now been overwhelmed by an undreamt-of crisis. 
You may perhaps feel that you have failed in your mission 
to liberate India. But let me tell you that this failure is 
only of a temporary nature. No set-back and no defeat can 
undo your positive achievements of the past. Many of you 
have participated in the fight along the Indo-Burma fron- 
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tier and also inside India and have gone through hardship 
and suffering of every sort. Many of your comrades have 
laid down their lives on the battlefield and have become the 
immortal heroes of Azad Hind. This glorious sacrifice can 
never go in vain. 

Comrades, in this dark hour 1 call upon you to conduct 
yourselves with the discipline, dignity and strength befitting 
a truly Revolutionary Army. You have already given proofs 
of your valour and self-sacrifice on the field of battle. It is 
now your duty to demonstrate your undying optimism and 
unshakable will-power in the hour of temporary defeat. 
Knowing you as I do, I have not the slightest doubt that even 
in this dire adversity you will hold your heads erect and face 
the future with unending hope and confidence. 

Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, thirty-eight crores 
of our countrymen at home are looking at us, the members 
of India’s Army of Liberation. Therefore, remain true to 
India and do not for a moment waver in your faith in India’s 
destiny. The roads to Delhiare many and Delhi still re- 
mains our goal. The sacrifices of your immortal comrades 
and of yourselves will certainly achieve their fulfilment. 
There is no power on earth thatcan keep India enslaved. 


Jai Hind 
SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


(D) 
Special message to Indians in East Asia—I5th August 1945. 
SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 


A glorious chapter in the history of India’s struggle for 
Freedom has just come to a close and, in that chapter, the 
sons and daughters of India in East Asia will have an undy- 
ing place. 

You set a shining example of patriotism and self sacrifice 
by pouring out men, money and materials into the struggle 
for India's Independence. I shall never forget the spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm with which you responded to my 
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call for “Total Mobilisation’. You sent an unending stream 
of your sons and daughters to the camps to be trained as 
soldiers of the Azad Hind Fauj and ofthe Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment. Money and materials, you poured lavishly into 
the War Chest of the Provincial Government of Azad Hind. 
In short, you did your duty as true sons and daughters of 
India I regret more than you do, that your sufferings and 
sacrifices have not borne immediate fruit. But they have 
not gone in vain, because they have ensured the emancipa- 
tion of our Motherland and will serve as an undying in- 
spiration to Indians all over the world. Posterity will bless 
your name, and will talk with pride about your offerings at 
the altar of India’s Freedom and about your positive achieve- 
ment as well. 

In this unprecedented crisis in our history, I have only 
one word tosay. Do not be depressed at out temporary 
failure. Be of good cheer and keep up your Spirits. Above 
all, never for a moment falter in your faith in India's des- 
tiny. There is no power on earth that can keep India en- 
slaved. India shall be free and before long. 


Jai Hind 


SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


APPENDIX Ili 


AUTHOR'S CONTACT WiTH BOSE 


IN 1938-39 when I was ou my usual business visit to India 
I had the opportunity of meeting Subhas Bose once again 
in Bombay in February 1939 when he happened to be there, 
I had met him once in 1935 when I had given him a few 
notes on rapid German economic recovey (my views of 
German recovery after 1931) and some of the exemplary 
Social welfare works started under the new regime, which 
could be models for any state. Bose always seemed to be 
guided in his struggle for independence by the theory, *Ene- 
mies of our enemy are our friends" and as such he wanted 
to cultivate friendly relations with such nations with whom 
England was not on friendly terms, and Germany was one 
of them. 

Therefore, when we met in Bombay he expressed a desire 
for meeting some top-ranking officers of the ruling National 
Socialist party of Germany. I happened to know those who 
were then in Bombay and arranged their meeting with Bose 
at his residence on Marine drive. We met one evening and 
were with Bose till three in the morning. The talk was 
about Germany, German attitude towards India-and Indian 
aspirations. As Germany had developed a certain race- 
theory, Bose wanted a clarification regarding the German 
attitude towards India. In all those years of National So- 
cialist rule in Germany, Indian residents there did not suf- 
fer on account of any race inferiority. They were accepted 
as belonging to the Indo-German cultural group of Aryan 
stock, even though of somewhat dark complexion. 

By 1939, Jews resident in India, like David Sassoon, had 
given shelter to many immigrant Jews from Germany, and 
Indian newspapers were full of propaganda and stories con- 
demning National Socialism. This propaganda had for a time 
made us forget that the British were our real enemies. We 
began to dislike Germany without any rhyme or reason. 

The German tepresentatives tried to convince Bose of the 
unreasonableness of the Indian attitude towards Germany 
which was only guided by a national sentiment and aimed 
at righting the wrongs done to a nation by the irrational 
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Versailles Treaty. "The German national Struggle was for 
their own existence as a nation and did not aim at enslaving 
other nations. 

They offered every help in their power to India and it was 
decided at that meeting to start an Indo-German cultural 
society in Berlin, the like of which had already been started 
in Bombay. I was asked to work out the details for it and 
contact Bose, care of the then German Consul General in 
Calcutta. Accordingly I worked out a small scheme in con- 
sultation with the German representatives and passed it on 
to Bose. Butldid not hear from him anything before I 
left for Germany in May 1939, 


AUTHOR'S MEETING WITH INDIAN OFFICERS IN 
THE PRISONERS OF WAR CAMPS 


Bose did not want to convert into the National Army all 
the Indian rank and file that were there as prisoners of war 
in Germany. His aim was only to train such as were en- 
thusiastic about it and ou whom he could rely. It was also 
easy to win over the young men who had not put in long 
service in the army and were not afraid of losing their posi- 
tion or pension and who had not as yet developed that 
attitude of aloofness towards Indian aspirations which Bri- 
tain tried to inculeate in the minds of those who joined 
the British army. 

Atsomestage he thought of having a couple of good 
officers. There was also one whom he knew. He tried to 
get him over but failed because of the reasons given above. 
Ultimately he asked me to visit a camp where about two 
dozen officers of different ranks were kept together with 
British, Canadian, Australian and New Zealand officers. 

1 met them all in a barrack. One British Officer tried to 
be present at our talks. JI asked him to clear out which he 
did with some reluctance and under protest. I was about 
an hour with these men enquiring about their health, their 
living conditions and the like. They had nothing to com- 
plain so far as food and treatment was concerned as it was 
the same as was received by other officers of the camp. 
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They however complained bitterly of their sufferings and 
indignities at the hands of their white companions. They 
felt there like untouchables in a Hindu society. They dif- 
fered from others in their way of eating, drinking, thinking 
and living and could not form any contacts with those 
whose battle they were fighting. They requested me to remove 
them from that camp at an early date. 

Inspite of all this which should have made them self- 
conscious, and made them dislike the British and welcome 
the great opportunity offered to them, I found that they 
lacked in spirit and enthusiasm. They were more calculat- 
ing and complacent and had not that spirit of sacrifice 
which a young recruit had. Their response to my proposals 
was very lukewarm. As we were not very particular for 
enlisting officers who did not come of their own free will, I 
did not care to press my point or waste my time and left 
them to their fate with the other officers of the camp. 

While we were in the barracks, quite a good crowd of 
white officers had gathered in front of the barracks who 
welcomed us as we came out with jeers "Propaganda, Pro- 
paganda." I went away, accompanied by the commander of 
the camp. 


EMBASSY OF INDIA 
262, Koblenzer Strasse 
BONN 


Tel. 21931, 21932, 21933 
June 28, 1957. 


DEAR SHRI DIWAKAR, 


Shri Ganpuley was one of the first Indians in Berlin to 
have contacted Netaji Bose when he arrived there and had 
helped him in organising the Free India Centre and to pre- 
pare the ground forthe formation of the Indian Legion. 
After I arrived in Berlin from Paris in January 1942, I was 
connected more with the work of broadcasting to India and 
Shri Ganpuley had concentrated most of his energies on the 
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Indian Legion. Netaji Bose had often sent him to Indian 
prisoner of war camps to persuade the Indian prisoners to 
join the Legion, and he was generally connected with the 
formation, administration and the welfare of the members 
of the Legion. In 1943 when the Azad Hind Centre was 
transferred from Berlin to Hilversum in Holland on account 
ofthe heavy bombardment which Berlin was receiving at 
that time, Shri Ganpuley accompanied us there and remain- 
ed with us during the entire period and he left Holland after 
the Allied invasion of that country. We then organised 
our work in a small town called Haimstedt near Magdeburg 
and Shri Ganpuley was serving with us and looked after the 
organisation and the administration of the Azad Hind 
Centre, although the main office of our Centre was in Ber- 
lin at that time. 

Iam very glad to 5e able to say that during the whole 
period of existence of the Azad Hind Centre, Shri Ganpuley 
worked for the cause of Indian Independence with unfinch- 
ing devotion and in spite of ail the difficulties which we had 
to face, he had always stood by us and encouraged us to 
carry on the work which we were doing. 


I shall very much look forward to seeing Shri Ganpuley’s 
book. 


(Sd.) G. K. MOOKERJEE 


FROM ‘THIS EUROPE’ BY GIRIJA MOOKERJEE 


We (those who were with Subhas in Germany) were not 
many, and although we were in the dark about the fact for 
our work at home, we set about it first timidly and then 
with some real enthusiasm. The crowd we formed, to say 
the least, was very odd and of an assorted nature. Except- 
ing only a few, we did not know each other before and even 
those Indians in Germany who had rallied round Subhas 
before our arrival, had done so being attracted more by his 
personality than by the programme he intended to carry 
out. They were not a homogeneous group either, for every- 
one of them had carried on his work or study in his own 
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way without being connected with one another very closely. 
When they came to know of Subhas's presence in Berlin. 
and this they did not until he had been in Germany for 
aboutsix months, they were first curious and then they 
fell under the spell of Subhas's charm. They were not 
particularly politically minded except that, like all Indians 
of our generation, they wished to see India free. Subhas 
explained to them his plan, which drew them towards him, 
but neither the plan nor the arguments which Subhas used, 
galvanized them to any kind of definite action. They were 
all very bewildered by the succession of events in Europe, 
but none of them had seriously thought that there was any- 
thing to do in Germany for India......... The Germans did 
not take much interest in the beginning, but developments in 
East Asia made the Germans aware of the vital importance 
of India in the final outcome of the War. Then the Ger- 
mans began to take too much interest in India, which both 
pleased and frightened Subhas. He wanted to keep his own 
liberty of action and he did not want to be branded a pro- 
Nazi. That was why he insisted that the Azad Hind Sangh 
(Free India Centre) which came into being in April 1942, 
should bean entirely Indian organisation, free to discuss 
and plan things without any interference from the German 
authorities. He succeeded eventually in obtaining a promise 
to this effect from the Germans. 

The Sangh thus served the purpose of focussing our en- 
tire energy on work which concerned us and India alone 
.... It was not any political organisation subscribing to any 
creed. There were no elected office-bearers, no regular 
meetings and discussions. Subhas decided what kind of 
work to do and he assigned work to us according to 
his judgment. Everyone was on a footing of equality 
in regard to money he got for living, irrespective of 
the kind of work he did. As the risk involved was 
the same for all of vs, Subhas did not want to create 
a hierarchy, although later, for the sake of  maintain- 
ing discipline in the office, he appointed two personal repre- 
sentatives of his own in the organisation; one of whom was 
A. C. N. Nambiar and the other was Narahari Ganpuley of 
Bombay. A former Congress worker in Bombay, Ganpuley 
had spent most of his conscious youth in Germany and like 
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Nambiar was very familiar with German conditions. These 
two received just a bit more money than the others and a 
little more authority. We met occasionally either in Sophi- 
enstrasse where Subhas lived, or in the office, more to hear 
Subhas’s views on the political situation than to give our 
own. These meetings almost always ended in his giving us 
advice as to how we should work and, above all how we 
should be able to work together. By this sort of direct 
personal contact, Subhas won the affection of us all and we 
too felt that our conduct under the circumstances of the 
war ina foreign country could not be So bad if a national 
leader like Subhas was amongst us. Subhas travelled a lot 
in Europe to see things for himself and gave a lot of his 
time to building up the Indian Legion. It had started with 
agroup of twelve young men who were given facilities for 
military training by the Germans and, after a few visits to 
the prisoners of war camps, Subhas gradually came to the 
conclusion that there was enough enthusiasm amongst the 
captured soldiers to form out of them a military unit capa- 
ble of fighting the British later on. He spoke to many of 
them. personally, addressed meetings in their camps and 
found that the majority ofthe soldiers had not felt pleased 
for having to fight for the British, and that there was a deep 
sense of patriotism of an inarticulate form in many of them. 
Although the number who volunteered to join the Legion 
was never very large, Subhas went ahead with the idea, for 
he saw that in any event these people would get some de- 
cent training in warfare, which would never be within their 
reach in the British-controlled Indian Army. There is no 
doubt that many more would have joined the Legion had 
it not been for the ordinary Indian soldier's distrust of all 
Europeans. Still, by August 1942, more than 2000 had join- 
ed in and Subhas ran about meeting people and visiting the 
camps, for he wanted that some at least of these men should 
learn something of modern warfare from the Germans. He 
had a high opinion of German military training and he was 
very keen to find out what was the secret of this training 
and whether a few dozen Indians could not be trained in 
the same way as the Germans. Although the Wehrmacht 
(The German Army) people were not very enthusiastic in the 
beginning, Subhas did eventually succeed in getting artillery 
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training for the Legion which was denied to Indian soldiers 
in the Indian Army. On May 28, 1941 he met Hitler and 
this meeting facilitated his dealings with the minor officials 
of the German Foreign Office. The discussion about the 
status of the Azad Hind Sangh at the highest level, that is, 
with the Chancellor of the Reich, let to the removal of pin- 
pricks. Except this, the meeting was a disappointment for 
Subhas; and he did not like very much to speak about it. 
Subhas was not very much satisfied with Hitler, with whom, 
he said, a logical discussion even for a few minutes was im- 
possible. We felt, however, that the reception of an Indian 
by the head of a foreign government, as if he was the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign state, was somewhat flattering. Un- 
til August of the year, things went on quite smoothly and 
the transmissions on the radio developed into asort of 
routine work requiring no more special efforts. I (Girija) 
started writing a history of the Indian National Congress in 
German, which was later published. It happened that we 
who had come from Paris were not consulted in anything, 
The whole thing became further complicated by the peculiar 
position of Nambiar in the organisation. His function was 
never defined but as he was the oldest of us all, one took it 
for granted that he should have a special position in it. 

After the starting of the Quit India movement in India, 
Subhas suggested that a new radio station called the Indian 
National Congress Radio should be started along with Azad 
Hind Radio. Thus originated the National Congress 
Radio, whose chief task was to give purely Indian news, as 
if the broadcasts were being made from inside India. 
Subhas asked me to take charge of it, which I did, although 
it meant a lot of more work for me. About the same time 
we started also the Waziristan or the Azad Muslim Radio 
at the suggestion of Subhas who began to be worried about 
the attitude of the Muslim League. In the Azad Muslim 
Radio we put forward the point of view of nationalist Mus- 
lims and tried to show how the future of Indian Muslims 
was bound up with the future of India. A young Muslim 
from Hyderabad called Sultan, who spoke and wrote excel- 
lent Urdu, took charge of it, and in course of time, made 
quite a success of it. Thus at the end of September, we 
were transmitting every day a programme of three hours, of 
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which Azad Hind took up two. Azad H 
six languages, namely, English, Hindustani 

Tamil and Telugu, whereas the Co I 
were in four languages only, 
Bengali and Tamil. Azad Muslim bro. 
15 minutes in Urdu dealing mostly wi i 
Muslims were generally interested. 

all these broadcasts we had never m 
at a time! We carried on this kind o 


ganisation of the 


Legion. He had already begun to think o 
Army. He knew that in Europe he would 
the men or the finances to work out fully his idea. So he 
began working at furious speed on his origin 
to East Asia, a plan he had conceived soon after the fall 
of Rangoon. By the middle of June, he had established 
contacts with the Indian leaders in East Asia and had 
received a formal invitation from the veteran exile and 
Indian nationalist, Rash Behari Bose. After the German 
defeat at Stalingrad, Subhas stew more and more impatient 
for going out of Germany. When I watched Subhas speak- 
ing to the Indian soldiers and the effect he produced on 
them, I felt more and more convinced that he was a leader 
of the masses par excellence. 1 shall always remember a 
tally of Indian soldiers, mostly from peasant families, in 
Dresden where Subhas spoke for nearly an hour and a half, 
It was a glorious autumn afternoon and all the men had 
gathered on the lawn. He spoke in Hindustani. When he 
finished, the audience of about 400 men had almost acquir- 
ed a new life. Although Subhas was very secretive about 
his future plan, it became quite obvious to us towards the 
end of the year that he had made up his mind to leave 
Europe. His first plan to leave in October had failed, but 
at a reception organised by us on his birthday, he gave clear 
hints how his mind was working. He told us that he was 
Sure that he would celebrate his birthday next year not so 
far from home, and when on Independence Day he publicly 
spoke of the coming armed fight for India’s freedom, at the 
Hansder-Flieger, there was no doubt in our minds what he 
meant. It was Subhas’s first public apperance in Berlin 
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and he spoke in German. The occasion gave rise to a great 
deal of publicity all over Europe. The hall was packed and 
Subhas's speech, delivered in faultless German, made a deep 
impression on the audience which comprised also the entire 
diplomatic corps accredited to the German Government. It 
was only once again that Subhas had appeared in public, 
and that occasion was at a meeting of the Islamische 
Gesellschaft of Berlin, at which he:spoke together with the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and Rashid Ali Jailani of Iraq. 
There was then a very great controversy as to what desig- 
nation Subhas should bear. Ultimately it was decided that 
he should be called Netaji. 


APPENDIX IV 
"THE MAN ALIVE” 


EvEN today after about 19 years of the tragic death of 
Netaji Subhash Bose, there is a controversy as to whether he 
is still alive or really dead. Undoubtedly, it is a matter 
of great concern to Indians who adore their heroes and 
therefore it is but natural if some of them wanted to have 
some more and actual details about the circumstances in 
which he died. His mysterious disappearance under the 
vigilant eye of Britain in 1941, followed by an announce- 
ment of his death ina plane crash when he was actually 
living in Berlin, his sudden appearance in Germany during 
the second world war and two years later in Japan, were 
things that amazed everyone and created a mystical hallow 
round his person. Because of these previous happenings 
many of our countrymen began to distrust the news about 
his death in the air crash. Immediately after the end of the 
war when this news reached India, some thought that it was 
again the same game of his enemies who wanted to locate 
him, others thought that it was a ruse set up by friends who 
wanted to see him hidden rather than fallin the hands of 
victorious Allies, who would surely like to take revenge. 


However, when things got settled to some extent after a 
few years, when the aftermath of war mania had subsided, 
when the revenge psychology had cooled down and the 
freedom for which he suffered became a reality, people ex- 
pected that he would reappear in the same dramatic manner 
as he had once disappeared and reappeared at various 
centres. Indian Freedom came under conditions which he 
seriously opposed. India became a sovereign. state but even 
then there was no trace of Netaji. The circumstances in 
which he died though not quite uncommon and more so 
in those unsettled days, still left some ground for specula- 
tions in certain quarters. There was a feeling that for some 
reason orthe othera definite and believable information 
about his death was not being given or was being kept back 
as a secret. 
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All his nearest friends and the Indian public in general, 
whose hero he had become after the famous INA trial, 
wished that heshould be there to enjoy the fruit of his 
sacrifices and work. They could not entertain the idea of 
his death and consequently had always a ready ear for any 
news that would confirm their belief of his being still alive. 

There might have been a few, who preferred his being out 
of the picture and contradicted this viewpoint, even though 
they too had no reliable information about this „plane crash 
in which Netaji was said to have sustained injuries to which 
he subsequently succumbed in Japan. This created a kind 
of controversy of the two camps, one believing in his be- 
ing still alive and the other in his death. I think that those 
who believe in his death are perhaps in the right, but even 
those who believe he is still alive are equally in the right, 
though not in the worldly sense but in the sense in which 
our philosophy is teaching us night and day, namely: 
“Na jayate mriyate wa kadachinnayam bhootwa bhawaita wa 

na bhuyah 
Ajo nityah shashwatoyam purano na hanyate hanyamane 
sharire" |! 

If the agitation about his being alive were to be with a 
view to gather support and backing for any party politics, 
it will only mean taking an undue advantage of the ambi- 
guous state of things. It will be misusing the good-will of 
the masses and trying to mislead them to this belief. Such 
efforts, howsoever innocent and well-meaning from the party 
Point of view, are, after all, of lower order and bereft of 
any moral values. It will only mean egoistic and selfish 
exploitation of the good name of Netaji for a very tempo- 
rary and questionable advantage to a group of people who 
hope to gain thereby the confidence and support of the 
masses to enable them to secure for their party a seat or 
two more in the Parliament (Lok Sabha). It is said that 
one can fool some people some time but not all people at 
all times. 

Netaji is living although dead. Even those who want to 
exploit his good name would do well in believing in his 
greater life after death, rather than trying to make him live as 
a captive somewhere suffering perhaps in the dungeons of 
foreign prison. He is living but not as those party propa- 
gandists want him to live and make people believe in their 


——- 
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version, but he is living in his de 
history. He is living fo : 


ciate his great deeds, to value his sacrifices for the country 
and to honour him as a great hero. He will li 


be a superman with that undying flame of life, 
Jai Hind 


Bangalore: 
6th April 1964 N. G. GANPULEY 
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Aide-de-camp 
A spy who, professing sympathy, 


eggs on his victims. 

Powers who fought against Germany 
in the Second World War — notably 
United Kingdom, United States, 
France and Russia. 

Netaj's first batch of volunteers in 
Germany trained by German officers. 
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Legionaries 
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The Austrian lady secretary of 
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ed the First World War. 

German word to mean the German 
Army. 

Urdu word to mean ‘long life.’ 
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The outbreak of the Second World War: furnishec" 
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